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JNTRODUCTiON 


attempts had been made to check Burmese history by means of inscriptions as early as 
the eighteenth century. U Kala when compiling the Great Chronicle soon after the accession 
of King Taninganwe (1714-33) v/as the first to use them and Twinthin Mahasilhu followed 
suit. Twinthin produced the New Chronicle in the late IcSth century. jn IH29, a 
committee of scholars compiled the Glass Palace Chronicle and thirteen inscriptions are 
mentioned in connection with our period. Their use of epigraphic evidence, however, was 
so meagre that it was almost negligible. When Silavarhsa wrote the Celebrated Chronicle 
in ? 1520, he had only a few sentences on the Pagan dynasty but U Kala wrote nearly two 
hundred pages on it and the Glass Palace Chronicle was almost a copy of U Kala’s 
chronicle. Of course they used local legends known as “thamaing” and many stories from 
Jdtaka to enlarge Silavarhsa's account on Pagan. Naturally these incorporated stories have 
little or no value as history. Perhaps, th4 reason for such incorporation w'as the desire to 
describe a given episode with a similar and better known story from ihe Jdtaka or the 
misinterpretation of the old records. For example, when a son of a junior queen was given 
the throne superseding the sons of senior queens, part of the Rarnayana where Dasaratha 
appointed a junior son as heir to the throne was retold mutatis mutandis. When they mis¬ 
read or misinterpreted old records, they invented new stories to explain them. The name 
of a king Thaktawshe - Long Life - was misread/ Chaktaw'she - Long Navel Cord - and a.s a 
result the story that the king when young cried incessantly so as to cause inftarnmation of the 
navel cord and thus acquired the nickname of Lon^ Njavei Cord. As all iplerprcters could 
not agree on all points of these stories, therg were many stories with vaijicus versions so 
that as the popular saying goes, it becomes expedient to haye a big stick near at hand when 
discussing Fagan history ; serious disputes and qilarrejs are^ boiind to arise which often end 
in fights. Thus a new approach to medieval Burmese history is a long felt need. 

The tendency of a modern scholar is to base everything on epigraphic eyidenc^ and to 
reconstruct the history of Burma 1044-1287 entirely on the strength of this CiVidencJe and in 
the course of this endeavour, to ignore, refute or support the time cherished stories told by 
the chroniclers wherever and wTienever necessary. The wisdom of entirely relying on 
epigraphy might be challanged as epigraphs deal largely with religious matters and they only^' 
Contain chance references to political, social and economic sides of life in those days. One 
should remember, however, that these stray references are contemporary and therefore much 
more reliable than the stories that come down to us through the age.s by word of mouth until 
they were committed to writing in comparatively recent times. Thus there is the need of 
writing the history of medieval Burma in the light of epigraphic evidence. 

The purpose of this thesis is to fulfil, in a small way, part of (hat task. The first iliree 
chapters deal with the political history where an entirely new picture of (he Pagan monarchy 
is given. Early in his reign King .4/?/Vi/d/t/Zze/conquered lower Burma and opened his coLinlr\ 
to a direct contact by sea with India. Mon culture was copied more or less slavishly at 
Pagan. Politically Mons iost their independence but culturally they were masters at Pagan. 
Their language was the olficia! language at (he .Burmese court, Burmans must have been 
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ly 

Bu'ddhjstslong before Aniruddha'^ conquest of the ddta but this conquest resoked in the 
import of Buddhism as practised in lowec Burma. It is, however, very important to bear 
in mind that Buddhism thus imported was not exactly the Theravdda Buddhism as 
popularly alleged. It was Tar from pure. As Buddhism hss nothing comparable with 
Brahmanical rituals for such occasions as coronation, palace constroctionj etc. Burmans 
felt it necessary to adopt some Brahmanical rites through the Mon. Their monks 
tolerated this adoption. TherTjs no truth in the story that the Order was all for 
orthodoxy and the king helped them by suppressing the heretics called Ari. As 
a matter of fact, . the Ari sect appeared only in the latter half of the Pagan dynasty and 
it was never officially suppressed. To counteract their growing popularity, the orthodox 
monks allied themselves with the Sinhalese Order and strove to purify the Religion 
on Sinhalese lines which had naturally a very slow progress at first so tliiat they achieved 
success only towards the end of the I5tli century. The Ad sect v^as not as debased as 
described in ths chronicles and it had nothing to do with the Tantric Buddhism. Perhaps, 
il is to offset the'purity of orthodoxy that the Ari were depicted as black as black can be. 
Early in the reign of Kyanzittha, the Mon made a futile attempt to regain independence. 
The wise king probably""offered a compromise by mariry'ing his daughter to a scion of the 
fallen Mon royal family promising to make an heir of the off-spring of that union.. 
Somehow or other the rebellion “was suppressedT After Kyanzittha, Mon influence 
waned.!}, was partly due to ^trie" Sinhaiase invasion of 1165. There was an interregnum 
of nine years (1165-74). Since "Kyasizittha usurpers were on the Pagan throne. 
So in 1174 the Anlruddha line was resloreT A burmanizatlon movement set 
.in and by the reign of Cansu'll ( Narapatisithu, 1174-1211) Burmese became the 
official language of the country. Architectural_s^yle also changed. Pagodas of the 
early half of the dynasty mostly have'cave^like hollpyys, dark and gioomy. Burmans put 
op wide windows, tali doors and shortened the passage leading to the interior so that the 
buildings had better light and sanitation. The Pagan Ernpjre was at its zenith under 
Cmsji II. li extended from N^chaunggyan (near Bhamo) in the north to Tavoy 
in the south or even as far south as ?Cape SaSan^ for sometime and from 
the Salween Ri\^sr in the east to the Chin Hills in the west. It had ’a well 
organized form of government under live mmisters^ who had to perform both civil and 
military duties. CjlsFdm’afy'Tsws were codified tinder the name of Dhammatthat 
and die criminal, procedure was known as Amunwanca. It seems that the Mon 
of the south ■•■'were quite conteeisd^ under the ^BSnfTese rule pi least until " the. 
time of TarukpUy (Tayokpyesiin). ( The dangers of the empire usually came fronii 
the north ^nd therefore the chief minister himself had to look after the northern’ 
frontier. &nsu 1! was succeeded by Natonmyd (Nandaungmya) svho was definitely not the 
youngest son. of the king as mentioned inthe cHfonicles, Narasingha-Uccand (Naratheinhka) 
was the next king. He was placed by the chronicles about sixty years earlier than his actual 
reign as predeces^sor of IL After hiVh, liis brother (Kyasvva) became king. 

He was not a weakling as .s?jgge.sted in the chronicles. He made a unique attempt to suppress 
crime in his realm by issuing an edict against theives, and to increase his rev^^nue he 
confiscated much of the^reiigious jjnds ’m country. His successor Uccand (Uzana) was 
notTlTTson but His nephew. Uccand di-c-d at Dala; probahly he was assassinated. His elder 
son and successor ^ign Yari (f/ljTYin) also met th-" '.me Hue. TarukpUy, his half-brother 
finally became kijig. When the Mongols came, he toOi\ age'in the hills west of Prome. 
Syan Pisdprd-muk, (Shin DiTiapan-auk) a reverend monk was sent on a peace mission ro 
Peking in I.2H5. Di.sdprdniuk was able to persuade the (}reat Khan to wiihdraw the invading 






' introduction 

army and so the king^^ returned to but was killed on the way. This is the political 

“gtofy of Burma duffng 1044-1287 tolcTm^ffie light of epigmphic esvidence. 

The Buddhism as practiced in those days was in general very similar to the one as 
practiced ih’Burma to-day with the e^ption that the Brahmanical influence was more fsit 
than at the present day. When tracing the rise and development of the Buddhist monastic 
order various facts have been vbserved which upset some of the traditipnal beliefs of Burma, 
As mentioned above, the Ari sect appeared only in the latter half of the dj/i^sty and it was 
not a very debased form*^'of as alleged. Another point of great interest is the 

presence of bhikUiuni - hmklQ ascetics - in the Order in those days. Most Burman 
to-day_maintain that women were not allowed in the Order since A.D.456. The thesis 
ends with the archit^tpral and s ocia l aspects of the period under survey in chapters nine 
and ten which are also of much importance as they aid the better understanding of the 
Religion in those days. 


. fCr9~e)~ }9 




CHAPTER I 

history of BURMA 1044-1174 

PAGAN is the first of the j^rmese capitals if we accept that Sri ksetra belongs to the Pyu 
"ind^S^tway Pran^ or Tagaung to the Saw Kantu (Thaks)2 peoples. Therefore it. is of ^¥t 
importariJ^and" interest, to trace the fTistbry of its existence. The city wall of Pagan is 
assumed to be the oldest extant monument of Pagan and C Duroiselle dated it at A.D. 
850. He said : 

... the date of this wall is about 850 A.D., the year of the foundation of Pagan; 
it is still clearly visible, together with the moat, on three sides of the ancient city; the 
fourth side, which ran along the river bank, has disappeared owing to the encroach¬ 
ment of the river; on this side, a kind of bastion can be seen quite near to the 
Circuit House, and a few traces of the wall are seen here and there. Shin 
Mahakassapa, a celebrated thera, in the thirty stanzas concluding his Sahassaranisi 
'Tika,~a~(:ronTmentary on the'^Mahabodhivamsa, which he wrote in 1174 A.D., gives 
a graphic descriptipp of P^ among other things he mentions that the walls had 
twelve gates, only one of these, the Sarab ha gate is now extant.3 

But in view of the fact that Barmans came into Burma in the 9th century A.D.4 it would be 
too eirly to place the foundation of Pagan.at 850. Anyhow, some religious buildings were 
found to be in existence prior to A.D. 1044. 

Many of the pagodas at Pagan are obviously post-Aniruddha but there certainly were 
monuments, etc. which had been in existence since the'fbulTdatron of the city. Excavations 
at the Petlaik pagoda, which is generally attributed to Aniruddha revealed some rhouldings 
of older structure beneath. In this respect, Sir John Marshall remarked: 

This fact is of some interest, because it confirms a supposition already formed on 
other and stronger grounds that Buddhist buildings existed at Pagan before the 
reign of Anawrata and that that monarch was responsible not for the introduction 
but for the development of that religion in Upper Burma.5 

Pagan is said to have been quite ancient even before the advent of Aniruddha. 

The statement that Pagan was standing two centuries before the appearance of Aniruddha 
depends entirely on the chronicles. No inscription in Burma has been found yet to tell of 
the foundation of Pagan. Tht Hmannan Yazawin states that King Pyinbya (A.D. 846-78) 
built Pagan in A.D. 8496 but King Thamoddarit settled as early as A.D. 107 at 
Yonhlukkyun7- 

identified with a site, now covered with cultivation, to the south of Taywindaung 
hill and about twelve miles to the south east of PaganS 


1. All old Burmese words from the inscriptions are spelt in accordance with the rules of transliteration given 
in page ii 

2. G.H. Luce; 'The Peoples of Burma 12th, 13th Century A.D.” Cen.siis of ffu/ia, 1931 Vol. XI, i, App. F. pp. 
296-306 and JBRS, XLII, i, 52-74 

3. Chas. Duroi.sclle.- "The Nat Hlaung Kyaung, Pagan,” /I^/,1912-13, p.l36, n. 3 

4. This is the theory held by Professor G.H, Luce. 

5. J.H.Marshall: “Exploration and Research”, AS/, 1906-7, pp. 38-9 

6. Hnianmi/j pavd \24. (jFC\ p. 55 - " ' “ 

7. //)W. para. 112, O'PC, p. 28 

_8. AS/], 1915, p. 12 

I . U-P. 0 ../^^. tooo '^n -8 , 
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He incorporated ninetsers villages in the neighsjourhood into his settlement. Un- 
fortunately, except for the village of Ngaimg-ii we find no mention of the names of the 
other eighteen villages in the inscriptions. The 16th century Celebrated Chronicle of 
SJiqyam.sg has a diiTerent story. According to him Burma was divided into two part, viz. 
(i) Snndpqrapjgi being lands north of thejjiwaddy' and (ii) Tambadipa, south of the Irra¬ 
waddy.2 Ttye Buddha in his life time visited and stayed at a,sandal wood rnonastery 

for seven days. During these seven days’ sojourn he succeeded in convert ing 84,000 people. 
Henceforth Buddhism flourished in Burma. The city of Sriksetjrq was founded in 444 B.C. 
and it stood for six hundred years having t'wenty five kings. Then in A.D. 156, Arlrngdddpd 
(Fagan) was founded and it stood for one thousand one hundred and twenty eight years, i.e,. 
until A.D. 1284 and it had fifty kings before the Chinese invasion and five kings after it.3 This 
story invites much criticism. The foundation of Pagan after the fall of Sn'ksetra in A.D. 156 
is too early. The Great Shwezlgqn jn^^^^ {.A.D. 1186) mentions that Srfkseira was 

founded soon after the Lord’s attajnm^^ it stood until A.D.656.4 Still, this 

date for the fail of and the rise-of pagan is early. According to the five- urn - 

inscriptiorP, a dynasty was ruling at Sn'ksetra as late as A.D. 7i8 (if w'e assume 

that S.80 nien'dcned there is of the era that starts in A.D. 638). Three names, SJiriyavikrama, 
Hariyikrgma'dnd Sjhgvlkxama mentioned .successively as if to denote that they were, 
grandrather,.father and son occupying the throne ofSn'kestra in lineal descent. Unless they 
were local chiefs and just va.ssals of Pagan, as some might suggest, Pagan could not have been 
in existence in A.D, 7}8._ Even as late as A.D. 801-2 a formal e|nba_S 5 y. to. China via Nan- 
cha.a.was sent by the Py.u.,king.Accordingly we may infer that whether the Pyu were by ^ 
that time centred either at Hmawza or at Halingyi, they ‘were still very important and had i 
not been ove.rshadovv'ed by the Pagan kingdom. The Chinese references to the Pyu are 
largely about this embassy of'A.D..86!-2. ’The .Pym capita is described in detail save one 
important point - that of its location. Probably this Pyu capital was not Hmawza but further 
north ir 5 the dry zone. This capital and kingdom was destroyed in A.D. 832 by “Man ' 
rebels’'’ who could be Nan-chao people {herri.selve.'j or some tribe under Nan-chao. 
There w-ere further raids .by these people into |o^r Biuma in A.D. 835. In a list 
of Pyu towns and seUlsraents (given by the Chinese) in A.D. 802, Pagan is not mentioned.? 
Therefore it is certain that Fagan was established sometime after the Nan-chao raids of 
A.D. 832“5. Thu.s, Pagan must have been founded after ,A.D. 832-5 but not as immediately 
as A.D. 849-50 nor as remote as the middle of the \ ith century. It ought to be between ' 
the t'wo. ii is possible that Pagan was known to her eastern neighbours even in those far off 
days. A Chinese ac.cp.uni of the firsi century A.D, according to Gabriel 

Ferjand, mentioned a place called ‘‘Du-kandu-Ur’ which bethinks is Pagan. He explains 
that “Fu-kan” i.s the phonetic equivalent of the “P'u-kan" in the later Chinese accounts like 
the Ling wai lai u.y the Chu fan chih and the Sung shin. Bui we must also bear in mind that 


! "Sunaparania is probabb’ idcndcai with Apara.nJa; ihc Burmese, however identify it with the country on 
the ri.e.hi bank of the h'ravvaddy River, near Pa^an (5di7//vJi‘n;7?v</. introd. p. ix)" Malalasekcr.a: Dictionary 
of Fall Fro per Natnes. U. > i9.“5o). p. i21! ..- 

2. This ne-ilh and s<Hilh division is dite to the fact that (he Irrawaddy river, though its general course is from 
north, to stHiih. fiows from east to west in the midU’e of Burma. North of the Irrawaddy apparently 
mctins (he right biink of the .great river, whereas the south is the left bank. 

3. Sihiva.m.sa: kyoau (Cc/chraicd Cfiironidc) pp. 7.S-H7 

4. ••'rhe Grciit Shsve/igon Inscription”: £/;. I.ii. j. F!4 (p. !255 

y ('.<■) Hlagdcn: ”The'(AuMnscriptions”. 7/7/CV. VII, ii, pp. 37-44 

6. Tm. and I uec: “Burma down to the fall of Pagan”: 7/3/TV, XXIX, iii, pp. 264-,H2 

7. Jhief p. 272 
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the textl speak$ of the kingdom of {not ‘*F;i-kaii’') and that the kingdom was 

in contact by sea with Chi^ On tSIi point. Professor G-H.Jl^uc^says: 

It would remove one of F errand/ s diMcuUses In. this identihcation if for Fis>-kan-ti3-' 
lu kingdom we read ‘the kingdoms of Fu-kam and Tu~lu/ Indeed Shih4:ii!s ^glass 
seems to indicate that he regarded them as two distinct places. On the other hand 
the theory has against it whatever weight we choose to attribute to the Burmese 
chronides, which place the^to£n_dmg of by King Fyi nbya. in 849 A.D.2 

Two Cham iascriptioos . which can be safely dated anterior to A.D. 1050 mention ?^ TL!kam ’* 
slaves. The Po-Naga r Inscriptioi i3 says that slaves cT such nationalities as PmBvKJi^mer, 
'Chinese, ‘'Tukam” and Sjam^, totalling hfty-Sve were dedicated to the. 'G < odde ss Ka fiya. 
"The first four lines of the Lomngoei^JnjiGrijD^pn^ '‘refer to the donations made to a 
temple, viz., utensils and "Chinese, Siamese and Paganese slaves/''5 ^prd^_xaid5. were 
frequent in those days and probably some Burmaos were captured and taken away to Chan rpa 
to become slaves there. This evidence tells us, at least, that even in times anterior to A.D. 
1050, the name of Pagan was knov/n to its eastern neighbours. But there are many names 
under which Pagan was known. 

The variety of names for Pagan in the inscriptions give an intercFAing picture of Fagan 
and the lands immediately surrounding it. The classical name for Pagan i-s Arj maddanapura 
- The City of the Enemy Crusher, and early MonandBurnie.se inscriptions frequently refer to 
the city by this name. It is also called by its native name which the Mon mentioned as 
Fokdffi^ or Pukdwd or The Burmese way of spelling this name is either lykam or 

Futum .' The earliest mention of the name was in A.D.1.093 in coiinsctlori widi Tfnium Man. 

He shall become Kteg of dixifSW in the city of Poka.m that is (otherwie^'k named 
Arimaddanapiir ...9 

Of the land that surrounds Ftigao, the Moe gave ii theaameof - the Parsfeoi Land,, 

which is the Dry ^ne^of^Upper Burma or “at least the part thereof in ^¥hidiFagss stands. ”11 
This name suggests that .Fagan audits neighbourhood were, just as they are today, semi desert 
land of thorny scrubs. This rain shadow area in the middle of Burma cannot have been a 
wet forest land thick with undergrowth until the great temple builders appeared in the 11 tb 
and 12th centuries who completely defor ested the area as their brick kilns demanded enormous 
supplies of firewood and turned it into a semi de se.rt wast ed2 The monk Dis dprdmuk vdio 
led the^peace missten to China from Pagan in A.D.i285 called his countiy Tamhadipq - I^d 

1. XiV, ii, pp. 97''9, English translation of the text 

2. G.H. Luce: “Fu-kan-tu-lu”, JERS, XIV, ii, p. 94 

3. Aymonien “Premiere ^tude sur les inscriptions Tchames”, JA^ jan.-Mv. 1391, pp.28-9; Finot: “Notesi d’ 
Epigraphic”, BEFEO, III, p. 633 

4. Finot: Op. ci(., p.634 

5. R.C. Majumdar: Champa 111, p. 209 

6. Ep.Birm. I, ii, Vi25, tx 150, tr. 151; Vill tx 156, tr. 163, tx.357, tr.(64; VIII bH tx.l6!, 

tr.I67; Vm b 20, txJ62, tr.l68 

7. /6/V., ill, i, IX tx.l9, tr.5l; IX tx.22, tr.54 

B. Jbid.,Xl^, VK,ri,tv.72 

9. /bid., I, ii, Vl25, tx.350, trJ5l 

10. ibid., I, ii, } F‘6, txJ06, tr.I25; I tr.l25; I tr.I25-5; J g 25, tr.1.27; trJ28 

11. I, ii, p,125, n. 7 

12. Xj.E.Harvey: History of Burma, p.i6. See J.C.Mackenzie: “CiiiTiaie in Bumese History”, JBRS, li’L 
pp. 40-6 and also'/i?Ay, XXX, i, pp.289-90 and pp. 307-8,n. 33 
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ofCgpper.i Pagan u ltimately became the core of th e B urmese empire . 

In the time of its power and splendour during the reign of Camti^ lU (1174-1211) the 
empire was recorded to extend as far as the River Salween in the east, Mount Macchakiri 
(Chjnjiills) in the west, Takon (Tagaung) Sind Na Chon Khyam (Ngasaunggy.an) in the north 
and Saiah Krejl), SacchitaniiT), etc. in the south.3 Probably the outlying districts of the 
empire broke away as the c^tial-gQ-Yerumcnt lost grip for DisapMmuk told the Taruk ^ng 
(Kublai Khan) that his country_Jhw6fl^?£a, was small and therefore of little importance save 
that Buddhism flourished there.4 It is of importance to note that the Pagan expansipn 
started o^nly in the 11th century. ' \ ^ 

The empire grew in this way. At first l^al chiefs ruled the neighouring villages of 
Pagan and were addressed as man (king ).5 Kyanzittha before he became king of Pagan v/as 
man o^Thiluih, a village in Wun dwjn township. From among these wa??, it seems that the 
man of Pagan rose to power and made all other man subject to his control. Thus he became 
mahkn - The Suppreme King. After the subjugation of the immediate surrouddings, it was 
buTnatural for the mahkri of" Pagan to expand and acquire dijiuinnaM- the lands of conquest. 
The first mankri who started the programme^ of expansion was Aniruddhq. There are no 
inscriptions of Pagan dated anterior to Aniruddha and therefore it would not be far too 
wrong to begin the dynastic hjsiUixy with him.6 

Aniruddha although He was popularly known as Anawrathara[nsaw gave his 

regnal title in pure Sanskrit form Maharaja _Sri_ Aniruddha-deyaJ Seah of Aniruddha ovi 
terra-cotta votive tablets found in a wide range of area throughout Burma ^ive a rough idea 
of the extent of his power Therefore it is of no mean importance, to go into a close study 
of these seals here. 

A great number of seals were unearthed and very roughly they fall into two categories; 
(i) seals haveing Sanskrit inscriptions without mention of Aniruddha and (ii) seals bearing the 
■ name Aniruddha, There'is a strong suggestion that group one seals were imported from 
India and group two seals were made locally.8 Regarding this Dr. S ten Konow’s views9 are 
worthy of note. 

Some votive tablets with a bilingual inscription in Sanskrit and Pali were also 
brought to light. They are evidently imitations of similar tablets deposited in 
BuddhistJe mples in Iiidia,_especially in Bodh Gaya. The Burmese tablets are casts 
from a^mould and the Sanskrit legend, v^EIch states that the tablet has been prepared 
> by King Aniruddha must have been incised on the mould. On the lower rim of 

1. PI. 271^*^’ (1285) 

2. Narapati^thu of the chronicles. 

3. (1196). Salan Kre probably is Cape Salang or Junk Ceylon. 

4. P1.271^®"^^1285) 

5. P1.143al6 

6. The only king before zlmrWi/c/An mentioned in the .stone inscriptions was Caw ^ who probably 

is Taungthugyimin or Nyaungu Sawrahan of the Chronicles, He doeTTioFTeem to have been 

. a h^r^c, asTie waslabelled in the chronicles;-he built a Sima on Mt; Turan, PI. 36l (1212) 

7. P1.568a^-2 ^ ' ' 

8. /455, 1915, p. 16, para 43 

9. L.Fi jTot however refused to accept this ;ew and explained the improbability of the moulds'having been 
- imported from India. Finot: “Un Nouveau Document sur le Bouddhisme Birman”, JA^ juillet-aout, 1912, 

p,130n.l. 
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the tablet a Pal i legend to the same dfect has ssici^ by hand.. The whole 
arrangemeiit leads us to infer that the moulds have i^n prepared, with the Sanskrit 
legend, in India and tlwt the Pali iascriptioa has l^n sate^eently add^ 'becau^ 
Sanskrit was not understood. The tablets cannot, at any rate, be used to prove 
• that Sanskrit was the language of the Buddhist Church in-Burma before Pali'-was 
introduced. It has teen urged that the form of the name Aniruddha instead of the 
usual Pali AnuruddM points in that direction. But supposing that the mould for the 
tablets was executed in India, Aniruddha would be the only possible from and the 
king’s name, Anawrata , which can only be derived from Anuruddha and not from 
Aniruddha, proves, if anything, that the knowledge of Pali had penetrated sufficiently 
to influence the coining of personal names. ^ 

The next point of discussion would be the description of these seaj s. 

The seal has, generally a 

Buddha seated cross-legged with the right hand in the bhumisparsa-mudm and the 
otherlying in the laps, palrn upwards, on a lotus-thron e under a foliated .arch 
supported on pillars and surmounted.by a htL Some leaves, picturing the Bo-trea; 

. may be seen on each side on the crown of the arch beneath the Iiti; there are .also, 
on each side of the Buddha, twojtupas with an .elongated ringed finial,. ... which 
has become the distinctive finial of Burmese pagodas for well niah a thousand. 
years.2 

Below this, is a Sanskrit (sometimes a mixed Pali and Sanskrit) inscription which runs : 

Eso bhagavd maharaja Siri Aniruddhadevena halo virnuitattham sahatthe nevdii. . 

Desiring that he may be freed from. Samsaraythe Great Prosperous King Aniruddha 
himself made this image of the Lord,’ 

There are also some terra-cott a votive tablet s with the seal of Aniruddha ^nd a relief figure of 
the Buddha flanked on either side by Avalokitesvard ^nd Maitreya J^ These seals, vary, slightly 
in size and some details but all bear the name of Aniruddha. ‘ They are found in arid around 
Pa gari4 arid in places as far north as Nwa-te-lfe Ywa-haung (amilefroni Nga-p on the ghwel i) 
of Mongmit State5 and as far south as Twan t6.6 They are also found at Jagaung,7 Meiktila,8 
Minbu9 and Prprr^.lO A tablet found in the j;elic_chamber of the Shwesandaw "pagoda has an 
inscription in ^yu in addition to the name of Aniruddha and therefore it.is thought that when 
Pagan power Spread over Lower Burma , removed the relics from sdm^ old pagodas 

of SrikKira t o be reenshrined in his new pagodas. Anyhow, tfle wide extent of the flnd~ 


1. Sten Konow: “Epigraphy” ; AS I, 1905-(5, p. 170 

2. Chas. Durpiselle: “Excavations at Pagan”, .45/, 1926-7, pp. 162-3 

3. Tablets found at Sameikshe , Meiktila; /45/, 1921-2, pp. 90-1 

4. /I5/, 1912-13, p.89; ASB, 1913, p.l6; ASB. 1922, p. 44; AS!, 1926-7, pp. 162-3, 169; ^5/,1928-9, p.lll; ASf 

1930-4, pp. 177, 178, 188; /i55,.1940-l, p. 32 ' 

5. /155, 1948, pp. 8-9 

6. 1915, pp. J4-7 

7. ASB, 1916, pp. 37-40; ASI 1927, pp. 62-3 

8. ASB, 1920, pp. 23-4; ^55, 1922, p. 10; ASI, 1936-7, p. 165 

9. ^ASB, 1905-6, p. 10;>455, 1911, p. 27; ASB, 1912, p. 19; >455, 1913, p. 16 

10. ASI, IW7-8, pp. 38^2; ASI, 1911-2, p. 144; ASB, 1912, p.l3; .455, 1913, p. 16 
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soo^ of tfeese seals of Ammddh a strongly supports the, fact that he was' a king of great 
imperialistic and his power extended from places as far north as Mongrait to the 

mouth of the^|rr^:a^X’ an j^D^riptipn dated A.D.l^O?, he was mentioned m CakkmwatJy 
AmradM^'- the Universal Monarch Anuraddha, which also shows that'even in the esteem of 
the Burman g.. who lived in about a century after his death he was already a great conqueror. 
"But his conquest of the delta is really a problem of much debate.2 

We have the story of Amruddha's conqiiest^p.f "fhaton in 1057 thus : 

In 1601 A.B.’and 419 S. (A.D. 1057), King Apur qdd ha. the Lord of Ar^addanapu- 
ra^ brought a community of priests together with the Tipiteka (from Rimannadesd) 
and established the ’Religion in Arimaddanapiira, otherwise called Fugam .a. 3 

So says the Kaivdm I moxmimn of ^jnqdhi^qii (Dl^mmazedi A.D. 1480). It also gives a 
hint that this was possible only b^ause the Mpn^ king Makuta (Manoharj or M mu hd)^ was 
very weak at that time, ilofortunateiyj no contemporary record is found relating to this 
memorable ©gi_soc!e. The motive of that conquest, the tradiiioo^ says, was purely religious. 
But it is also possible that Ammddha _ origioatly marched again-si' some trading settlements 
(Ind ian?) in the ddta and “the sack of Thaton-w’as an after-thought.'”3 Another possible 
reSon was that the Shan Yii n were constantly' annoyiiig the Mon country and the Mon 
had invited intervention. It seems that he had “played the role of the lion who, called 
to intervene between two warring jackals, solved the difficulty by devouring both.”6 
After this conquest, a deliberate effort was made to transplant a culture that was Mon into 
the centre of a new and vigorous but semiewhat raw ethnic group that was Biirman. As 
such, the results-of this conquest v/ere momentous for the Burmans. 

The introduction o f Moti civ jljzatjqii had a long term effect. Culturally the conquerors 
were conquered. History affords many parallels of such happy results, A large number of 
inscriptions belonging to the period, immediately after Aniruddha, are in the Mpn language. 
It is needless to say that the Burnians learnt the art of writing from the Mon7. In architecture 
too, pagodas of that time like the Fatothamya, Nagayon, Abeyadana, Gubyaukgyi, and Nan“ 
^ja'afe all of Thus it will not be very far from the truth to say that after A.Eb 

1057, for a certain period, until the time o f Cansu ll (A.D. 1174) or until the death of Thiiuin 


1. PL 

2. *The Si^ese chtoairiss assert that he attacked CamlDodia and ruled over most of v/hat is now Siam, 
obtainlhV ffie TiTnava na Biicl dhis m. which he cstablishM as'the offtciai religion of Ba^an from Nakorn 
Fafom. ButlHcrewoulH seem to be no historical basis for such assumptions.” DiG.E. Hall; A Wstory 
of’Sdulh-East Asia, p; 124; See also H. G-Q. Wales;‘‘Anuruddha and the Thaton Tradition”, JRAS, 
1947, pp. 152-6 

3. Taw' Sein Ko: The Kalyani Inscription^ (1892), p. 49 

4. PL 3585»39 professor Luce says “fn old Mon inscriptions and the oldest of old Burmese, the sign for 
was usually hung from the middle vertical of k and not (as always since) from the vertical on the right. 
It. seems that archaic -ku- w.as later misread as -no- and king MAKUTA as king MANOHA, a name 
afterwards corrupted, naturally enough, into Manohari and MANUHA,”. See also J'SRS, XXXII, i, p.89, 

5. I, i, p. 61 1!.0. Blagden suggests the existence of ‘ffiouris’rig Indian Settlements” in the jdelta. 

!n view of the fact {HanhereIThp direct evidence to support this, iC is’ very unlikely that there existed 
Indian settlements in the Irrav/addy de.|ta. The presence of an Indian trading community in some towns is 
however possible. ^ ' 

6. G.H. Luce: ‘‘A Cambodian? invasion of Lower Burma”; JBRS^ XH, i, pp. 39-45 

7. Luce: Peoples ”, JBRS, XLII, i, 64 • 

8. -G.H. Luce: ^^Burma’s Debt to-Pagan”, JBRS, XXil, iii, p. 121, n. 3 and “Mons of the Pagan’Dynasty”, 

JBRS, XXV.I, i, 17 ' ■ 
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Man (A.D. 1113?),! allowing the tim« tetw&so 1113 and 1174 as the^^en£^j>fJransj|iQn^ the 
culture was more or less a copy of the M on. In other words, 1057-1113 is the^^n 
Fagan culture. Apart fom this M on c ulture, there is another .important result of 
this cpn^uis|./pf_the delta by It gives for the first time to the ^Biirni^ans, an 

opportunity to have a direct oyersea^..seixtact with ^Cgyl.pn and possibly Indiao 

These contacts are mentioned only in the chronicles. Desiring to have a tppth-rreljc to 
be enshrined in the Sirwezi^ojy pagpjia, Aniruddha sent a mijsi on to Ceylon to ask for it.2 
Xhe chrgiijPj^i:iL€^yiQn make no mention of this mission. But a relationship of completely 
another nature is mentioned in iht Culavamsad> IhQ king of Ceylon, Vijgya (1065-1120) 

engaged in a series of war with th e Cola of South^Ijidia and so he sent 
a fleet with many presents to ask for help from the king of R§dl^a^m. But by virtue of 
conquest, Aniruddha was already.the lord of Rdmahna and therefore the king from whom 
Vijaya Baku expected help was Aniruddha A There is no mention of the date of this mission 
or the fulfilment of the request. But it might be sometime between 1060 and 1063 when Vijaya 
was just a minor king trying to expel the Cola encroachments.5 . Another mission, 
this time, for religious purposes,- was sent in 1071 when Vijaya Baku asked Aniruddha to send 
monks to carry out a religious refpr™^^^^ in Ceylon.6 This is worthy of notice as it opens 
Tor the first time a close religious alliance between^^irma and Ceylo n which was to become 
more important towards the end of the Pagan.dyna sty. King Aniruddha was succeeded by his 
son Man^lMa^ i.e. Saw lu in A.D. ?1077. • 

Sawlu of the chronicles is recorded in the inscriptions as Man- Lulan - the Young King. 
An inscription dated S. 573, Waxing 9 of Narnkd, Tuesday^ (21 July 1211) mentions Man 
Lulan ordering an enquiry into a religious dedication. Another Pajj inscription not dated, 
found at MergmS, bears the name of a king o f Pa gan and judging from the type of script, 
it belongs to the early period of Pagan. The regnal title of the^onqr mentioned in it is entire¬ 
ly different from the form of titles adopted by lli iluin Man and his successors. Thus, a 
suggestion arises that this title _ Bajrabharanatribhiipati - The- Victorious Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt, Lord of the Three Worlds, might belong to Man Lulan. It was in the time of 
his reign that the Mon whom his father probably subjugated, tried for the first time but 
unsuccessf'uily to free themselves from the Burmese role. It was probably the Ngayamankan 


L (Myazedi) Inscription says that in A.B. 1628 Thiluin Mow became king of Pagan and arter a 

feign of 28 ye^ars,' he was ‘sick unto death*. It seems that he never survived that sickness. This gives us A.B, 
1656 or A.D. 1112 as the last years of his reign. But “A/.?/ 73 inscriptiorr* tells differently. It says that in 
S. 513 Cfl/i.yw 1 (r/j'/wm Mini’s successor) was 63 years old and was on the throne for 37 years. Thus, S. 
450 was the year of his birth and S, 476 (A.D. 1114) his accession or the end of his predecessor. Professor 
Luce splits the difference and dates his death provisionally in A.D. 1113. 

2. Htnatman^ para. 135a; GPCy pp. 88-91 

3. V/ijesiijha: Mahdvaihsa ’i\, p. 81 (1909) and Wilhem Geiger: Cillavamsa 1, p.. 202 

4. ASB, 1920, p. 17, para. 34 

5 & 6. Op. cir. pp. 89-90. The date 107) is fixed on the authority of the Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon edited 

by Muller, p. 61. See also Epigraphia Zeylenica U, pp. 246, 253-4; Rasanayagan Mudaliyar: “Vijaya 

Baku’s Inscription at Pclannaruwa”, Journal of the Ceylon branch oj the Royal Asiatic SocietyjXXlX, 
1924; VVijesinha: Op. cit. pp. 89-90 and Geiger, Op. cit., p. 214 

7, PI. 60a3. AJ] dates in the Christian Era (Julian) are worked out from the tables by Sir A. inyin: “The 
Elements of the Burmese Calandaf from A.D. 639-1752”, Indian Antiquary^ 1910, pp. 289-3T5 
n. PI. 548a I 
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rebellio nJ This Man Lulan was succeeded by Thiluin Man m 1084.2 

A great deal about.this great king is known from inscriptions belonging to his reign 
, which are in.the Monianguag e. The namej^anzitjdia seems to be the modernized form of 
Kalancacsi ^ - ? the Officer Prince.4 But in the inscriptions he is Ma?? - the King of 

Thiluin or Thiluin Svah - I'he Lord of Thiluin, His regnal title is §ri Tribhuva ndditya^ham- 
mar dj a-The Victorious Buddhist King, Sun of the Three Worlds. The Great ShjWj^gpnfns^^^ 
Jicn}5 says that in A.B. 1630, Tribhuwanddityadhammardja became king 
and upheld the BiiiMl^.xeUgiQh to its utmost benefit. That great personage, before he washing 
at^^an, was in a previous existence also the founder of the exalted city of £riksetra. He was 
at that time known as Bi^ml (Vis^nn), the sage and he received help from 
Bissukgrmm aand Katakarmma in building that city. In the words of Gavanipati, the inscription 
gives a lengthy account in praise of the achievements of King ^ri Tribhuvandditya, the rej ogar° 
This is the royal propaganda , wherein we find some vague suggestions of an 
insurrection, its suppression, and reconstruction and rehabilitation works carried out by the 
king after the trouble. Probably, this is about the Ngayamarton^ebellign. The Muhd^eja 
with Afjy - the Order,, helped and advised the king in the ^mh^^atjon^^^of and 

the e^rp^ioji^of herj^jsy. But the paneg yric of the king is so high that he almost becomes a 
mvt hical.. li^. The inscription then continues to give the promises oLBisnu. He said that 
if ever he were to become a king at Pagan, he would rule righteously, conscientiously. That 
king would act as the chkf bulLever leading the herd to better and sweeter pastures. He 
would also recognise the ancient rights of all local chiefs. Here again, in the words of 
Bisnu,Thiluin Man promising his beloved -people that he would be just aiid 
humane a^d he would bring prosperity to all. The Myaga£_^In^rjptioji6 .gives an addition 
to his regnal title. -It becomes Sri Tnbhuyma0jg^^mgrdjgrdjddhirdjaparamisvarabaia- 
cakkrdmr - The'Forlunate BuddHiiFKing, Sun of. the Three Worlds-of Men,-.Devas, and 
WSimins, King, of'Law,' Excellent King of Kings, Lord Supreme, Mighty^'Universal 
Monarch. -This royal bombast-is supported by more laudatory phrases than in the previous' 
inscriptions* -Tlie Prome Shwez andaw Inscription •( 1)? dated S. 455 Waxing . . of Srmwml 
(3 .lime 1093) mentions-that Thiluin Mm belongs to ih^-^g dicca v amsa - the solar rai^ in 
paternal descent. ■ Another inscriptionB says-that “his mother (teing:).born of the V[lya |ine, 
his father of th© Sola-r race.’’ It is interesting to note that the king never thought of claiming 
any relationship with Anir^dd hq., though, all chroni£le£_and one po^Pa|an ios€ription9 
maintain that Amruddha~w^'^\% father. Let us now discuss his acts of merit. 


1. Ep. ii, p. 116, n. 11. It is only a vague information buf as there was no instance of enemies 

threatening the. peace of the city (Pagan) during the reigning years of Thiluin Man, At must haVe occured 
before his accession. 

2. Rajakumar (Myazedi) Inscription *“2. Ep. Birm, J, ii, B, pp. % and 115. The Great Shwezigon inscription 
gives A.B.1628 as the beginning of Kyanzittha’s reign. The difference is explained as A.B. 1628 (A.D.1084) 
being the year of accession and A.B. 1630 (A.D. 1086) being the year of Abhiseka (coronation). 

3. List 33^ {B !I 903) and List 50 (/I 19) 

4. Kalan means an officer (socJBRS, XXX, i, p. 305, n. 25). Cacsa_^\n the light of Ava period inscrip- 
tkynT'’probably means a prince on administrative duty. 

5. Ep. Birm. I, ii, pp, 90-129 

6. Ibid., pp. 131-43 

7. Ibid., p. 151 

8. Ibid., p. 167 . 

9. Hledauk Inscription of Taungpyon, List 50^ {A 19), SIP, p. 4 
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The Mysgan ioscriptioa already mentioned records tlis construction, of a reservoir for 
krigadon piir^iei’Sy'Sde?'of Thiluin Man , ft shows liow much the King was inteS'^upon 
"‘Seweifkrs of his people, /This record has also a vague suggestion of. Thiluiii Man'^ eflbrt to 
bring about a carefully copied set of the B ud dhistjgriptures. The Alampagan in script is 
substantially the .copy of the Myagan inscriptioii except that it records the digging of a .tok 
by order of Tkiluln Man. The Ayetthama .Hill inscription^...records the re^ak, , a pa|;pd,a 
in the Mon country -by order of the king. ■ It bears the date of S. 460 waxing 13 of Vaimkha 
(FridayTib April 1098), Another inscription^ tells us many interesting things done by the 
king such as the erection of a the copying of the Buddhist scriptures, the 

sending of s Adamant, 

the offer of the fonr^e^llities to. the monks, his friendship with a his request 

to all -his people to live in accordance .with the l aw^s of the religion and his generous treat¬ 
ment to About a decade before his death he built a new j^alace, undoubt¬ 

edly of '.vood, as we can find no remains of it nowA The king left an inscriprion giving full 
details of the 

The or the Palace i nsc ription^ gives precisely the time and date 

of planning, boildihg sad rituals in connection with the building, but'no year dare is given. 
According to Dr, Sewdi' 

the end of the year 1101. A,0. and the, early part ■ of .1102 best fit the particulars 
giveii,^ 

Probably it extended from December of i 101 to April of 1102. Two interesting things in this 
account are, • firstly,- the gfsat- iitipoitance attached to Vaisna vife ritu als at the time when 
Buddhism i.n its pure form was supposed to be thriving and secoAid.ly, high places of honour 
given to no tahk-s. The i'^ga^'orship was mentioned twice.'/ Another point equally 
interesrisig is the first mention on the__^i|ranhs. of the wtor d M irm a_ (Bormans)8 side by side 
with and TJrci^ Unfortunately none of these inscriptions mention the 

king’s se.rvice3 as a senior officer of and his love affairs which are quite popular 

with the chronkieis. ■ ‘ """ 

however gives us the last scene of his Tharnbiila story. It 
reveals the pathetic act of a disinherited son by his most beloved wife approaching his father’s 


1. i?/?. I, ii,p. ,143 ' 

2. Bid., pp. 143-7i see also JBRS, XXVIIf, 5, p. 92. This inscription, .now in the I^n^qon University 

Library has been ti'aced as origmaiiy belvonging to the .Myathe jndan _ _Fagoda (Ky/sK ~' 'Talan)' at 
Ayetthama Hill C2 -J miles from Mayarij|on Station or Ta^n^gsim Station on tKe'Mouln^in railway line,) 

3. Ep. Birm. J, Uj pp. 152-6S. The Prome Shwesandaw Inscription (ill) 

4. Pagan had a very dry climate.and v/ooden buildings might have been the cause of many fires. Another 

palace was constructed in 1204 (PI. 27I). A ^ reat fire .that razed the whole city to ashes occured in 
1225 (PI. 1223'^). The building- of palaces in wood is not a practice confmed to Burma alone. It is • 
spread all over S.E. Asia. See C. Duroiseiie: Guide to the Palace at Mandalay, (192S) p, 6 

5. Ep. Msrm. HI, i, pp, 1«63 

6 . lbid.,p.^ 

7. Ibid., IX h1^ p. 56 and p. 57 

8. ' p. 42 

9. Lucs r^“Peoples’% /ifih?, XLO, i, 55 

10. Popukriv known as the MyazetJi mscription, Ep. Birm, I, i. 

l.,lj.RQk]A‘^.raQQ , 
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d^th-bed to report bis mentorloiis deeds -doae on. behalf of the father, who 
Th reply exclaimed a ~Well doneM . Prince. Rajaku mar 

was tlie son of Thihdq M/m and Thambnla or Trilokavatanmikd - The Ornament 
of the Three Worlds. Why Rdjakujnw' was not givefi the throne after bis -father’s’ 
death is a problem indeed. C^r«?m£r/c; gives This answer, ManjAdan 

(Sawlu) on the advice of his cojfijnseilors”"rS^^^ Man (Kyanz^Uha) soon after 

his accession. Thiluin Man left Thamb'nla who was .with child, cammanding her to- bring 
him the child when born if it be a boy.- Thiluin Man became king later and married his. 
daughter to Saw^un, son of Man Lulan. .h. young prince was- born of this union and the Icing 
made this grandson his hej^ T.be rightfoi heir ie. son of Thambida came late (two years 
after his accession to the throne) and therefore the king could only make him a governor.?- 
Without giving the year in which the grandson was born, .the story appears quite sound. 
The epigraphic evidence re,futes the story. 

The king ascended the throne in A.D, 1084 and in A.D, 1086 his son Rajakumar who was 
then seven yean-s old appeared at the court. The grandson, who v.'as made heir, was born iu 
A.’D. 1088 acccrdiA^ig to ‘fLisi 73”3 mscrigtion. Therefore it is impossible to believe the story 
that C^di'T l being made beir v/as accidental. It scorns that required the 

king to do that deliberately. An iriScriptio.a4-the jeript of which does, not seem to be 
contemporary suggests an altogether new theory. It says that Asawaidharnma. son of 
Sudhctpvnarac (sorj.of ? planixed a but Fling Nara]jatJcansji- appeased him 

by proniisiag to marry his own daughter Rhweimmh toNdgas^nan: the son of Asawatdhammd, 
With this iiiarriage tic, ..he pe-acefuliy and'^dseiy averted the danger of a Mon rebellion. To. 
later inscription writers, any of ’ Pagan, can be and therefore It is not 

inipossible to take this king as Thiluin Man, He might have contracted this marriage tie 
between .his daughter and the great graodson of Makuta {Man^.a} during the J4^gayamankan 
rebellion and even promised the^rirrojiC to the otfspring of that union so that both Mom and 
'Wdira^n could accept the next king without questio.n. If that is true, Thiluin Man must be 
cou,siue.red as the most statesmanri^^ of all the ^irmese kings. But it was unpleasant for 
later Burman palriots to reriie.riiber this and therefore they probably tried to. fo.rget it. Later 
Bunnans also tried successfully to reverse his laBgua.ge policy. 

He used the Mp.o,. language in -all his inscriptions and this strongly suggests that ha used 
Mon .as the ofhcial language of bis kjn|doni and with this, h-s hoped that the two peoples 
would soon forget their racial differences and become a single nation as S^ons and Normans 
raixsd freely aad became the English nation. Anyhotv this language policy did not .survive 
for long its patro.n. There was a transition period froo* 1113 to A..D- 1174 during which 
time the use of Mon language was gradually replaced by . urmese until the time of <^hsu JI 
{1174-1211} when the .Mon language was-no longer used. Thiluin Man -was succeeded by 
his grandso-n Cahsu I who v/as popularly knowm as ^la_ung3ithu. 

As mentioned above^ Cansu 1 probably was the son of the Mon prince Nagasman: 
and the Burmese princess Rhweimsah, He was born in A.D, 1688^. and ascended the 


1. The Rajakumar Inscription Mon luce, line 17, Ep, Birnh I, i, p. 55 

2. Hmamian^ paras. 138 and 139; £?EC, pp. 100 and 108 

3 List 73l”3 (A 23) mentions that this succssscr of 'Thiluin Man w'as 63 vears bid in 3.-513. Theie.fore his 
year of birth was S. 450 (A.D. 1083). 

4 . List 346 (A 8). This insription is dated A.D. 2274 

5. List 73^"^ (A 23) and Fi. 113.b2 






B0RMA, 1044-1174 - • 

throne ip A.D, 1113-^ His name Causu is the burmardsed Jayasiim ~ The Viclorions 
In post-Pagan times,, he i.s nsualiv mentioned. as Alaungsithn The Furtnre 
Buddha, T'fie"'”’\^clorh>us Hero. His other names - Long IJfe, 

RhKvki DSJCik^^’' “ Shwegu Tempie, and ^^Tibhuvanadityapavaradham- 

Inar^Jg^^- Snri 0.1 Three Worlds, Most Excellent King of Law.5 The name ,.SdL~ 
'mmhan implies that he lived long but we caniiot leli’ with certainty the year of 
his death. According to the chronicles he ruled untiL S. 529 (A.D. 1167).6 Bui the 
Dhammayangyi mjcrmtjon/ tells us that his succegsor had finished buildir.g the Dhamma- 
,^yan^i'^M.9ild jp A.D. 1165 and therefore his role terminated one or two yea i s earlier— 
probably in A.D. 1163. If so, he reigned for iifty years and died a! the age of seventy five. 
He left a very important record. 

This most interesting record of Cahsu Ts is faces set in 

the wall of the (A.D. 1131)-'3 Except for toe dare which is 

written in Sanskrit, the rest of the inscripiion is in Fa]j verse of great poetical merit. Professor 
^P£_^a^^Tin says: 

It IS such good Pali. Some verses of the prayer remind us of the cannonica! 
Mettasu tta, or the Dicourse on Love.9 

The last stanza of the ■ iiiscription Rieritions the name of the donor and the dates of the 
begianiog and completion of the shrine. 

XhtJ-s the- v/ritmg: on this stone is made-by the King §rT Tibuvanadityadhammaraja, 
who is endowed with mindfulness, firmness, intelligence, character, who is a seeker 
of the can.stituents j;jir^na. Prosperity! The cave’O vvas begun on Sunday the 
4th day of the dark rralf of the month of Yaisakha fw-hen the moon was) in con¬ 
junction Vrith the • constellation Httarasadhaka and (the sun was) in Leo in 5>aka 
5'ear 1053. This cave was completed on the lUh day of the dark half of the month 
of Margasira on (Thursday) at the conjuoclion of the .sun with the constellation 

Vaisiikha in 1053 Saka year.H 

f 

This is.the one and only instance of the Sa Ka Era of A.D. 78 beirEg mentioned in the Pa^an 
mscription s. The dates correspond to Sunday 1.7 May 1131 and Thursday 17 December 


I. See abvoe, p. !0, n, 3 
2* Fi:365ai 

3.. Pi. 60a4 

4. Pi.SHblS 

5. PI. H 8. PI 241 

6 . GTC, p. 132 

7. PI, 4&5(1165) 

S, PI. 1-2 ‘ ' 

9. JBRS, X, ii, p, 67 

80. The term “cave^’used here means an artilicial cave and not a "'fXTve^^t-emple’^ like Aj-qma of india. 
Perhaps, “h^ov/-pagacia” is a better translation for the Burmese vvbfdT/rf'SeeTlso JB'RSi .XKVk if'jTTS 

II. >fxri, lii, p. 151 

12. In checking up the dates and rendering them into eqaivilents in the Christian Bra, with the heip of Sir 
Aili^SlilwhPs Charts (/T, 1910, pp, 2S9'-3i5),, i find that sseond Tagi? Vs'liseirmslead of .second WazoTa 
mis intercalary year of S. 49’3. 
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BlJDBefSM IN SUKiWA 

The king is alleged to be a great traveller ^ e\^en visiting places far beyond Burma by land 
and sea but we find no mention of nis travels in the jnscnplions. As menlioned above, he 
lived probably for seventy five years and died in A,D. 1 163. The t Th^^o i 
gives a list of early Pa gan k ings and thus we are able to tell who succeeded Cmh'U 1. 

It records that on S. 573, waxing 9 of /¥£?w/o? (Tuesday 21 July 121 !)> daughter of 
Marhak San Md Sok San.t^^ Kamkim/pouTQd_Si%m‘and dedic ated to the pagoda 

the la^ which was exempted aT~a result of a leBaLeng^uiry of MinjJ.u!a^'. 

Then it continues: 

...Thiliiin xMan lak thak le Iwai e’’ jSak TawRhaki lak thak !e Iwat ekj Im Taw Syan 
lak thak le Iwat e" j Narapii lak thak le Iwai <?’ / ...2 

It was exempted also in the reign of T hilain Man: also exempted in the reign of 
Sak Taw Rhap (Ca/?s?I.I); also exempted in the reign of/m (Kalagy^; 

and also exempted in the reign of Narapan {Capm U). 

True to tradition Ndtohmya after becomirjg king on Thursday 10 waxingx»f S. 

573 (18 August 1211)3 also granted the same exemption. Thus according to this inscription, 
Cahm ! was succeeded by Im 7>nv Syan - The Lord- of the Royal ■ ITouse.4 fn old Burmese, 
a palace is called im tav^ and therefore the name implies that be built a new palace. In the 
chronicles he is Naratim or Kalagya. We find no epigraphic evidence about his deceit and 
cruelty as mentioned in the chronicles. We cannot, also ascertain that being angry 
with the king, the mahuthera Pamsaku went over to Ceylon, Bilt the Sinhalese 
chronicle Culavamsa records charges against the King of Ramapha.S It says that the 
two kingdoms i.e. Lanka and Ramamia, since they belonged to the same faith, had friendly 
relations for a long time. Trade between the two countries also flourished. Then suddenty 
the foolish king of Rafnmna, who was then Im Taw Syah ditreated the Sinhalese 
merchants and took exorbitant rates on afi exports, largely elephants to Lanka. To avenge 
this King Pardkkamobdhu I (1153-1186) sent an expedition to' Burma under general Adicca. 
As a result the Burmese king Vi'as’ killed. It even claims SinliaTese suzerainty over Burma 
henceforth. The Devanagala inscription gives the date of this invasion as. A.O. 1165.6 
The Burmese chronicles say that Naratho {hri Taw Syah) died at the hands of Indians from 
Pataikkhaya.7 The Dhammayangyi pagoda of Pagan is.attributed to him and its inscription^ 
is dated A.D. 1165. Therefore it seems that he was king only for a short period (?n63-5) 
during v^hich time he built that pagoda and it was left unfinished when he was assasinated 
by the Sinhalese in 1165. According to the jS4oi5nt Thetso inscription quoted a bo Vb, be 
was succeeded by Cahsu IL But between Im Taw Syoh and Cahsu Tl, there was an 
interregnum of nine years. The chronicles try to fill in this blank with a .ficiitious king called 
Minyin Naratheinkha.9 


1. Hmannan, para, 14i; (jPC, pp. J13-22 

2. PK 

3. This date in Pi. 60a9, S. 57.3, waxing. . of Tuinslan Thursday is completed frorn Ihc dale given in FI. 
90 ^ 

4. This name does not apply to all kings of Burma as Pharoah - the Great Hou.se, is used for all kings of 
ancient Egypt 

5. Wijesinha: Mahavamsa H, pp. 189~92 and Geiger: Culavtuhsa il, pp. 64-70 . 

6. Sec S. Paranavitana: “Devanagala Rock-inscription of Parckramahuhu Ep. Zey.^ IM, vis. pp. 312-25 
1. Paiaikkhaya is in Tippera district, north east of Chittagong. See also Harvey: Burma, pp,. 326-7 

8. PI. 4 & 5 (1165) - '■ - • • . 

9. Hmannan, para. 143; GPC^ pp. 133-8 
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BURMA, 1044-1174 

The chronicles have one Minyin .Narathemhka (1171-4) as the king before 
II This”~Is clearly a mistake because Narasingha Uccand, whose regnar title was ^ri 
^Tribhavanadityapqvaradhammardjadhirdjaddnapalil was son and successor of Ndtonmydl dind 
noTof Taw Syan (Kalagya). Ndtonmyd ascended the throne on Thursday, 10 waxing of 
Tdauslafi~^.Sll) August 1211)3 and reigned for about twenty years. We hrid in an 
inscription^ that in A.D. 1231, a king (his name is illegible) made a dedication and sj^ared 
the merit with his younger brother Klqcy^. Klacwd ascended the throne on 4 Waxing of 
I^fdkdyS. SfJ (19 luly 1235).5 Therefore, it is possible that Klacwd's, elder brother and his 
^ttdtcQSSOi {Narasingha Uccand) ruled from A.D. 71231 to A.D. 1235. A suit recorded 
in an inscription dated A.D. 12596 says definitely that from Ndtonmydto Tarukyliy there are 
five kings, perhaps excluding Mqn_Ym whose reign was so short that his name was left out of 
the list. The corrected dyn astic table shown below v/ill be of much help to understand this. 

KINGS OF PAGAN 1044-1287^ 


1, Aniruddhq 

?I044-?i077 

(1. Anawratha, founder of the empire 

1044) 

2. Man LuJan 

71077-1084 

(2. Sawlu, son of 1 

1077) 

3. Thiluin Man [Usurper] 1084 -1113 

(3. ^yanzittha, son of 1 

1084) 

4. Cansu I 

1113-71163 

(4. Alaungsithu, grandson of 3 

1112) 

. 5. hn Taw Syan 

71163-1165 

(4. Narathu, son of 4 ‘ 

1167) 

Interregnum 

1165-1174 

(6. Naratheinhka, son of 5 

1170) 

6. II[Aniruddhay -1211 

(7. Narajpalisithu brother of 6 

1173) 

7. Ndtonmyd, son of 6 

1211 -71231 

(8. Htilominlo or Nantaungmya, son of 7 

1210) 

8. Narasingha Uccand 
son of 7 

9. Klacwd, son of 7 

2123J-1235 

1235 -?1249 

(9. Kyaswa, son of 8 

1234) 

10. Uccand, son of 8 

71249-1256 

(10. Uzana, son of 9 

1250) 

11, Man Yan, son of 10 

12. Tarukpliy, son of 10 

71256 

1256 -1287 

(11. Narathihapate or Tarokpyemin, son of 10 1254) 


1. PI. 138^ and PI. 568b5-6 

2. PI. 1382 and PI. 200l 

3. PI. 90l 

4. PI. 672,9 

5. PI. 90^A.15and PI. I8ll 

6. PI. 193^ 

7. Names and dates in parenthesis are from Handbook of Oriental History, (1951), p. 131 

8. The chronicles combine this king’s name with No. 11 King Ma/i Van and thus a fictitious name of King 
Minyin Naratheinkha appears and he is made the predecessor of Cansu II. 
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CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OF BURMA S!74-I287 

WHILE Mon together with such languages as Sanskrit , Py:u and Bur^ji^ was usedl 
during th?I ransition p.erjo_d , with the advent of Camil 11 we come to the BurmesQ period of 
Pa<7ah culture as opposed to the Mon period in the hfst half of the dynasty. It seems that a 
reaction^ainst Mon influe nce set in and a burmanisi ng movement, which in the course of the 
next three centuries influenced.Mon much more than Mon. had done Burmese, started with 
full force.. With the change . in language came an entirely dilferent Jitjle of^iting. The 
Burmans started v/riting their language in a simple-and. straightforward way. They used short 
sentences probably because they were less, sophisticated and mure, vigorous than the Mon or 
Che later Burmani^. An example, of the new style is given below : 

j o j Uiw^ 'Klaw San kloh pill pri j Sdkarec 560 Ta (po) la plen Ihwdt {e) klon 3 chon 
{sa) nkan acM cum 2 pd sankan 2 . .n {p) iy turn .. si paiensd 1 pan nwd ma / Ihu e 
/ sansard (len rd rd) chuw may luw fidray ma luw {plan cum sate) . . . luiw sansard 
achum nuyrapan tuin {khytin e) j / lup su khapafi ra ca pd ci / / o j j chimi dhon I (c) 

■ piy e kathin le piy e kadhi (n) . . so ap 40 fid cd kard 20 / / luim khwak 4 khlap 
sapit ta turnm.kkon Ion 1 chwkhri (n)hap 20 nah cym ran atuin ma si liw sa te2 • 

Haying built a monastery, I, on 11 February 1199, dedicated (to 

the Rejidon) three monast eries,, two complete sets of monastic roJ)es, two robes, 
wishing tree—-and .a.cow. Wheresoeyer I. wander ,, in spmsara I wish not 
misery like helL* May (the wishes) be fulfilled. J wish nirvana at the end of samsara. 
May all the workersXon the pagodg) share my inerit. I .gave a thousand oil lamps, 
k athinq robes,.forty", nee^s, twenty.jars, four cups, an alinsbowl,, a bell, twenty 
■ My capital, is,small; my"wants infinite. 

For-the sake of comparision, an extract from a Monjnscrjpdon written in praise of Kyanz^ 
tlians given below., ■ 

/ smin dcWaid\v. -\ dey kdl kirmun gna smin ^ri Tribhuwanddityadhammardja god 
ydn ptidn c^dfi ma jnok kum ci ydl gabbha tliin j ya'n nimi't jirnak dumhic naksat 
dumhic stlun ta gna smin ^ri Tribhuvmnddityadhammardja gob / d^y kup cinleh gna 
smin Sri Tribhuwanddityadhammardja gob sduk kseb purfirey moy ma nom ku 
pumas row kseh ma das. not kirkiil mat'hrey scinleh ci sturn bah row they ma taw 
kim /4 

of devas ! In the time of the reign of King $n Triblmwanad^^^ 
raja, if another army should come, a good omen of victory, an auspicious cohs'tel- 
iation shall cotriiTefore King ;^rl Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja. In the time of 


3. Cansu i’s Shwezigon Inscription Ep. Birm.^ Ill, i,;No. X, pp. 68-70 is in Mon, the Shwegugyi Inscription 
(Pj. 1 & 2) is in Pali and Sanskrit, Rajakumr Inswiption is in Mon, Burmese, Pyu and PaJi. The 
■Burmese insciriptions of this transition period are PJ. 110, Pi. 11J - 112, PI. 3 , PI. 4-5 

2. Pi. 117b 

3. Probably sandals for monks. 

4. ^. ^ ] cl 5-22^ pp, 118-9, 
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way King ^ri Tribhuwaniditya^ shall ride upon a noble steed that has 

swiftness even as the-steeds .that ...are of the bre^^ of, the clouds, (and) shall figM 
(and) shall shine like the noonday suno” 

With the, change in the langua ge came thC/Change in archit ecture . 

A new style of architecture gradually replaced the “Mon type”. Professor Luce_ gives a 
very good picture of this change. " 

The Bin;man, in contrast with the Jalaing of those dayS; was an unromantic 
matter-of-fact person. He wrote in proii[and not in poetry. He described simply,. 

' Without exaggeration - very differently from Burmifli*~bf latter days. The dim 
religious light, dark corridors and rich, lurid colouring' which Mons liked in their 
temples ha disliked. And. when he borrowed tiieir style of architecture 'he soon 
knocked out big open doorways on all sides of their murky bat™ridden temples, and 
let in sunlight^ and' his Caste in colour and design was far brighter astd lighter 
than theirs.'1 

Let us now 'study the nature of the early Burmese inscriptions. 

Largely the inscription pillars were put up to record their dedications. They dedicated 
lands, slaves and various kinds of commodities to pagodas "and’ mohasteries. This is the 
main form of their investment ai they believed that In so giving "away their property they 
would ultimately attain nirvana. They took every care to record w'hat they had given away 
in charity. The slaves were listed by name, nationality, age and status. The area, class and. 
extent of the lands'were given in detail. Witnesses' to their good deeds were cited fey nam© 
and position. Dates were given for all specific occasions. In conclusion they blessed all 
supporters of their meritorious v/orks, cursed all infringers' of them and prayed for the boon 
of eternal, peace. Thus, the inscriptions they-left behind' are brief in statement but contai.Ti 
historical material and are never dull to read. As the' use of the native tongue 
became popular, it seems that everybody .who could afford a dedication would think Ms 
work of merit' incomplete unless he recorded it orA an mscription. Thus, we have' more 
epigraphs in this latter half of tbs dynasty than in the earlier one. Thanks to these we know 
more about their kings than we know about their predecessors. Still, little is known of 
Cansii 11 except the date of his accession, how many queens he had, and his children. 

The Saw Min Hla inscription^ (which is a copy made in Bodawpaya’s reign from the 
one made by Saw Min Hla the aprqntoau^ » conciibitie - of II) definitely mentionec! that 
"'in S. 536 (1174) Cansu Mankri ascended the golden mountaintheihrone. Cansii ll 
had s.ix queens and many concubines. The queens were : 

1. Tonphlaman » The South Queen 

2. Mhcphlansan » The North Queen 

3. Caw Mrakan Sah - The Queen of the 'Emerald-Lake 

4. Vaiamsikd (Uchokpan) » The Ornament of the Head 

5. Caw Alhwan - Queen Paragon 

6. . Veluvaii - Queen Gift of Bamboo 


1. *JBRS, XXII, iii, pp, 121»2 

2. Copy. List 7157 (B, II. 839) 

3. Aprcn is the term used for lesser wives ia th« law books. See D. Richardson ; the Damatkat the Imw 

ofMeiiGo, p. 94. Probably teo means “Royal Junior Wife"*. 
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BURMAj li74-12S7 

Queen To ^hlansqS J, though her name implies that she wiLs Can su IFs chief queen, was actually 
pfoSfely^sEe~had no childrc-n. Queen Mark ansan's son inherited the throne and there¬ 
fore she stood next below Markansan in position. The Mahadhi inscription (1211)2 gives the 
names of the donors listed in order of their rank and position and'thus we are able to give 
the names anS'statirs of IFs queens. It says that in S. 573 Waning 7 of Santu, the 

Mahathera Dhammavildsa dQdiCdiitd somQ slzNQS, 14 oxen and 100 pay'^ of 

faiidTrom thelS^^ region to the Tilomanguir pagoda {ITrailokliihohbuil - The Great 
Happinese of tEe^Three Wbrlds.3) After him the great King Cansu IF dedicated to the same 
pagoda 50 pay of land from l^raniut and 30 pay from Mapancara Hurdnay village. Next, 
who was still the_Crown Prince at that time, dedicated 100 pay of land from 
"WfiMntnhu, Next, Queen Mrakansan {Ndtonmyd'^ mother) dedicated 50 pay of land from 
'^Mapancara Next, Queen Fudp/i/ad iS'u«4 dedicated 40of land from Tonplun. 

Ne^t, Queen Mlacphlansan dedicated 30 pay of land from Putak. Next, Queen Uiw Chok 
Pan^s three sons were dedicated as slaves to the pagoda by the great King Cansu II 
and he himself redeemed them by dedicating 30 pay of land from Ui Chok Kuiw. Then, 
Princess A caw Mali Lha who was the only sister of Ndtonmya^ dedicated~36 pay of land from 
20 from .Jfwa Ss, 20 from Mapancara and 10 from Sa Yofi. The land 
dedicated were therefore 510 pay in total. 

The Midwedaw inscription (1179)5 mentions that the Queen Tohphlansan dedicated her 
■ slaves and lands of Xa/r 'i^w'village near Kre Puiw. Qyxttn Mlacphlansan^ ^cQoidmg to the 
Mahadhi inscription quoted above, holds a third position6 among the queens of Cansu II, 
In old Burmese, the word mlacphlan or mlac ok means the north and later it is shortened to 
mlok. TTsually the north queen occupies a second position. ¥/e have another mention of 
Kr name in the inscription? but unfortunately, it is largely illegible except for ' 

the blessings and prayers. Queen as the mother of Ndtonmyd (1211-?! 231) 

the son and successor of. Cansu |I, was considered very important, although she was of 
humble birth.8 The interesting story of the king’s whitlow and her tender care of it,9 accord¬ 
ing to traditional accounts, has one weak point so~that we feel reluctant to accept it in full. 
According-to the story her son was the youngest among the king’s sons,l0but ie 

token of love, the king promised her to name him his successor. • Epigraphic evidence shows 
that he v/as not the youngest sonJl The queen’s dedication of lands to the Mahdthera 


1. A king in Bnrma when giving audience faces east with his chief queen on his right side i.e. the 
south. Therefore Ae South Queen is the Chief Queen. 

2. Pi. 34 ..-.• 

3. Ink Inscription PI. 367b. (Burmese)? and (Pali)^* Bdruci was the original builder of this pagoda. But he 

died in 1125 without completing it. SarhTra tBl conimu^ the building which was completed in 1217 
and he gave the name Tilomanguir (Tralld^mo^huTl) to this pagoda in 1223. It is very interesting to note 
that the name of this pagoda sounds very much like a Mon name and that such a name was given to a 
pagoda at the time when burmanization was in full Tbrce. Probably, this name is corrupted into 
HtilominJo, ^ 

4. . PI.343 

5. PI. 2563,20 

6. - PI. 349 

7. PI. 342 

8. ifwawiara, para. 143; GPC, p. 141 

9. Ibid., para. 143; GPC, p. 141. See also Harvey; Burma, pp. 58, 329 
,10. Ibid., para. 143; GFC, p. 151 

11. below DD. 19-20 

2 - 1.000 ^ 
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■buddhism in BURMA-^ 


DJumimaraja^uru, tutor of her son {Ndtonmya) and daughter {Acaw A£a^Lhay is recorded in 
MahadW ft seems that she died some time between I220~and 1231 as oiie of 

her grandchildren in 1239 recorded the dedication of some lands and slav^es which originally 
belonged to the old grandmother QxiQtn^Skhin Phiwd Marafcdn Sah and h'dd devolved through 
Natohmyd who died in ?j23I to the donor of the^^ H^inbyushin . pagoda.3 In '1244s 
when another grandchild Satjya made a dedication at the Thinganyon pagoda,4he expressedly 
prayed that Queen Marakan San may also get the merit ofhfs good 'deedir' 

...7 suiw' nd plu so kofi mhu kd phurhdJon Cahsu niankri amiphurhd Marakan San ra 

bay sate... ' 

The last mention ot her name in the inscriptions is in a legal case of 1291 when her name is 
referred to as the original owner of the land in dispute.5 Vatarnsi kcK i, also known as 

U Chok Pan - The Ornament of the Mead, was fourth in position among the queens of Cansu 
11.7 She was theyounger sister of Uin\ Thak Plan San^, the Lady of Tulfi San^ and Suldp hirac 9 
husband of Krontau San.iO She had three children (or?sons) who were once dedicated to the 
Tilomangiiir pagoda by Cansu II and were later redeemed.11 The three children were 
Rdjasutay Gangdsura and IPyarnkhi^^ who with the exception of the last, figured as the 
most important persons next to the king in the state, during the reigns of Ndtonmya^ Na rq- 
sing/m Uccand and Klacwd. They were given high places of honour, probably because 
their mother Queen Votamsikd came from a very highborn Sinhalese family. We know very 
little about Queen Caw Alhwan. The Dhammardjika pagoda built by Cansu IJ Was com¬ 
pleted in 1198 and in 1200, Queen Caw Alhwan dedicated slaves to that pagoda.M In 
1231-2, the queen and her daughter Sattikdmi made another dedication' of slaves to 
the same pagoda. 14 The last queen in our list is Veluvati, of whom the chronicles write 
a very lovely but quite mythical story.15 She was found in a ‘ giant barnBoo ®'born of 
heat and moisture” and she had all the attributes of a lovely damsel except that her 
ears were too big and she was pot-bellied. When brought’ to the palace she was 
first offered to king Minyin Naratheinhka who refused to accept her T}'ecause of her 
big ears and stomach. The queen-mother cut her ears to the right size, put her on 
a diet and gave her to Cansu 11 who was'then the Crown Prince. 


1. PI. 34^1, PI. (-iVcC 

2. PI. 63a^9 

3. PJ. 13326 

4. PI. t53a5-6,H 

5. Pi. 27223 

6. PI. 915, 94a6, 145^4 {Uchokpan) 

7. PI. 34*^. {Uiw Chok Pan) 

8 . PI. I43a7, PI. 1435^, PI. 145 ^^ , 

9. PI. 14421 (rallvcr of Queen Caw), PI. 14514,15 

10. PI. 1451-5 

11. Sec above p, 17 

•2. Raja.mra - PI. 9020, PI. 9)6 PI. 94a6.21, pi. I04l4, p). 37430, PI. 3759, PI. 3769,47. Garigasura • PI 
90*20, P!. 1862, PI. 37430. P>w;jA/j/- PI. 4214, pi. 94a26, pf. I86l 

13. Pi. 369b^ 6 

14. List 163^3 (A 50) 

15. Hnmnnan, para. 143; GPC, p. 135 
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‘‘When her ear was cut aright she bore a marvellous beauty insomuch that ail 
men seeing her were dazed and could not stand upright.” It was because of her 
beauty that Cansu II quarrelled with his brother (King Mmyin^ N and 

eventually theming was killed and Cansu U succeeded himJ Unfortunately, as men¬ 
tioned above, epigraphic evidence shows that there was no intermediate king between 
!m Taw Syan iM'Cansu 11. Nor can we find mention of Vel uvatrs son Jayajum 
i^the in^riptipns. In the Sulamani inscription (1175)2, this was mentioned as the 

donor o7 the Nadaungtap pagoda. We can trace only' two names from among the 
kin^j’s concubines and they were Aprqhtoau Co^ Man: Lha^ and Mqnma Khan Mi fiiay^ 
who made a dedication in 1198. In another dedication dated 1206 this Khan Mi Nay was 
mentioned as Co Khan Mi ^ay. She probably waspromoted then to ^ueenship because we 
have many instances in the inscriptions showing that only queens and princesses used the 
prefix.Co.. Perhaps she was the king’s, fayouxite. Cansu II must have had many children, 
of whom we know tha.t]Ndionmyd and Princess were born of Queen Mrakan San, 

Rdjasura, Gangasura, and "IPyarhkhi were born of Queen Vatamsikd and Princess Sattl- 
"kami born of Queen Caw Alhwan. There were three others, namely^Kramsuinkn (father-in- 
'\av/of Samaniasu),5 Singhapicah^ and the wife of Byaggasura^ but unfortunately we can¬ 
not trace the names of their mothers. Cansu was succeeded by Ndtonmyd on 18 
August 1211.8 

■In the Inscriptions, the new king is known as Ndtonmyd^ or JNdton Skhlnl^ 
—^^The Lord of the Ear Ornaments. The chronicles name him __ Nandaungmya because his 
mother made many entreaties to Cansu II that he might succeed , to the throne. 11 ' This does 
not hold good any longer. Ndtonmyd, though his mother was-a' gardener’s daughter,12 was 
undoubtedly able and efficient and not the youngest son of Cansu IJ as alleged. 13 He succeed¬ 
ed to the throne superseding the three sons of Vatamsikd, who by blood, seem to have had a 
better claim to.. thejUirone, Perhaps, Ndtonmyd's gentleness and affability won their super¬ 
ficial submission.14 All or at least one of them, Pyamkhf, however might, have been 
plotting against him who in their eyes was a murper. Ultimately in alliance with Prince 
Sifighapican, and PvmcQ Klacwd (yopnger son of Ndtonmyd v/ho later became king in 1235), 
Fyamkhi rebelled.15 'Undoubtedly the attempt failed and''most probably Pyarnkhi and 


1. Hmannan, para. 143; GfC, pp. 135-6 

2. List 97 {UB. I, 173) 

3. List 715 {B. II, 839) 

4. PI. 292 

5. PI. 513, PI. 832 

6. PI. 4li0, PI, 4214, PI. 7427 pi. ]33l6 

7. PI. 16215, p]. 182a9 

8. PI. 90l 

9. P1.*312“3, PI. 346 , PI. 63a2-3, p], 642, PI. 1865, pi. 239 II, PI. 27229 

10. PI. 4l3,Pj. 231bl,PI. 273 I 

11. Probably the chroniclers read (Nandaungmya) instead of Ndtonmya which is quite possible 

and had to fabricate a storyTo support their reading. 

12. Hmannan, para. 143; GPC, p. 141 

13. para. 143; GTC, p. 151 

14. Ibid., para. 143; GPC, pp. 150-1 

15. PI. 4214, PI. 18611 
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Singhapican were executed; but the king forgave Klaewd and PyamkhPs son (name unknown) 
pbssMy"Because of their youth. It seems that, Rdjasura Z-M Gangasura remained loyal to 
Mjpnmyd henceforth. When Klaewd ascended" the’ throne, they two together with the 
ministers Mahdsamanta, Amritta Lakyd, Anantajayapikrama and Mahdsaiti were appoint¬ 
ed to form a'royai commjssjon enquiring into the authenticity of the religious lands, especially 
the Han Ram Fa~Ak lands dedicated hy JayapavattatiA If the evidence was weak, King Klaewd 
was intent upon confiscating them as he-was very much con^med with the'dwindling of the state 
revenue_Gwing to the ever increasing extent of the i^ligious lands from which he could collect 
Tothlng. When appointing the said commission, Rdjasura and Gangasura were described as 
man pha^uy - the king's father's younger brothers i.e. Ndtonmyd's younger brothers.2 Thus 
we come to'the conclusion that Ndtonrnyd v/as, if not the eldest, one of the senior sons and 
definitely not the youngest son of Cansii 11. Likewise another name of the king Htilominlo - the 
Choice of the White Umbrella as well a^his Predecessor-cannot be taken as true.3 He is also 
called Uccana^ a name adopted for the first time by a Pagan king. Probably, the name is 
Uccan^ha - the High Protector-which has a close resemblen^'to Uccadeva a name by which 
£Minu is sometimes known. Plis regnal title is «Sr?' Tribhamfmdityapavaradhammardjd - The 
Victorious King, Sun of the Three Worlds, Most Excellent King of Law.5 As mentioned 
above, he was Mrakan SaiYs son andliis younger sister was Princess Acaw Man Lha. 

In his youth he was educated by a monk on whom he conferred the title of Dhammardjaguru 
when he became king.6 This monk was mentioned as the native of Molahd, a village to the 
east of_ Dala in Lower If he was a Mon by race, v/hich is not unlikely, it is 

important to note that Mon still remained teachers and advisers at the Court of. Pagan 
v/hen the tendency at that time was to forget the Mon influence. We know more about the 
reign of this king than of his predecessors. .... . . 

In the rebellion in the early years of his feign when his halfbrotbers Singhapican and 
Pyamkhi rebelled,7 and his younger son Klaewd sided with his enemies, the king had to 
depend largely on the services of his five ministers to quell it. When the trouble was over, 
he pardoned his son and the son of Pyamkhi and to his five ministers he gave each seven 
hundred pay of land as ray chu - the reward for valour. They were Asankhyd^ Anantasu, 
Asawai^ Rdjasafikram and Caturangasu.^ Probably, PyarnkhPs son surrendered to Asankhyd 
because, it was the latter who brought the rebel prince back to Pagan and it was to him that 
the king gave all the former slaves of that prince. The minister Anantasu was the 
Mahdsendpati - Commander-in“Chief, of Ndtonrnyd. He and his wife built the Laymyakhna 
pagoda, Minnanthu^ Pagan and left a great number of inscriptions recording their deeds of 
merit. One of these inscriptions9 records a law suit concerning slaves and tells us an interest- 


1. PI. 90 

2. PI. 90 

3. Tentatively, the name Htilominlo is the corruption of Tilomanguir which also is possibly derived from 
T railokluhqhbiiil (PI. 34^, PL 367b7). See above p. 17, n. 3 

4. pi. 364 PI. 4216, pi. 78b9, p], 90 I, PL 1233, PL* 190al2 

5. ' PL 312* Identical with the title of (^aiisu I 

6. PL 63a2-3, 13-14 

7. PL 4214, PI. 18611 

8. PL 4217, PL 190al2 

9. PL 78b. See also Chapter X 
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in story of how slaves were bought and sold or given away to settle debts. Another of his 
inscriptions! mentioned the procedure of an appeal court which was'calfed Atam tryd. The 
appeal court j^ges mentioned in it were Cansaphan Mlat, Baccrapatiy, Patansa and Mah away. 
They were officially called sanphama i.e. judges, as distinct from ministers and governors. 
The minister Asaweit {?Ahatthdma) was in his civil duties, the aklarh tan so man amai2 - 
Royal Registra^^ His wife built aku - hollow pagoda, in 1236 to commemorate his death 
and dedicated slaves to it. The reverse face of •thejn.scripition3 recording this dedication has 
a detailed account of the building-costs^ which gives us comparative prices of the, itx>m- 
modities iri the Pagan period." The minister RajasankramS was a prominent judge of 
Natonmya's reign. The ^ro.nicles regarded him as the cause of Tcirukpliy being made king 
nri256, superseding his eldei brother.6 But we do not know how far it is true, it seems that 
Rdjasankram became the chief minister during the reigns of Ndtonmyd's successors. The 
minister Catura n^asu was also a judge and his associate judges were Mahasaman, 
KahkapjiirQc^ Atulqijsawir and NarintasuJ Another important officer of the reign was 
Sar^an Jeyyapwat {Jayapamttati) who built the_Zeyaput pagoda, East Pwazaw, Pagan and 
the inscripTion of that pagodaS gives the exact dates of the^accession of Ndtonmyd and Klacwd, 
which were S. 573 waxing 10 of Tdauslan, Thursday (18 August 1211) and S. 597 Waxing 4 
of Nam led, Thursday (19 July 1235) respectively. This inscription also gives another four 
associate officers of Jeyyapwat, viz. Satya, Cankray, Krarhmaphat and Siri Indrapicah. Nara- 
singha Uccanci was N at on my d's suooossor. 

was succeeded in 71231 by his elder son Narasingha Uccand, whose regnal 
title was ^ri Tribhavanddityapavaradhammard jaddnapati - The Victorious King, Sun of the 
Three Worlds, Most Excellent (King of Law, King of Kings, Lord of Charity.5 Narasingha 
Uccand had probably two ^queens and they were Queen Cmv and Queen - Phwd Jaw, Queen 
Cdw had two sons Singhapati and TrydphydlO and probably a daughter Acaw Lat. The North 
Kuni inscription (1241) records the meritorious deed done by Queen Cdw, the wife of 
Narasingha Uccand and the mother of Prince- Singhapati and Prince Trydphyd.\ I Acaw Lat 
wife of Jeyyasaddhiy who served as minister to the king was probably her third child. She 
left an inscription dated S. 623 Waxing 5 of Mlwaytd (3 August 1261) which is of immense 
historical value.12 Because of this inscription, we are abletosay-ihat Ndtonmyd wassucceeded 
by Narasingha Uccand and not by Klacwd directly as the chronicles say.13 ft was written 
thus: 

/ / ^ri Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammardja man so mankrUsd im rhiy man Narasingha 

1. PJ. 79bl7. See below p. 44 and Chapter 111 

2. Ph966 

3. PI. 97 

4. See JBRS, XXX, p. 327, n. 105 

5. PI. 371 a5 

6. Hmannan, para. 147; GPC, pp. 158-60 

7. PI. 125a2-4 

8. PI. 9o1,15 

9. PI. 1381, PI. 568b5-6 

10. Trayphyd probably means - the Lord of Law. In the posl-Pagan period, it became so 

popular that many kings, were called by that name.. 

11. PI. 1382,3, 

12. PI. 200 

13. Hmannan, para. 145; GPC, pp, 154-5. See also JBRS, XXII, ii, pp. 100-2 
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Vccand sami A caw Lat man so mansami nhan amaiyd kri phlac tha so Jayyasaddhiy 
man so ddyakd mon nham 2 yok sah / / chanawuti rogd / / kuiw chay khrok pa so and 
/ / hattinsakammd / / krammd 32/1 pancavisaii bhayd / / bhuiy 25 pd / / iy mhya so 
bhuiy and j / samsard chuiw firay khapan khjup rd arap phlac tha so sabbahu purhg. 
chu kuiw ra khlyan so kron / /i 

Princes Acaw Lot, daughter of Naras ingha l^ccgnd who was son and Heir Apparent of 
the. great king l^^J[]/jbhaianddityapavarad^ (i.e. Ndtonmyd) dind hpi 

husband Jeyyqsaddhiy, the great minister - these’ donors husb^a""'and wife desire 
the boon of sahhannulqnana ■* Buddhahood, whichlTthe end of samsara and all 
the miseries like 96 diseases, 32 causes of evil and 25 calamities. 

Another important queen of Narasingha Vccand was Phwd Jaw, In the Minwaing' 
inscriptipii (1272)2 she called herself the daughter-in-law of Ndtonmyd^ but she did hot 
mention the name of her husband. He could have been either Narasingha Vccand or Klacwd . 
When sharingjh^^merit of her good deed said: 

/ / z' suiw Ihyan nd plu so konmhu akluiw kd / / riy mliy khapsim so askhin phlac tha 
so mlai cwd so nd Ian skhin mankri / / nd sd mankri. j / nd mliy mankri / / i mankrt 
sum yok caso non Id lat so man khapsim le nd dtu ra ciy sate / / 

The reward of the good deeds thus done by me - may my most excellent husband 
lord the king, lord of the water and land; my son the king; my grandson the king » 
may these three kings and all the kings to come hereafter, get it equally with me.4 

Definitely, her son the king and her grandson the king v/ere^£a«d and She 

mentioned Klacwd in her inscriptions but not as her husband and from other inscriptions^ we 
have the name of the qi^ens of the Klacwd. She 'was not among them. ' Therefore her 
husband the king most pfobably was Narasingha Vccand. Thus, Narasingha Vccand was 
succeeded by his younger brother Klacwd with whom he had shared his merit on making 
a ^dicatjpn on S. 593 Waning 1 of Plasuiw7 (11 December 1231). 

' Klacwd became king on S. 597 Waxing 4 of Namkd, Thursday^ (19 July 1235). He was 
.also known as (Jgw^L-^ We do not know the name of Klacwd's mother. She died when 
he was very young. The Laymy^khnajnscrip.tioji (1253)10 set up by his aunt says : 

/ / Sakarac 597 khu j / Asin nhac Namkd la chan 4 ryak Krdssapatiy niy / / Klacwd 
man rhuyjpn tqk pri / / nd mi kuiw kd nd ma si luik • j j na mithuy muy ruy nd kri 


1. 

PI. 

2001-6 

2. 

PI. 

234 & 235 

3. 

PI. 

23438 

4. 

PI. 

23510-11 

5. 

PI. 

23426,28,32 

6. 

PI. 

246 2 PI. 27320 

7. 

PI. 

671-2 

8. 

PI. 

9014-15, pj. 1811 

9. 

PI. 

23428.32 

10. 

PI. 

]8i1-4 
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e fid mithuy Ihyan te na mi hu ruy // im plu niy piy e, // im ihoii kywan lay le 
piy /an’ mu e, j I 

On 19 July 1235 Klay wd ascended the golden mountain. never knevV my mother. 
My aunt brought me up aM so I. grew. Truly my aunt has been a mother to me.” 
So saying, he built a house and gave it to me to live in. He also gave me household 
slaves and jice fields. 

This aunt.built u h^^lc^ pagoda and dj^dicated^th_e slaves and [ands given to her by the king 
to thatjajpjla in 1253. The house he gave was also turned into a nionastery. It is a 
mystery still why Nara sifi^ha JJecana by his chie f 
queen, were ousted from the succesion by Klacwd and why the succession reverted to the 
■older branch of thejroyjLLfeipJly death of Klacwd. Probably the sons of Narasingha 

Uacand were too young when their father died and therefore their uncle was made king . But 
there must have been a sort of agreement between the two branches that after ^/aevve the 
succession should revert to the older bfanch.l It seems that there was some opposition to 
KlacwiTs succession. The Minwaing inscripiion2 records a rebell ion in the year following 
bis accession. It says: • 

iJ^'akarac 59S khu I I Kraiuiic nhac Mlwaytd la chan fid ryak Tannhankanuy niy jj 
Sirivadhand plac sa rhawackiiiw Singhdpikram plac pd e, j j atuiw Skhin Cawkn 
Kwan Frok I^ay nhuik niy taw mu so Singhapikram mayd min e, / j atuiw kywan Ian 
Pukamsd / / niy ra ciy la siy / / fid kywan j j lay / / uyan kd skhin yu ciy khlyan 
hu min J I min taw mu piy rakd Pukam niy ra ejj 

On 9 June 1236 when sinned (i.e. rebelled), his elder brother 

was involved in the sin. Our Lord Caw Kri (i.e. Klacwd) was sitting in ihQ Kwan 
Prok '$ay - the Small Variagated Hall, when the wife of'Singhapikram said: “Your 
servant’s husband - let him, I pray, be allowed to remain here at Pagan. My slaves, 
paddy lands and gardens -1 would ask my lord to take them.” (The king) allowed 
Singhapilcfam to remain at Pagan (but confiscated his estates). • 

Another inscription3 mentions that two monks were involved in a rebellion against Klacwd. 
This is the only instance we have in the inscriptions of our period of monks getting mixed up 
in politics.4 The king also had some trouble with the rnonks in a land dispute. 

Klacwd probably was very much annoyed by the loss of revenue owing to a great increase 
of religious lands and therefore an attempt to confiscate the religious lands was one of the 
first measures he took after his accession. The Zayaput inscription says : 

/ / Sakarac 597 khu / / Isin nhac / / Narnkd la chan 4 ryak Krdsapatiy niy d j j 
mankri sd man Klacwd rhuy ton tak ruy / / akriy and nhuik te mahdddn mliy 
khapsin yu fat te / /5 

On 19 July 1235 the great king’s son Prince Klacwd ascended the golden mountain 
and after that mahdddna lands of up-stream and down-stream he took. 


K There was no rigkihnv.for succession but usually the eldest son of the chief queen succeeded to the 
throne. There were however many exception.s. 

2. PI. 23431-4 

3. PI. 10224-5 

4 . See-below-GhiHHeF VII for details. 

5. PI, 91)15-16 
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In the course of this measure he confiscated the Han Ram Pa-ak lands dedicated by Sambym 
Jayapavattati to a forest monestaryT monksTaiseTan'o^ection and therefore he had to 
appoint a£omrmssion Jo look into the niaUerr The commission reported that the monks 
were right and therefore the kmg had to re-dedica te_ the Hanram Pa-ak lands to the 
monastery. Anyhow by this Qomcatjqn many ~pay of land were lost to the Religi on f or 
ever. But tradition required X/acrml:o made dedications of land etc. during his filetime and 
therefore soine^R^uld be undoubtedly restored to the Religion. Klacwa made a big 
dedication immediately after his accession .1 He even gave a hundred pay oflandtothe 
Brahmans who probably conducted his coronatio n.1 It was in his reign perhaps between 
f237an3 1248 that the monks ^buticanda and Dhammasiri went over to Ceylon for educa¬ 
tional purposes.2 Possibly a religicTus pu rification movement started afterTheir returiTffom 
teyibn. The most importanfrhinister of the~r?ign™waT"i/a/zd.5a^ who was the ch^rf 
minister as well as the viceroy of the northern part of Burma. He" was sometimes called the 
Yicer oy of Koncan^ as he had to take charge of the Koncan area (near Bhamo) which was 
probably the northernmost of the Burmese empire, Klacwa also tried to improve 
administration and ensure gea^e in his kingdom. 

Towards the end of the reign Klacwa issued an edict against all malefactors dated 6 May 
12495 and he decreed that his edict must be written on stone pillars and .every village with 

more than fifty houses must have one erected in the village._Only eleven of these edict 

pillars have been discovered. Perhaps there were more than’eleven)but not "so many as the 
king originally intended. The reason for this may,have beeir-that he died before the com¬ 
pletion of his orders and that his control of outlying districts was weak. The promulgation 
of the edict against all malefactors is almosT^m admission of the general prevalence of 
unrest. His conficatiou of the g lebe lan ds was probably one of the causes of dissatisfaction 
in the country. The reconstructed text of this edict is given below.6 

I jo 11 Sakarac 61 i khu Mruikkasuir samwachuir // Kuchum la chui' 8^ ^yak 
Krdsapaptiy niy / / Mdkha naksat / / Methun lak j j 5 nd ri pri / / aiuiw purhd Caw 
Kri Skhlri ^ri Triphdvandtittydpavqrapandiiadhammardja man so purhd. rhan taw / / 
rhiy^ thuy taw / / nan alwam so su mya taka tuiw j j u sd ihak i / / tan Ihd Ian / / 
nan Id myd taka tuiw / / i lu twan so khyamsd tamunwan so khyamsd kuiw luiw so si 
kd 11 i nd cakd kuiw ruiw siy so / yum so mu ruy / lhama cok nd than ruyna ap // 
aphay krofi nhe hu mu kd / / akran krofi // iy nd cakd kd / rnimi kuiw prana phlan j 
kram ruy chuiw so ma chuiw so ma hut cwam / / mlai cwd. so purhd skhin sabbdhi 
cakd kuiw mhi ruy chuiw sate / / 

rhiy Iwan so man tuiw kd / / khuiw cd so su tuiw kuiw kd / / tamklan Ihuiw so ka 
ca so athu thu so sat khran phlan / sat kun e, I j thuiw suiw so sattawd taka tuiw 


1. .Pt. 1021^ 

2. See below Chapter VIII for details. ^ 

3. PI. 8524, PI. 9o 20, p]. 1027 PI. 125a3 

4. PI. 15820-1 

5. The date of the pillars are not all uniform. Some are dated S. 611 Waxing 9 of Kuchun (22 April 1149), 
and some are dated S. 611 Waning 3 of Kuchun (1 May 1249). 

6. PI. 166ab, PI. 167-9, PI. 170, PI. 173-4, PI. 343 and PI. 345ab are all edict pillars and an almost complete 
text has been reconstructed out of them by Professor G.H. Luce. See also JBRS, XXVI, i, p. 70 

7. PI. 166ab, PI. 167, PI. 168-9 have chan 9; PI. 170 has chut 3. 

8. PI. 166ab & PI. 168-9 have Aw; PI. 170 has r/j/y; PI. 171-2 & Pr. 173 have Am 
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e ! apyak aci kuiw ma lum so kron j sattdwd taka tuiw kuiw / / mimi sa kay suhv j 
ok miy lai ruy, / / krund san tuik lat my // chulw so cakd ie // thuiw kron raka / rum 
siy so yum so mu ruy j lha ma cok nd ikon ruy nd ap e hu so te l.jasummu ruy nd ciy 
sunhe j i mankri kd / / mimi kuiw prana phlan kram ruy chuiw so ma hut iakd / / 
mlatcwd so purhd sakhin // sabbanu cakd kuiw / mhi ruy chulw so cakd ie // j nd cakd 
kuw luik mukd I i lu twan SG khyamsd j j tamunwan so kkyamsd kuiw ma Iway ra 
lyan so tu kd^ // ? suiw nkac lum mu ruy nd ap e jj 

i mhya so khuiw ca kun SO su tuiw san kd / khyamsd ra am sate hu ruy khuiw 
ca kun so ie j j ayah tuiw j khyamsd ra nidw so sahkd j su rhok sii rwd su miyd su 
sd / su utcd / apyak aci J anuih atkak mu ra so kuiwJshyarnsd nuiw pan kyah so te j j 
thuiw khyamsd hu2 so san-kd / ktdw sat / (a) lam so khyamsd te j thuiw kd khyamsd 
te ra e" lo / apyak aci kuiw te rok e’3 lo // thuiw le nan tuiw kram kun {ap ej jj 

khuiw ca so sn tuiw san kd j mi lat so Ie j tardklah Ihyuiw so j rah puchin nhah pok so / 
samkrap nhah kah so j a - u nut so j apofi aJak phay so j myak chan ihwac so j asd 
I hi ruy cd piy Id so j ariy chv^ac n^y (s)d md so j thip ihwah my chi pu swan so j 
Ian rhuy rnlup ruy thwan^ so j puyan can my chan nan ciy so j sacpah ph^ak ciy my 
tarhsah nhac so j a{rhah rna mJuk) so j lah phral so j j iy suiw so ka ca saphlah ayah 
tuiw kd chuiw hray kri drok kun so ie j j ma mi so Icrd Ie j ip so j niy so- j ryap so j 
swd so ka ca saphlah k j j ta ciy sa Ihyaii le ayah tuiw kd ma khyamsd cwam ie j j 
krok Ian I yak Ihyah ayah tuiw kd ' k ham ce kun sa5 te j j im nkuik le ma niy cwam j 
niy pu muiw rwd Ihyan kyah so te j ma khuiw cd so su ituw san Ihyah ie j bhuiy 1 
kha khu te rok lat mukd j j im twah ihyah niy kyahb mu le j nhanlum kd j chuiw 
hray kri cwd so mat lol j j khuiw cd so su tuiw san kd j aphay hu khi lip nhe j 
yakhah acan can ka khuiw cd so su tuiw sah kd ta yok iah Ihyah le Iwai e hu so sah 
kd ma hiy phu jj krd cwd achum kd j nhari nhac sum nhac mruiwkd j ma kra pirn ma 
lo jj iy cakd kd yakhu (chuiw) si ma hut j trya twah le iy suiw min efi jj siy lyaw ruy 
khuiw cd so su kd j nray kri pritid asdrd tiriichan apay 4 pd so san kd ayah khuiw 
su^ im Ihyah mane, jj siy Ihyah rok Uy turn turn te hiy e, jj ma siy mi Ihyafd^t:^ le j 
pham mi Ihyah j sii khuiw hu ruy^l^j man nhup lat e, jj man le j earn ta lam j khuiw 
so hu aman ma tan mil ruy jj khuiw rnhu chan krah so su kuiw piy 2e, jj thuiw su tidw le 
cit ciy miy e,12 jj khuiw so ma hut can mu kd j Ikwat e, jj khuiw sa hut can mu kd [ 
amunwan cd kuiw phai ciy e j amunwan cd twah akrah su khuiw san j i man so [ 
aplac tephlac mu kd j iman tan-piy te piy ap e, ku piy e, Jf man su khuiw 


1. PI. 170 has am so hut ta. 

2. PI. 166ab and Pi. 168-9 have hut. 

3. Pi. 168-9 and Pi. 170 have kun. 

4. 166ab, ?1.168-9, PI. 170 have tuik. 

5. PI; 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have hi. 

6 . PI. 168-9 and PI. 170 omit kyah\ Pi. 266ab has sal yak. 

7. PJ. 166ab, Pi. 168-9, FI. 170 have rok e,. 

8 . PI. 166ab, ?]. 168-9, PI. 170 have piy.ma lo. 

9. Pi. 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have sukhuiw. 
jO. PI. 170 omits Ihyah. 

11. PI. 166ab, PI. 168-9 omit ruy. 

12. Tl 166ab, FI. 168-9, PL 170 have cat ruy. 

13. PI. 170 has merely rnnurnmn cti kuiw krah ray tm piy ie. 

4~ .js . 
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aplac nhan i munwan cd kuiw nuin kram ruy / ihuiw aplac nhan tan ap so tan. hum 
mu II ly kd man to kd amunwan hut~td 11 

khuiw su iuiw san kd i la twan le athu thu so sat kliran d rok kun e // asuiw 
sat khran hhe ha nnl kd ariy2 nay sam chu tap ruy khat so / achu hiy so krim lum 
nhan khat so / nd Ihi so / nhd khon Ihi so / khriy lak phrat so 11 thip thwan ruy sam 
pu ray ray than ruy / a nok kluik 2 chu lyak siy so / kharrt Wan kan phi^ ruy chimi 
nhi so ch{am) yok {rd) ariy ryam ruy chain chon fiah phi ruy u riy chwac pri so u 
khoh khwam khlan sarn Ihah kan nhafi khat so / lakway. pukhurn / lakyd pukhurn ok 
suiw piichac kan ariy chwac phi ruy ok so ariy kd {a)khriy suiw khla e’4 / athak so 
ariy kd a khon suiw Ihi lay so / ariy khapah chwac pri so kd atwan riy kd apa suiw 
thd ruy Jhwam so (/ m)iy nhap nharfs ariy kuiw katkriy nhan ryan so H asd hiy rd / 
kbit ruy Ihi so // lak tan ton rhiy phrat so^ / khriy puchac rhuy phrat so / sam khwi 
4 khu cwap ruy iwd ciy so / acoh ip ciy ruy nd Wan tamsah nak so^ 11 khriy 2 phak 
surd ruy pai 2 Iheii so tu nhan {n)u{p) 2 thu ruy / kuiw khapsim uiw khyon suiw khuy 
bhi ruy Ihen so / ariy kuiw san thum nhan cat ruy l^sdrnpard chd pid reh swan so / 
arhan Ihyan khuiy {cd) ciy so / Ian phrat so / kiiiw lak_{khap) an amhuik rec ruy 
mi phut so II i suiw so sat khrah saf kun e, 11 

ihuiw mriiiw tamunwan le / Tdpana man so may kri nhuik le kyak kun e, H 
ihuiw (nray kd) kuiw alum Ihyan [atwan apa (nray cit) plan lyak] tok {tha) su te H 
ay an fuiw kd mi acd phiac (tha) su te 11 niy na atuifi {chan nray) kun {rd 'e, 11 i s)uiw 
klw{i)y {tha) sate (//) nray asak mlan khran kd may asak {h)u ku anhac ta sin te li 
nhac phlafi Wak [turn] ?nukd akutiy ta ... nhac hiy ! khuiw ca.lyak ma khuiw 
{ca yo)h mil so sukhuiw kham khran kd [ lu phiac ruy / arni warn tw.ah thwak sa kd / Ian 
ma mran ra mu ruy siy so kd tac karnphd Ihyan kharn te / tac kamphd kharn pri ruy 
/ Id phiac lyak rhah turn so le / kuiw nik-kd wat rum cd rurri Ihyan rnrai / chuiw may 
kri Ihyan phiac sate 11 uc{c)d ra md turn le ayafi tuiw lak rwan / akrah akhrafi san 
phlafi {tan) khlyah so uccd sah / ma tah dm so hhdl 11 Ihiy mlok so // im Ion sol I 
ka ca sa phlah phuiy nhan 2 phlac^ e 11 khuiw ca so ayyan krofi kd / tamnnwan so 
chuiw may kri rok bri ruy 11 tamunwan so kh{yarn sd) // i lu Wah so kyam{sd) ra kron 
aphay {nhe hu) mu kd H akrafi krofi {hit e i nd cakd) mi 2 kuw prahd phlah kram ruy 
chuiw so ma hut cwani^ 


... {cha)y 

kruy diay / su khlaw saphiah lahkoh / su ta . . s{d) lurh la saphlah lahkoh / tryd sa 
phlah I asak {muy ap) e / ? suiw kyah mukd / i lu Wah cahcim khyamsd khway wa 


\, ip], 170 omits this sentence mail sii khuiw...tan kuiw mu e., 

2, >P1. 170 has sariy. 

3 , Spi. 168-9, PI. 170 have kar. 

4 , pj. 170 has ok .so ariy ka i/iak so llij liy e. 

y pl. 170 has atwan riy, ka apa suiw tha ruy / / Ihwam so, ariy kuiw k-at kriy nhan ryan sate / / asn hiy rd If 
.kbit ruy Jhdm sate / / lak tantoh rhwaf'phat so / 

{pl, 168-9 & 170 have ruy. 

7 . 'Pl* i66ab & 170 have 

p, pl. 166ab, Pl. 170 have kri sah rok kun. 

9 ^ pl. 166ab, Pl. 170 omit so khyarhsa...ma hut ewam. 
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SO phlac am sate / alhii le piy ap e / satan 1e sum ap e j . ap ej 

(huiw suiw mu pri u kd I tamunwan nhuik .... 


..... k le / Sakrd man cancim / ma Iway ra Hm sate / tamunwan so 

'll i lu twan so 11 cancim khydmsd ra am so krofi kd / khuhv so akyan / ma kyan ap / 
kon so akyan kd kyan ap e 

1 suiw n a niu konmJm kluiw kd / niyrapan paecan le phlac ciy sate / sattwd ta^d 
le khyamsd ciy sate / muiw liy le kon le ciy sate pran tay le khyamsd ciy sate / | 

444 klokcd iuin chok s(d) kd niy kyan le plmay I ianchon plu / pitan chan cwd liri 
cut / ta rwd ma Iwat chok ciy te / rwd.hay cwd achum kd a-im- (5(9) y{hu)y chok ciy-ie 
ta la ma Iwat la plan satah niy nhuik rwd surok sukri rwd sah khapan ra so tanchd 
chart lyak pok 2 tanchofi {pantoh) kawthd nhan pucaw / can pasd le tiI i {suiw mu^ru)y 
klok cd iuin cd kuiw nd ciy kun sate chok (u) so (purkd Cawkri) cwd mu ciy sate cd 
phai sa su le (ryd)...tanchd chan ruy [phd\t ciy sate iuin ma hiy so rwd hay rhok 
hay tuih pah khaw ruy / iuih hiy rd suiw nd pd ciy km (e //) 

On Thursday 6 May 1249 our lord C^kn (i.e. ''Mldcwd whose regnal name Is) 
^ri Triphavandtittydpavarapan^jitadhbmnamja ordained thus. Those desiring 
pioiperi'ty in this life and in lives hereafter should,obey^my words with respect and 
belief and listen attentively. Because Ido'-'hot speak 'm my-own words or wisddin 
but I speak after the words of the’ most .L^^d. 

■ Kings of the past punished thieves by divers-•tortures starting with impalins. I 
desire no such destruction. I consider ,all beings,'as my own children and with 
compassion towards alljlspeak these words. Thatis why I say that my words should 
be obeyed with intense reverence. Listen to-my.words with attention because they are 
spoken after the -words oj the most excellent ■;Lord.. Obedience will give one 
prosperity in this life and;inlivep hereafter without fail., ^With .attention listen! 

Do those who live by'thieving think, .that;, they-gain _ this way? They acquire 
prosperity by destroying other people’s yiliage s^ wives, Children, goods and chattels. 
Gains thus acquired will be the very cause of their’own destruction in the end. Do 
consider v/hether these acts are really beneficial or'not. 

When caught a thief is to be punished with one or the other of these punishnisnts^ 
He is impaled. His berast is split open with the aie. He is rpast^^'HTsm'- 
testines are taken out.. His legs and limbs are cut off. His eyes'are taken'out 
Patches of his flesh are taken off. He is skinned and smeared' with salt. His skull 
is split open and boiling oil poured in.- He is buried in the earth up to the neck 
and a plough driven over Mm. He is skewered to the ground and trodden over 
by elephants. He is, pinned alive to a tree. He is buried alive. He is beheaded. 
Under such tortures he experiences great misery. Even if he goes scot-free he 
cannot have peace of mind while sleeping, living, standing, going,' etc. He does not 
prosper even in the least degree. He lives in constant terror.' He becomes an 
outlaw and thus he cannot have proper shelter from sun and, rain. Even those who 
live peacefuly at home suffer a lot when they are sick7' the misery of this home¬ 
less man when sick would be untMnkable. No thief has ever escaped punishia®t 
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until now. Perhaps, he manages to evade the law for two or three years but in the 
end he is caught and punished. ■ He can never escape. According to '*the Law’% 
after death, four apayayiz. niraya, tiracchdna, peta and ajwra will be his abode. 
There can be no alternative. Before death, when caught, a thief is brought before 
ihe king who asks his judges to try him. If the verdict is not guilty, he goes free, , 
If found guilty, mnunwan -?Criminal Code, are referred to. Punishment varies with 
the nature of the offence and he suffers according to the degree of his crime. This 
is the way of all kings. 


The thief shall suffer various tortures such as being hogged with a leather strap i 
with iron thorns; being beaten with a cane with thorns; having his ears and nose cut 
off; having his legs and limbs torn off; having his skull trepanned and molten iron 
poured in so that the brains boiled like porridge; having his mouth fixed 
open with a' skewer and a lighted lamp put inside; being skinned 

in strips from the neck to the hips, so that the skin falls in 

strips round the legs; being skinned alive'''from the neck downwards 
and having each strip of skin as soon as removed tied by the hair so that these 
strips fotm a veil around him; having bits cut out of the flesh ail over the body; 
being. horse-shoed and made, to walk; having the head nailed to the ground by a 
spike through both ear-holes and then being dragged round and round by the legs; 
being pounded till the whole body is as soft as a straw mattress; having the body 
, 4 :iiried into a bundle and chopped to piece; having cuts made all over the body and 
salt or alkali rubbed into the gashes; having bits of flesh cut off while alive and 
given to the dogs; being beheaded and being wrapped with rubbish - and baked alive. 
These are the punishments that a thief has to suffer.- 

Besides, in the next existence, he will be cooked in the Tapano hell.' In this 
hell, the whole body, both inside and outside is burnt all day and night without 
intermission for one hundred thousand years which is the equivalent of ten millions 
and .... years of our human world. "When born to mankind again, he is born 
blind, and will live in great poverty. Great calamities will frequently visit him. 

I speak these words..... 

Thus it is essential to lead a good life. As a reward, one will enjoy wealth and 

prosperity. Make donations and practice piety. In the next existence. 

. . . , ^.In order to get prosperity, one should not steal but live a 

life of goodliness. 

May this good deed be an attribute to the attainment of nivana. May all beings 
enjoy prosperity. May the rain and wind be also good. May the capital be 
prosperous, _ 


444 inscription stones must be’made. A pavilion is to be built (to shelter each 
snscription) placed under a grand conopy. All villages without exception must have 
these inscriptions. Villages having more than 50 houses must have tliis inscription 
set up. On full moon days, all villagers must assemble round this piUar with music 
and offerings. The village headman must wear his ceremonial robe and read aloud 
this inscription before the assembly. People from small villages where there are no 
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such pillars must come to a nearby big village to listen to the reading of this 
inscription. , 

Probably copied and translated the relevant portions of the punishments from the 

sacred texts such as ihQ h^Jhimg_ N^^ the Angugjqrg , NUcg^^^ and ihQjMJ.Jmda Farina^, 
Contrast this Klacwd who translated such horrifying tortures with the picture given by the 
chronicles4 of a devout king translating the P^-^anmUhabin^u. It Is more than likely that he 
had no intention of being so cruel but that he was trying to frighten them into goodness. 
With this threat, Klacwd intended to keep law^and order in his realm.. He probably 
died soon after this edict because we would have had more of these edict pillars if he 
had lived longer to execute his plan to-its fullest extent. His successor UccgnaS obviqusly 
did not intend to continue his good work. 

Uccand who succeeded in ?1249 was Klacwd"^ nephew. He was the son of Narasingha 
Uccand and Queen His regnal, title was ^riJTribhavanadityadhammardjajayasura. 

He married Sumlula^ the daughter of Klacwd.^ He also married the daughter of a Hufne r 
and the son of this union later became king Tar ukpl iy. Uccand ruled, until 1256 when: 

... Utcand man akriy Id kha ruy Tala Ihyan pyam tau mu liy kun 

King came downstream and he (together with his retinue), passed away 

(? v/as massacred) at 8 

Therefore Uccand was also known as T alap yam_ Ma0 - the king who died at Dala. He was 

succeeded by his son 

■ Man Yan'^ reign was extremely short. This Man Yan was given precedence over 
Tarukpliy; probably he was Sumlula's son. It seems that he was. also assassinated. 
The Shinbinbodhi inscriptionlO records the gifts made by Yan to his nurse I Po^ San 
and it goes on to sidle that after Man Yan's death his successor King Caffsu (i.t. Tanikpiiyj^ 
confirmed his elder brother’s gifts to I Pon San who was his nurse too. UnfortunatelVj 
that is all we practically know of Man Yan. Now we come to The last king of the Pagan 
dynasty. 

Man Yan was succeeded by Tariikpliy'^l in 1256. The accession is recorded as follows. 


1. Lord Chalmers: Further Dialogues of the Buddha, VoJ. I, pp, 61-2 

2. F. L. Woodward: The Book of Gradual Sayings, Vol. I, pp. 42-3 

3. T.W. Rhys Davids: The Question of King Milinda, pp. 276-8 

4. Htnannan, pd.va. 145pGPC, p. 155 

5. PI. 164i-2 

6. Pi. 15814 

7. PI. 15818. See also PI. 2965 

8. The word kun signifies plural and therefore he was not the only one to be killed there. The chronicles^ 

mentioned that he was killed in an elephant hunt at Dala {Htnannan, para, 146; GPCp. 158.) 

9. PI. 2961 

10. PI. 218a2. See also PI. 2I9b2 

11. PI. 233 II 
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// Sakarac 617 khu Clssa nhac Tapon fchan 1 S-ryak 5 niy Talapyam Man Phon 
Chan Pan kli mliy yu tatd mi- mki .. . thuiw yu sa nhac akriy Tala Id rd 'pyam taw 

mu liy e\ sd Panpwaisan MUy rhuy ton rd liy e rhuy ton ra pri Pukarn rok lat te rok 

pri so khd Sakarac 61S khu 'Isai nhac Namym lajwan rdtqnd surh pd rhiy niy ruy..A 

.On 8 February 1256, ■ Talapyam Man con fiscate d the Phon Chan land at Pan kli (in' 
the Chindwin area.) Tn~tliat year of ■ confiscation, went downstream 
t o-Talaj ind died there. (His) son Panpw atsan_Mliy - the”grandson of the turner- 
received the jolden^mountain, he reached Pagan. After■ arriving there, in (May)’ 
1256 he appeared before the Three Gems (and returned the lands to the .monks). 

When Uccand went downstream to 'Data early in 1256, he probably left Man Ym at the 

capital to look after the affairs of state and when he died, Man Yan became king but 

Ihrough some cou rt intrigue lie was removed and Panpwat_ San_MUy finally became ^king.2 
Then he came back'-to Pagan. In May 1356 he ■ was, already in Fagan carrying out his 
kingly duties. la about November 1256, he was cjowj^d king.3 Although, he was popularly 
name of Tarukpliy »the king who fired from the Taru k^ the name that he 
received after the nST'MongoTlnvasion, he was called Panpwat San - the Turner-affer his 
maternal grandfather or Uccana^' as his father v/as known or Cansu^ as most of the Icings 
of Pag^ would like to be called after their famous ancestor Can^iT'" ITe built a pagoda in 
memory of his grandfather- and therefore he was also known as. Panpwat puthuiw jau 
ddyakd^ »the donor of the Tiiraer’e pagoda. His aunt Ari Caw described him. as:.- 

// asariy hiy so purhi try a sahghi raiaud sum pi sa nhuik // ruiw siy mtaf cwd so //• 
€uiw sd wiafisd amdttyi bull pi chan phlu cq so ratani khu nhac pd skhih phlac so 
kiwan 4 kiwan thwan so niy kay suiw akin jaw aroh awd Jok pa cwd so asariy hiy 
so H Sri Tribhuvanadityapavaradhammardji man so // tryd man ...2 

The jiik kin g ^'ri Tribhmqmditya^avam^^ the Glorious, who reveres, and 
honours the Th'fee Gems of the Lord/the ’Law and the Order, who is the Lord of- 
the Seven Gems such as the sons of administrators, the sons of the kings, the 
ministers, and followers and the white elephant, and who shines with colour, fame 
' and influence like the sun that shines over the four islands . . . 

Apart from this panggyria.we know very little 'about him. We are therefore neither able 
to support or refute what the chronicles say about his being gluttinous, vain and oppressive 
and about the Monj-ebellion in lower Burma during his reign. It is fortunate for students 
of history that there is an inscription .which tells us part of the story of the Mongol invasions 
during reign. ^ 


1. PJ. 2564-2 

2. The story given ia the chronicles is that at Dala hunting lodge Uceand was killed by a must elephant.and 
though Panpwatsan Mliy was a junior son of thTT^eased, the great minister YazathingyanTemoved the 
rightful heir and placed him on the throne,. (Hmaman, para. 147; GPC, pp.'158-9}T'' 

3. PI. 186^- 

4. PL 2965 

5. PI. 218a5 

6 . PL 1582-4- 

?. PL 2491^19 

8. PL 271 ^"32. por translation see also JBES^ XX¥I, i, pp. 53-4.- 
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Evidently the mmister^^^ had chosen the wrong moment to do a meritori ous deed . 

Before he completed building the monastery the Burmese inyasio began and he 

was called away from the capital on military duty! if seems that from the time of Ca nsu I I 
(1174-1211) Ngasaunggyan was the northern jimi.t of the empirel and Kaungsin was the, 
administmjiY,e_c^tr^foT'northern ^ Intapacrd must have been a worthy officer to have - 
received the command of an important fort Perhaps he died defending it v/hen Moligols, took 
it on 3 Dec. 1283. Kaungsm fell on9D~ec. The Mongols penetrated as far assoutH to Tagaung 
which was captured TiTJan'uary 1284. Hence U^per^Burma became a province of China caTled 
Ch|eng-mien. Then only was the king at Pagan convinced of the Mongol strength and the 
vumerabiiity of his capital. He decided to leave it and went to LhankJa west of Pran and 
sent the Reverend STs^rdrhuk on a peace mission to Peking. For the following events 
it is best to qnolS Disdpramuk himseffi3 ‘ 

HU namo tassa, bhagawato arahato sammd sam bnddhassa // Sakarac 647 khu 
Mrik{kasui)w nhac // Pran anok phak Lhankla nhuik mafikri niy thaw mu e' // 
Ananiapican Mahdpuiw kuiw Taruk e’ aldaldkuiw si on mu liy hu ciy taumu jj 
Ananta(pi)can Mahdpuiw chuiw e' jj i amhu kd kri cwd // turn ta pai le Ihwat ra 
sah ma hi // suwa[nna)lip. plu am sah le ma h^i // jj-Syan Disdprdmuk te pd mu kd 
amhu chon anf] (/) i suiwliu pan r aka // nd kuiw khaw ruy man kri i amhu nhan ed // 
Taruk man chui(w) e" // i suwannaJip kd man Ihwat e^ san (mahut // a)mat tuiw Ihwai 

lai so 11 {su)pannalip taka // (f) sukhamin kd {man ciy) . Ihwat te {hi) lhan tha // 

khaw {khliy) nd sukhamin mu arh hu khaw e" jj Pukam {makdrac kd // ma)n tuiw kd 
tanman kuiw ma khyup ryd (5ji) kuiw Ihyan nd tuiw tanman {mu) Ihyan {arh hu) ruy // 
suwannalip plu ruy hd kuiw Ihwat e' // {Ta)ruk prah rok Uy e' // Taruk man kd // 
Pukam suiw {puiw) dm hu ruy (// Susutiaki) WMh sd {su)ray 20000 II Pu{nadha)- 
mmikd mahdthi H {^ri) Dhammikdsahghdthi // akloh 70 kd Soh{thwa)y Pran rok 
oh Ihyan khla ruy niy ciy sate // {santhan) Id e' san nhah ani {ra)c dm hu 

tan- ciy sate // hd rok {li)y e' // thuiw nhuik tan lah so syah {tui)w sah 

hd kuiw lakchoh laknak chak ruy i suiw chuiw lah e' H hd syah kui{w te) 

man ion id cwa 11 man le saddhd cwa // Pukarh sdsand kuiw hd tuiw ma 

plu ra kroh chuiw phi la{t piy) // hd le / f Pukam niy so sutuiw e' // ni{y) 
rd kuiw Ihwan phi ruy 11 {Yachan) Ihyan {wd) chuiw {li)y ed // Tanchoh- 
mhun kd Tavtu tak liy e’ HPlasuiw rok liy e’// Taruk man lenhac luiw cwd {hi ruy amiy 
amru cakd) Ihyan chuiw kra d // prah mhu kd ma chuiw ra // achum mha kd {prah) 
tay cakd kuiw chuiw kra lat te // pandit i hd su ray 20000 nhah mahdthi sahghdthi 
syah nhah sdsand plu liy hu nhah e* // hd {chuiw) luik e’ // mahdrac i {sura)y {alurh) 
II sahghd alurh capd hi mha {te tah) krah arh // {capd kd) prah cahdm amryac ma 
{lo) II i surey tuiw sah than kuiw {te can) ruy {cd pri) kd {warn nd) ruy {ma) siy kun 
tha lo {krwah) so sahghd tuiw le prah twah ma wan {warn H taw) suiw pliy ruy siy kun 
kharh so taka H mahkri {pri pi) so amhu ma lo 11 uyan cuik so yokyd kd 11 riy swan 
ruy sac pah kuiw kri ciy e' H ahwan ma chit taka // sacpah {si pri kd) te asf cd e’ 11 


1. PI. 19a9, PI. 276a2 PI. 277^, PI. 42318-23 

2. PI. 15820, PI. 1861, FI. 24811 Most probably both Ngachaunggyan and Kaungsin are on the opposite 
bank of Jffiamo. 

3. PI. 271 
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Tam prat ik prah kuiw !e riy swan u lat siy nay mu k sasana mint cwd // mankri kd 
phtirhd chu ion so six ma h jj apha Kotama sdsand kuiw apyak ci)y lai siy // /id kdj kok 
pai cuikliy u ani kok pay. pri pi so kd wan // i suiw chuiw piy so ie jj Taruk man 
chuiw e' II i caka iwun nd phuiw Is pd // pandit Id ruy pliy pliy sa syah iuiw kuiw 
khaw liy kok pay Ie cuik liy H pri pi so nd kuiw Ihwat Idt turn 11 f suiw hu ruy fid Id ra 
sate H amhu Ie lyd ra Ihyan sate 11 i suiw rid klencii hi rakd nd kuiw piy taw mu so 
II {Ha)n!an mliy 400 Krarfiiu rnliy san muryah plyuiw khan curh 400 apoh mliy 
SOO kywan nwd alurn ratand 3 pd kuiw ran ruy Panpwat Rap ceti nhuik Ihu e' 11 


Honour to him, the Blessed, the Saintj the Fully Enlightened. In S. 548(1285) 
Mrigaiira year, the king was staying at LhankJa west of Pran (either Prorne or the 
capita! city of Pagan). Be sent Anantapimn and Mahapuiw saying: ‘'Find out about 
The movements of the Taruk'\ Ananiapicah and Mahapuiw said: “This task is 
a very big one. There is no go-between to send. And there is no one to make- 
the gold address’" (i.e. to draft the royal letter). If only we had Syan Disdpramuk 
with us, we should be able to undertake the task.” Thus they petitioned. So the king 
called oie and entrusted this task to me. 


At Sacchim and HanJah v/e made no stay. Having made the gold address, we 
sent it to the Taruk king. The Taruk king said: “This gold address is not sent by 
the king. It is merely sent by the ministers; this gold address. As for this learned 

man, if the king did not send him (?) ..Anyv/ay cal] him,” , So they called me as 

being the learned mao, 

Afi foT'(hQ-Maharaja of Pagan, he made a gold address saying.- “Kiiigs should 
not imprison amb^s^^dors. He is to act as our ambassador.” Thereupon they 
released me. We reached the Taruk kingdom. As for the Taruk king, intending to 
send (a^^pediti ori ) to Pa^a n, he had despatched Prince SusuUaki (with) 20,000 
soldiers, the Mahdihera Pmadhammika^ the Safighathera Sri phanimika^ and (the 
m.onks of) 70 monasteries to reach the city of SantJjway '(?Ta|aung) and caused 
them to stop there/ He caused them to halt there in view of the fact that the moTr^ 
soon was heavy at the time. 

In due course we arrived. Thereupon the monks who were halted there, present¬ 
ed gifts tmd presepts to me and said as follows: “How the king is longing for you 
Sir! And the king is a good Buddhist! Please tell him that we could not preach the 
religion at Fagan (because no body is there).” 

As for me, having passed the abode of these persons (due to) stop at Fagan, 
I spent Lent at YachanA In Tachohrnhun (November) I went up to Taytu (Peking).^ 
In Plasuiw (December) I arrived there. 


1. Yachan is probably Y^chi of Marco Polo which is today in the Lo-tz'u district. 

2. T^ydu (T’ ai-tu), the Great Capital, also known as QanbaJiq (the Cambulac of Marco Polo), the Khan’s 
city from 1267. Handbook of Oriental History, p. 212. 

S' • icoo. 
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The king was weH pieased and we exchanged words and questions, but 

nothing v/as said of state affairs. But at the end we talked of state affairs. ‘Tunditj: 
these 20,000 soldiers of mine and the mahaihera^ sanghathera and the monks 1 am; 

■ sending to propagate the' Religion.’* t replied: ''‘Maharaja I All these soldiers, all 
these monks, m/111 be steadfast only if there is paddy. Is not paddy the root of the 
prosperity of the kingdom? If these soldiers contlriously eat nothing but mi’seed 
toddy, will they nofali die of pains in the stomach? And the remaining (?) monks, ' 
also, durst not enter (?) the kingdom (or capital). And if they run away into the 
jungle, they are all bound to die! O King! is not your work finished? A man who 
plants a garden, pours water and make the tree grow. He would never pinch tbs , 
tips. Only when the tree have fruited, he eats the fruit. First pour water on the , 
kingdom of Tampmtlkl Small it is, hut the Religion is most excellent. O King! are i 
, you not one v/ho prays for the- boon of Buddhahood? Grant that the religion of 
Father Koiama be not destroyed! The Kingdoms that you, O King, have conquered 
are. very many and very great. Tampmtii kingdom is small, a mere appendage. 
Because there is the Religion, the BodhispatVm prefers (?) the kingdom. Let not the 
soldiers enter yet! As for me, I shall ?I.5f plant rice and beans. V/heri the rice ana 
beans are full grown, then enter!” 

Thus I replied; and the Taruk king said ; ‘Tn these words my profit also is 
included. Pundit! Call the monks who were running hither and thither at the time 
of your coming and plant rice and beans. When they are fuil grown, then send 
them onto me!” When he had said thus, I had to go. And there was indeed a 
respite (? or delay). 


Out of gratitude to me for this, the king gave me 400pop of land at and 400 

pay of land at Kramtu, including monsoon and dry weather paddy land and nursery- 
la.nd - altogether 800 pay v/ith slaves and cattle. All these I dedicate to the Three 
Gems at the ceii of Panpwat rap - the Turners’ Quarter. 

According tc this inscription, when the Taruk came, the king did not go down to Bassvsin as 
mentioned in the chroniclesi but took to the hills on the west of the capital or Frome, On 
the suggestion of his ministers Anantapican (probably the minister who objected to the 
e.’vccution of the envoys in 1273) and Mahdpuiw^ he sent Disaprdmuk to Taytu who arrived 
there in about December 1285, The 7'aruk came under command of Prince Susuiiaki 
(?Hsiieh-hsuel'i.-ti“Chin) and they were twenty thousand strong. Among them there were 
also monks from seventy monasteries under the leadership of Mahdthera FuMadharnmika who 
were to propagate Buddhism at Pagan. While negotiations were in progress, the enemy was 
in occupation of Sanihmiy (Tagaung). Disaprdmuk said that he wa.s successful in persuad¬ 
ing the Idruk king to recall his army so that the kingdom of Tampratii might revive from 
the devaslalions of the invading army and send tribute soon. Everybody concerned at that 
time might think that the troubles were over. Unfortunately it was only a truce. The king 
on his way to the capital in 1287 passed through Frome where one of his .sons poisoned him 
and internal troubles followed in the wake of it. The Yunnan governmant saw opportunities 
of taking advantage of this internal dissension and so disregarding the imperial orders, came 


I, Hniannan, para t47; CPC. p.l75. 
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down to Pagan with Prince Ye-sin Timur at head and occupied the city. But they helped 
the royal'Smlly to re-estabiish itself. ThuSy the next Icii^ after TarukpTiy~^^^s RJvjynansyafiA 
who"was^^J5[{^.<^ Monday, 12 Waxing of Mlwaytd, S. 651 (30 May .1289). He sent 

bis non Singhapati to receive investitiire from the^en^psror,2 but in A.D. 1297, he became 
inn kla nmi^ - the dethroneS king, i.e. he was dethroned. Perhaps Rhiiynansyofi and 
/^^]J^^/rwere piU to'" death for being in league with the hlongols to put the country under 
forejgn control ,.Tn an insc rljjtion dated 1302, we Ond mention of Jdruk pranld so Taktaumu 
great king Taktaumu who went to the city of Taruk^ which supports the fact 
tbat'a'seion of the jallen jipuse went to Yunnan as a rival of Come for the throne of Pagan. 
PerhapsThis fakiaumu is Kumdra Kassapa (Kou-ma-ia-kia-chipa-sou-tan-pa-tcho-li) of 
the Chinese accqupts. ButlTreTing’'of Pagan v/as king only in name, Asankhayd^' establish" 
ed irrmself’*'at Myinsaing., his brother RdiasapJgjqm at Mekkaya and their youngest brother 
Sihqsu at Fihl^^ These three were the realjulers and the king was a mere puppet in 
thsirTiands. They dethroned in 1297 and put on the throne. He was 

mentioned as Siri^TribJiayanamttydpavaradhammardja Man LulaM or Talasukri^ in the 
inscriptions. Taktaumu was successful in convincing the Mongols that he was a better 
claimant to the throne of Pagan. So the Mongols came again in 1300. This time the 
objective was not Pagan but Myiozaing under Asafikhayd and his two brothers who perhaps 
played upon the nationalist sentiments against Mongol suzerainty and had been able even to 
take bade Sirigu an3“Male frorn foreign control. The brothers were driven to defensive 
warfare only and their toVi/n was besieged. Gold oliered by them, and summer heat of the 
^^zorie of central_^Burma persuaded the enemies to raise the siege and go back.- The 
province of was formally abolished on 4 April 1303. Whether it was gold or 

heat that defeated the myaders, the three brothers put it on record as being due to their 
militaryj^wess. 

/ atu man tha so / cac sjikr f phlac so / Siri Asafikhyd / Raja / Sihasu. rnafi so / Taruk 
cac kuiw nhip nan nuin sa / ni ackuiw 3 yok..A^ 

Lord5 of the War without peer, Glorious BMja and Sihasu - the three 

brothers who suppressed the 'Jdmkji.imy . . 

From Aniruddha to Tarukpliy there v/ere eleven kings of the Pagan .Empire which at 


1. Pi. 2821, pj, 287a4, PI. 4177 

2. E. Huber “La fin de la Dynastie de Pagan” BEFEO^ IX, p. 670 

3. PI 2862 

4. PI. 396^4, PI. 396bi 

5. PI 4172 

6 . These three places belong to the Eleven Villages. Se« Map 2 

7. PI. 290b3, Pi. 29228 

8 . PI. 39216 

9. The popular story about this is that although the comman'ders of the invading army took the bribe, they 
did one act of good turn by letting their men heJp'onThFKyaukse irriga tibh works and thas the TTi’indwe 
canal • was constructed. (Harvey: Burma, p. 77) Unfortunately find the mention of Sanihway 
Mron in an inscription dated A.D. 1197 (PI. 20a2) and therefore it is impossible to believe that the canal 
was only constructed in 1300 by the Chinese. !f the Chinese liad any thing at all to do with the cana! \t 
probably v/as repairing it. See below p.43b Uo 2 

10 , p[, 276a4-5. gee below p. 40 
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the zenith of its power probably iocliaded the whole stretch of land: 

/ Fukam and Non U ca so Nd Chon Khyam turn on Pukam akriy Sariypaccard ca sa 

kd Taway tuin on.. A 

from Non V to Nd Chon Khyam iipstreara of PukarQ_ and from Cariypaccara to 

Taway downstream of Pukam. 

The Salween river was the eastern boundary but in the west, although -the chronicles claim 
that Arakan was in the empire2 we find no epigraphic eyideiice to prove it Probably tlis 
lords of Arakan recognized the suzerainty of Pagan* It seems that the city of Pagan was 
founded in about tenth century or early eleventh century and it remained the capi tal cit y 
right down to the end of the thirteenth century which is a very long time for a city ioBurma, 
The best days were during the reigns of Cansu II and Ndionmya. The Mon language, was 
the official language of Burma until the death of ThiJuin Man m A.D, 1113 and tli# 
Burmese culture was very much under the iafiuence of Mon in those days. ‘‘Some historians 
prefer to call- this early period The Mon _ period of the Pagan dyaastyh . Then there 
was the transition period from 1113 to 1174 where the .burmanization .moyernent set ia. 
Therefore, it was only from 1174 that the Bunnans could have there owe way both politicariy 
and culturally. After Ndtohmyd the empire began to decline. Probably the central 
government had lost, control over the outlying parts of the empire and bandits and robbers 
infested the countryside. King Klacwd tried to improve the administration and check its 
downhill run but was not successful. The Idogs that followed Kiaevm were easy going as 
¥/as wont to happen in a comparativsly long dynasty. Mori whom Aniraddha conquered, in 
A.D. 1057 mads an attempt to revive their oatiooal freedora early in the reign of ThiluijrMau 
but the king’s diplomacy averted the danger to the empire. They never tried it again until the 
time of TamkpUy. The king was inefficient and so interriai troubles alone could have 
destroyed the empire. But the final blow came from the Mongols. They wanted 
recognition of the.ir overlordship which the Burmaos proudly refused. Even mffien the 
capital city was occupied, the Mongols tried to help the.royal family to re-establish itself but 
there Vv^ere no more great kings to weld the empire together again. Thus the story of Pagan 
ends with the story of a king whose name goes clown into posterity as the king who fied from 
the Chinese. 


]. Pi. 42322-23 

2. Conquest of Arakan in A.D. 1 ri 8, See Harve}/; Burma, p. 45 
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CANSU II 
A.D. Il74-i211 


TonphTaii San MlacphlanSah I Caw Mrakan Sah Vaiamsika Caw Aihwam. 

{U Chok Pan) 



(mothers unksowo) 




Veluvati 


PJ^TGI^MYA AcawMJmLha lidjasfira Gangosura fPyamkhi SattrakCm f-XramsuinkrP.:-^r..J^ 


{NdtohSkhin) 

(Uccana) 

A.D. 121i-?1231 


hUiPIaPiWa DjcNonramkri 


(mothers unknown) 


I San 

I 

h Uttamasu 




CdW' 


CulwMafi 
i (Daughter) 

^ W joCayyasadhiy 


^NARASlNGH'A UCCANA ?FhwaJaw Donor of 


A Son 
(Reprivsd) 


KLACVPl, 


a ingnapkan 
. (Rebel) 

I W /oPhyakkasu - 

I 

^-^V ¥/oSamaniasu 



A.D, ?i23]~1235 


Singhapafi Trydphyd 


• ?MAfil YAM 
A.D. 71256 

- ?AjawNdlum 

- AcawKrwamSkhin ^ 
’ CawPulay 

an 

' A Brother / 


Ac aw Lai 
Jayyasaddk 

Sura ltd a 


TA R U KP LI Y 
A.D. 71256-1287 


Rhanphrurhafi {Cowkri) 

A,.;D. 1235-71249 

/ \_(motherl unknown) 

''a . 

wPvdayM ay ?Ca wManLha | 

cir-' UCCANA W/o NwaqLhi; j 

{TalopyamMan) Singhasu 

A.D,'? 1249 - 1256 r-- 


Queen Mi 
I RoyalMother 


.Miner’s Daughter 



Sariy | 
Donor of { 
I jEast Kassapa J 
Sumhila -J 

U ccani 


Man Mfyd Laklunrnho 

CawNdCwan / / 

A ■R.rr.tiiAr ,/ / Ratatidpufn 4“ PhwdCaw Caw of FtiViUicaw A Brother 

/ 


(mothers unknown) Raj as fl 


Caw U / 

4- fRHUYNANSYAkl- 
Asankhyu/ A.D. i288-i2SD 


' Kiaewd 


“Headman of Pran 


Slnghapati 
i^Murdered in 1299) 


(mothers unknown) 

TAKTAV/MU 
[Kurndra Kassdpd) 
A.D. 71302 


A Daughter 


Mahdsakthit 


MASj LULAfij 
(CawNhac) 

A.D. 1297-1334 
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CHAPTER III 

■ BURMESE ADMINSSTRATION 1044-1287 

the traditional date for the foundation ofPa^a n wliidi was to bcconae the centre o f the 
BunnS-S®-po-wer in the llth, I2th and 13th ceistories-is A.D. 849. Bnt if the theory that the 
'BMrw§.P.-S caffle into Bonus sometime after the Nas^hao raids of A.D. 832''5 is acceptable, the 
'^ear A.D. 849-50 fox establishing their capital at^Fagan, would be too soon. It might have 
been founded in the 10th century^J 

Before Fagan became the centre of the Burmese Empire which King Aniruddha and his 
successors bniltV there were many other Burmese centres or settleiB Cnts aroimd Pagan which 
would have had an equal chance of becoming centres-themselves as they were ail under the 
rule of l ocal chie fs who invariably enjoyed the title of man2 - the king. Subsequently the 
man of Pagan, became rngnkn'^ °the great kiiig“aiid was recognised as the leader of all Burmaos. 
It seems that the Burmaos^when they entered Burma settled first in the ■fertile area called 
chai ta rwd^i -- eleven villages, in the Kyairkse district These eleven settlements were Fanlay^ 
Plasma, Mlacsd^ Rahun., Mrankhuniuin. Panan^ Tamui^ Safiton^ Makkhard, Taplaksd, 
and KharfilhuS, They spread out fan wise and do.rjninated^ntral Burma. Tiie inscriptions of 
oor period mention very often these first settlements in the Kyaukse area. They used the term 
kkruin^ to denote tlieir first home and iuik7 andj^fwfifs.for the nearby places where they moved 
'13^0 subsequently. The woid minnam9 came into-mse only when Aniruddha and his succes¬ 
sors were able to enlarge theif power and subjug ate the neighbouring more o.r less alien 
settlements extending from Ko hea'n in the north to T alu ifisare and Tmyai in the south.10 Of 
(1174-1211) it is mentiohed in an inscription dated A.D. 119611 that he ruled an 
empire which extended from TakqnMid'^achonkh^am in the north Q,nd Sacchitani 

in the south and from Ifec/zq/an (Chin Hills) in the west to the Taiwan (River Salween) in 
the east. In A.D. 1292 soon after the Mon go l d.Pvasioii King Rhuynansyafi (Kyawzwa) 
claimed that his empire had_ ^achpntma in the north and Tawai in the south as its 
bouqdanes.l^^ This claim was rather of the past. But according to th6 above mentioned 
inscription of A.D. 1196 which gives the ^tent _qf the empire at the height of its power we 
find that the _Pagan..,,iiionarchy held sway over an area which is roughly the same as 
modern Burma the exception of A raka n in the west, the tran s-Salwecn area la the cast 
and the major portion of the aiode.m Kachin state in the north. 


1. See above pp. ’l'3. Sec also JBRS^ XLII, i, 80 

2. PI. 143al^, etc, 

3. PI. lOal, PI. 19al^, etc. 

4. FI. 16224-5 

5. See Map 2. 

6. PI. 3111 khruin) 

1. PK 1215, PI. 20al2 PI. 423I2 

8. See JBRS, XXX, i, p. 304, n. 14 

9. PI. 19a6 PI. 276a2 

30. Pi. I9a9, PI. 276a2, P|. 2775, PI. 42322 
H. PI. 19a 

12. Salahkre probably is Cape Sajang, 

13. PI, 276a2 
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The King of Pagan was an absolute monarch and jhis word was iaw. From Aniruddha 
down to the last days of Thibaw the idea of absolutism prevailed and therefore Sir Gforge_ 
Scotps remark on Burmese monarchy is worth repeating here. 

The King’s power was absolute; his only restraint were his vokmtary respect for 
Buddhist rules and precepts, general for all believers' or particular to the kingly 
estate. Otherwise he was lord and master of the life and property of every oac 
his subjects. No hereditary rank or title existed in the kingdom except in the royal 
family. Outside of that the king v/as the source of all honours. Official position 
w-'as the only sign of rank and all officials v/ere appointed or dismissed at the king’s 
will. Dismissal usually meant absolute ruin, a step from the- court to the 
gaol. On the other hand, any one, not a slave or an outcast migfit aspire 
to the highest offices in the state. The country and people were entirely at 
the disposal of the king and the only check on misrule was the feat.of, insurrectipnl. 

The inscriptions of our period express similar ideas on kmg_shlp. King Aniruddha is 
mentioned as ‘cakkrawafiy2 ^ the Lord of the Universe, Queen Khwa Jaw when dedicating 
slaves and lands in A.D. 1272 described her husband King NarasUngha - Uccgnd as 

riy niliy khapsirn so askhin phlac tha so mlai cwd so fid Ian skhln mafikris 
my most excellent husband, lord the king, lord of all water and land. 

About her grandson King Tarukpliy she said : 

/ / asarly kiy so purhd tryd sanghd raiartd sum pd nhuik // rum siy .mlat lha so su taw 

taka e, kuiw kway rd phlac tha so jj alwam so mafitakd nhah ni hwai tha so // chan 

phlfi ca so ratand apofi aphaw skhifi phlac tha so // Jqmbudip klwan nhuik thwan so niy 
kay sum ahin caw aron tok pa tha so // asarly hiy so // Sri Tribhuwanddityapawara- 
dhammardjd !/Utcand man so mafikn //4 

King Utcand also called Sri Trlbhawancidityapawaradhammqrdjd the Glorious, 
who shines vUth colour, fame and influence like the sun resplendent 
on Jambiidipa island; who is the lord and comrade of all the jewels headed 

by the V/hlte Elephant; v/ho is at peace with kings spread all over the 

world; who is .the refog-e of ail good people who revere antj honour the Three 
Glorious Gems. 

King Klacwd enjoyed even greater praise as he was described as 

Arimdttapura wan so prafi nhuik // acuiw ra so alwan akay phun tan khiuw kri c'wd 
tha so Klacwd madkn 

The Great King, an exceedingly powerful Lord of Arimaddanapura. 


\. G. Scott; GUBSS, I ii, p. 469 

2. PI. 160a6 

3. PI. 235J0-L 

4. PJ. 234^-4 and PI. 2472*5 

5. P). 2461-2 
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loiitl these eKpressions the prevailmg idea v/as that the king v/as the most powerful person 
in the state and being the lord of iMd andj^ater he was also the lord of jjfe.and.death as 
land aod water were the source of all life. Practically there was no check to this kind of 
the fear ofjnsurr&gtioii as Sk George^^Scott has riglitly observed. But in 
view of the fact that ^sddhlsm was Nourishing in those days, religion had an enormous 
in'Iloence upon iiie kings; A king was always looked upon ^d^pjmhAlP.n^ “ ^ future Buddha, 
and thus being ^[BoddhisattM he was-supposed to be pious, kind and indulgent. When he t 
was dealing with the clergy^ he was wise not lo olTend them. The following instance will 
show us how a despot was held in check when he made a. false step that aroused thc opposi- . 
tion of the -Orde r. There was an Amhnavasika sect of ■ Buddhists getting more and more 
popular during- the latter half of the There are maDy ir^cript[ons3 record¬ 

ing the monks of this sect as b^yii^'Jup Jand especially i )2 the Chindwio area .aiid thus 
increasing the religious tod which v/as a disadvantdge to the royal.,treasury as the king 
could get no rej;gjxi]a out of these lands. In addition to-these, wealthy, people and oihcials 
were in the habit of dedicatiiig their lands to religious establishments. It seems that ICing 
K!acv,>d decided to stop this lossRevenue by Jn A.D. 

105,"soon after his acces sion lie started taking over these lands and consequently the monks 
raised an objection which compelled him to appoint a ro ;/al com missjog to look into this 
matter. The eomroissiori deckled in favour of the .monks and as a result tlie king had to 
relinquish his claims.^ This iastance gives us two importajit .facts. Firstly, that the_,kings 
of^uniia were not always -surroiraded by .mere sycophants azid ogportunistS. T.hey used 
wise people and followed their advice in times of crisis. Appointing a comra-ission to settle 
a big problem was a usual practice except i-he case of a.' haughty monarch lik^, I^qrukpliy 
wh.o refused counsel'mi the eva of‘the Mongol inyasiqn.4 |o an inscfiptioo dated A.D. 1291 
it is mentioned that in the there are always sjng 

sukha miny - e-;{;ecritlve ofneers, squires, astrologers,- doctors of rnedicine and scholars. On the 
strength of Kyan^^_^ F^:^e .Insariptioo (A.D. il0i“2)6 we may. venture to assume that 
the.^s^do£ei:s were Itohmans. Aabther inscription iells us that i.mmediately after his 
accession' in A.D, 1235^ Ki.Qg Kkewd '^^VQ a huiidredj^^y of land to Brahmar^aatroloj^rj who 
probably conducted his cor onatio n.? Secondly, when confronted with an oppositio.rrwhich 
•might prove fatal, even an ambitious king tike KlacvM deemed it wise to yield. 

Although the king Vy'as the most impo3:tant figure ih the state,, he could not possibly 
run the govem.mefit alone. As the empire grew he had to appoint -iniifisters and officers to 
help him m the adr/iioisiration. The ministers were c-alleci- by the San-Tikril mxmt- ,amdtya and 
the word wmigyi .for a minister, .oieaxoing o.ne having a great responsibility, was" not yet in 
use. .'Very often was shortened into with a sufik kn to denote the chief 


1. FI 36^, FI J 153.5, pi pf J8i5, etc, 

2.. Pi. 268, PI. 380, Pj. 39.5, Pi. 423., etc. 

3. Pi. 90l5d6 pj_ 23Jb^ 

4. Hmanncn, para, 147; (7PC, p. 173 
-5. Pi. 27218 

Ep. Binn. iil, i, IX 
7. Fj, 10218 
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m inis ter. There v/as no ^istlnc^si'between civil and' military offices and a-ny minister or 
officer was bound to lead a^military campaign when necessary. Thus when making a d.e.dic:a°. 
..tioii in A.D. 1223 the donor Amniasura described liim&tlf d.s amaUya jf mahdsendpatil - 
minister and commander-in-chief of King Ndtomnyd. ■ Including this Anantasum, there were 
altogether five ministers at Ndtonmyd'^ court. The remaining four were 
Rdjasankram and CaturangasuR Incidentally v/e' have to note here that it destroys- the 
traditional belief in Burma about the Kuttaw - the chief administrative office and i(s four 
ministers. This tradition starts with reign when the kings it is-said, .had foMr 

elder brothers who took a great interest in the administration and eventoally became four- 
ministers of the king, Ep.igraphic evidence gives us'five ministers and unfortunately none of 
them are mentioned as having any blood relationship with the king. These five ministers 
que.hed the rebellion headed by Fyamkhi and Singhayicah, the .half-brothers of the king arid 
therefo.re they earned a rich rev/ard of seven hundred' pay of land each for bravery whea . 
suppressiiig the rebellion. This also is c.!ear evidence thaf the.re was no sharp demarcatioB 
between civil and_/military duties. There v^^as another trouble in the oo.rth (at Ta|aui?.g) 
during/varo/bnyd’s reigji and an officer narned -was sent to settle .it. Me 

came back in triumph and was richly rewarded.4 Tov/ards the end of the dynasty^ the 
tittle cac s'Cikrf was conferred upon nii.nisters during the time when they were in actryej 0 w.k:e. 
For example, the three Sliap brothers Asankhayd, Singhri.su and Tidjasankram who became 
popular after the Mongol invasion were usually meritio.«ed as amaikri or smipyan knA 
'But in an inscription dated A.D. 1292 they were add.ressed as cacsukri - generals, in the 
following manner: 

Fukarn. inahicri e (u phlac tha so / atu man iha so / cac sukri phlac so I Siri 
Asahkyd / Raja f Sihasil man so / Taruk cac kuiw nhlp ?tan nuih sa / ni ackuiw 
3 yoki 

equals of the great king of Paga?i, incomparable (in bravery), Lords of the Waiy 
Glorious Asankhyd, Raja and Sihasu - the three brothers who subdued the Tiiruk 
army. 


During Klacwd's, reign the chief minister was Mrmordja^ who was probably also called 
Manurdja^i which names closely associate with Mmtu - the law giver. It is also possible 
that he was a noted judge of the time. He held a very important position as being Kofican 
MahdsamanS ~ the Viceroy of Kaungsin and kuiwmhu6 - Commander of the Life Guard. 
This is also another instarice of a combined responsibility for civil ‘’and military seryiees 
in one person. 

Next to the ministers, there vvere sampyan and kalan who were executive officers no 
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doubt but the nature of whose service is not iciiowii yet. Kalan seems to be sligimy 
subordinate • to the sampyan and sampyan is often found as a term interchangeaijie 
' ^jth the word cmmt (minister) in the - ijiscri^tspns . of the latter half of 
dynasty.! Even the chief _ minister Mmioraja^ meatioeed above, and who was also 
Icfiown as MaMsgman - the Viceroy - was in one instance mentioned as sampyQf^ 
MahasamaFi2 In- the like maimer the Commander-In-Chief Aiiatasura of King Naionmya 
sarfipyan Anantasura.^ There, were also judges addressed by the name 
tryd sampyaAA Therefore one wonders whether we should -put sampyan on an equal status' 
'^h amaiya though the term today has lost its former importance and -means only an olTicial 
of inferior raiik.5 King Thjjuin Man is popularly known as Kyanzittha and we assume that 
the Hams is the corruption kalan cqcss ~ the Officer Prince If kalan rneaiis only a village 
h.eadMn as is the modern interpretation, ive are doing injustice to our popular hero who 
was the man-tmgy of ^Htihlaing before he became »- the great king, of Fagan» 

It sesBis that Kalan was an executive officer of a fairly high rank. Professor G. H. Luce 
gives os B. very useful note on these t’wo words. 

SAhiFYAS,; KALAN: These are probably Mon words in origin, though very 
common in Old BmmQSQ, Cap jumban seems to occur sls a title in the oldest Ivion 
inscription, found at L^buri, ^Sm-m and dating from the 8th century (see BEFEO^ 
XXV, 186; XXX, 83-4). Sumbei i (or sariiben) and KalM,,oami frequently in 
Kyanzitttlna Palace Itiscript.ion (Ep. Brm\, the former also aa .Old Mon 

terracotta plaques found at Tavoy and elsewhere {ASE,^ 1924, pp. 38--40)N 

It seems-that these ministers and high officers of the court needed to have a high standard of 
ed ucation Ihoiigh in some cases a ffiyguritc might rise to a high position. In a?a inscription 
dated A.D. 1278 the educajiqiLaX^uajffi^ of a minister was mentioned as follows. 

// pitakgi sum pum le tat cwd iha sa // saiisakrult byakaruin hurd sjnd amhu ie tat 
tha so // caiurangabi jay man so // amat kn san piu so klon arap nlmik jp 
At the place v/here the monastery built by the great minister called Caiumrigahijay 
¥i/ho is well versed in the Th'fee Pifii/ca, as well as learned in Sansiknt, Grammar, 
Astrology and Medjcjne, stands . . . 

•Besides these amatp sampyan and ka!an^ there were other officers at the court. All of 
them invariably come rmder the general term mankhyan'^ - companions of the king, or 
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mance} - servants of the king, or manlulan^ yoiitlis- of the king. * There was 
also another set of corn-tiers called sun^to^ - squires. Probably they were the. icing's, 
favourites who grew up with one case sinaytoau was mentioned together 

with muchuiw^ - the hunters. .There were also secretar^s and clerks who were mentioned as 
atwanruVr,^ cdmron^, cdkhipuiw'7 and cdkM^ who wrote down-the o£ders of the k ing and 
passed them on to the executive officers. Incidentlly om cdkMpuiw was a coapuMll® , 
King TariikpHy.^ In despatching joyal orders to the .distric ts^ tb® king h&4 mra^d^^ » 
mounted couriers-probaWy under an officer m?^an sukriA^ 

As judiciai assistants to the king there wqtc samphmmJ^ ■ An inscription dated A.D. 
1218 gives a clear definition, of the word samphama. It says : rhiy taw niy amu chan khran 
so samphama n'n'wis the judges of the royal court .who try the legal cases. The judges and 
magistrates had other designations also. They were calk'd tryd sukrf-^^ as today or simply 
trydi^ which also means a law suit or the legal code or the Dharma. In another case the 
name amhu cuivA^i was used.to signify a judge possibly -of cwil suits in contrast to a judge 
of petty theft cases as khuiw sukri^^. The clerk attached to a/r/m was called a 
khum tryci cdkhiA^ There were also woman judges J9 As for the officers of. the districts 
there v/ere tuik sukn20 to look after the iuik - province, mmiw sukri^l to look after the 
fort and nvd sukri22 to look after the village and 

king’s granaries. In an inscription dated x4.D. 1260' there is the nieotion of a v/omaE 
klly sukn24 - officer v/ho looked after the suburb of the city, and at the same time she was 
described as a junior queen .of the king. ’ 

As revenue surveyors, there were, pay iidn25 officers. In an inscription dated A.B, 
1244 the donor is mentioned as puin sukn Sattya or puU sukri SattyaA^ . We do not knov/ 
v./hich is the right spelling , nor do we know the function of this office. As theyice 
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land of Kyaukse was entirely dependent upon irrigation, there must have been special officers 
to supervise the irrigation. Unfortunately we find very little mention of the canals in the 
inscriptions. In an inscription of A.D. 1220 one officer called Simannapijan is mentioned as 
the officer in charge of digging a caiial.l In passing we must note that the Tliindv/e canal 
was not constructed by the Mongols in A..D. 1301 as the chronicles say because we find the 
mention of Santhway Mrofi as early as A.D. 1198.2 

To guard the frontiers troops were probably garrisoned at^ategic points and these 
guards it seems were mostly non-B iirmans. An inscription of A.D. 1248 mentions the 
"presence of Cakraw kafi sari^ - ?Sagaw guards at the C/npro/? (Poison Mountains) oijtppst^ 
somewhere in the north of Kyaukse district. There was ai group of people who used to have 
kumthafi^ or bhumma^ as prefixes to their names and they figured as important people in the 
sale of jand, or in helping the reve nue _ collectors. The actual nature of their duty is not 
known but it seems that they belonged to the Ianded__ gentry. Jn villages thei'e were also 
sanicri ^nd sanlyafs who were supposed to be eldeps of..l!?®,. Perhaps they were 

presjdent and vice-pre^sident of a local son - an ^ssociati^m of some sort. Generally they 
were ma!es6 but sometimes we find the terin being prefixed to the name of a woman like 
sankri Ujw, Si SafiJ but to make the matter more confused, it is also used as a prefix for 
some nionks’S or as klon sankri9 r, the sankri of the monastery. If the word sankri is used 
exclusively for’the monks we could understand that san being the short form foij_an_^hii „ 
the_Order, sankri must mean a chief monk. But unfoTtunately, it is not the case. At the 
present stage, all v/e know about this word is that it means some very respectable person or 
a monk and if he be a layman sankri lie had some adminis trative duty in his jocaljty. There 
were also tuin sankrit ain sukri ^'^ and tuin jnfi lZ whose names were always associated 
with land , transactions and they were employed to put up boundaryj^illars or inscription 
pillars recording the " dedicati ons. They also figured as very important persons in lavvjuits 
concerning land and were often ordered by the jiid_|es to put up the boundary pillars.13 
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To do away with the jHllar they set up. was a serious offe nce. An mscription records' 
that in A.D. 1226 a person called Byagghasura^ probably an officer, dedicated five 
hundred and fiv e pay of land and a sa mpham a or |udge of the royal court ordered sjmkrf 
and sajilyan Su San to put up the boundary stones. Tanluiipl ^a Ra c 

and party destroyed them and therefore they were filled one hundred (ticals) of my ~ 
pure^lyer.l One can imagine how serious the offence was to be fined one hundred ticals 
of silver when a tical bought nearly two acres of good paddy land-^ 

It seems that all ^e_^icatigns of land to the religious establjshnients were to be reported 
to the king aAid-in one i.nscription it is mentionedThat no less a person than the cffirf minister 
Mahas mgh recorded it in the rovalreg.is.ter.3 But there must have been a special officer to 
do this registration.- We find that Aswat one of the five ministers- of Ndtonmvd was described 
as the aklam tan so man amat^ - the Royal Registrar. In a ■'law_s?iit between Mqhakassapa 
midCakraw guards ofOnpton^ the judgment v/as passed in favour of Mdhdkassapa because 
the dedication of th-e land in question was found recorded .in the royal register.-^ Usually in 
such cases, after the judgment v./as pronounced, the Judge ordered it to be put on record. 
The regular phrase for this order is amukwan khat ciyA Some times the phrase cd khyup e't - 
to fix by written words was used. One might safely presume that the rulings were ivritteii 
on palm leaves as piy cd tad lat rakd^ - being recorded on the palm leaves, -occurs in some 
inscriptions. But in certain very important cases, a special record was made. For example 
an iosc.riptio£i has : 

/ amok wan fan e’’ iakpam klyaM 2 ihap akrd thgn.rwak cd. hi c' //9 

ft is recorded on a toddy palm (ierminalia oUveri) leaf which is put between two 
boards of a cotton tree {bornbax malaharicum) wood. 

Anything that'should go on record concerning royalty was put in a separate register. The 
Jayapavattati inscription, says that a dedication made by Ndtonmyd eight years after his 
accession was by his orders pat on record by four officers inathak cnrnfilO - an upper register. 

!n a .lav/Api'f. after the judge had pronounced his verdict, if the parties were happy 
about the judgement, they ate pickled tea together. That was the custom in Burma before 
the English came. But when it started is a moot point. * We .find no mention of such 
.practice in the inscriptions dating up to A.D. 1300, There is even no mention of Ibhqk - 
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pickled tea, in any inscription. Instead of this practice of eating pickled tea together, old 
Burmans sat down to a.feast where a great quantity of jneat and liquor was consumed. 
They did the same thing after every land tran saction. Even if one party was a monk, the 
price of land included th e pric e for liquor and the price for meat. For 

example Mahakassapa bought one thousandof land from the Sdaw at the price of a^ tipal 
per pay and at the end of the transaction the Sdaw were given a feast when thamm^phuiw 
siy phuiw sd phuJw^ - the price for cooked rice, meat __and drink - amounted to fifty-four 
deals. They were not satisfied with that and so they v/ere given two and a-quarter ticals 
again for the price of liquor. Professor G. IT._Liice’s note on this^custom is reproduced 
below. 


It seems that this custom was strongest in outly ing regions and that it became 
increasingly common after the fall of Pagan. Very likely it was a survival of the 
old drunken^sacjifidai _rites of pre-Buddhist Burma which still continue in the 
Chin Hills, Wa States, Kareiini and elsewhere.3 

A very interestingjawjuit in which the rival claimants quarrelled for three g^eiatioDS 
is recorded in an inscription dated A.D 1262.4 The substance of the inscription is 
given below. In A.D, 1187 (i.e. during Cmsu JFs reign) Lord Caku^ Kri gave some 
of his lands to .the monastery of the Chief Monk called f!a_Tit San. The chief monk 
caused a water tank to be constructed and turned the land into a_£add}£^eld. It seems that 
the land was wastelan d before this. Lord Caku Kri expressed his wonder at this change and 
made a solemn vow that the land he had thus dedicated in support of the religion would not 
be included in hla'estates that his descendants v/ould inherit when he passed away. Thus the 
land became dedicated permenantly to the monastery where the chief monk fia Til San was 
head. jSfa Tit San enjoyed the during his life time. After I^a/ Tit San^ 

Skhin Upacan became head of the monastery. Dmmg Skhin Upacan^^ life time/a devotee 
caried~Wu Cincim San planted toddy palms around the water tank. Skhin Upacah also 
enjoyed the produce of the land'during all his life time. ^Then Skhin Munton became head 
of the monastery and it was during his tenure that one Vin Mwan San the granddaughter of 
Lord Caku Kri claimed the land. When officers Kanmmri and Kankabhatri- came for 
inspecting the villages, the case was brought to their notice. One ^la C haR.San who was 
once" a monk at the said monastery and who witnessed the occasion when Lord 
Caku Kri made the dedication was brought before the officers, l^a Chan San said, ‘T knew 
and saw Lord Caku Kri dedicate this land to the Religion. I was the very man employed to 
construct the£eseryoir and~dlg the v/ell. If Uin Mwan San wants to say to the contary, let 
her say so in the name of Lord _Buddha.” With this Uin Mwan San refused to comply. Then 
in ojdex.to put more weight on what he had first spoken, dhat khi piy e'5 ^ lifted the 
relics of Buddha - qnd repeated his knowledge of the dedication. Witnesses to this act were 
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the chief monk Non Cok, the monk Tuin.Ma Lup and the wealthy man fid Rok Lway San. 
Thus judgement was passed in favourToT tli'e R~elig-ion. This was in the year A.D. 1220. 
Skhin. Munton was succeeded by Sukhamin Sanpon 'd.XiA Buddhapd Sankri subsequently. 
Then in A.D. 1262, f^d Rhm Rok Sari and ^a^Pa flay, grandsons of Cansawai, seized the 
land. Skhin SHakumd^ the then head .of the monastery complained. Two officers Samanta- 
pican and Rdjapuih took up the case. Twentyfour villagers were summoned to. bear 
wtness. All imanimoiisly said that they knew the land having been dedicated by Lord 
^ku Kri to the monastery of/V'a Tit Sari and up to the present chief monk Silakumd, there 
had been six generations of chief monks enjoying the produce of the land. Thus, the officers' 
decided in favour of the Religion again. 

In thisja>y suit, we knov^^ how a case was considered and decided in those days. It is 
also interesting to note that there were tVi/o officers who took equal responsibility in deciding 
the case and that the witness was to lift the rehcs o,f Buddha to affirm the truth of what he 
said. Another important thing that we come across is that the Pagan inscriptions made'no 
mention of the Dhammasatihar - the Code of Law, or Rdjasattha - the Rulings, Vv^hich'were 
in general use in post Pagan periods. Therefore it is tempting to conclude that there is no 
truth in the phammasattha of Burma claiming antiquity. For example. Dr. Forchha mme r 
mys th’cii thQ fot ihQpkammavildsa Dhammasat h given as A.D. 1172.2 It is said that 

a Taluin monk called Sariputta compiled this Dharnmasat and as a result he received the 
tittle of Dkammavildsaltom King Cahsu II (1174-1211). The tutor of Ndtofimyd, son and 
and successor of Cahsi II was a native of Lower_^Burma, boro at Molahd village to the east 
'oi Tala'^ and this mo.jik v/as given the title oiJ)hqmrmrdjagmu when Ndtofimyd became 
kifig, Bii’c Dhammavildsa cannot be identified with this Dhammarajaguru. 

King Klacwd made a unique attempt to assure the peace and tranquility of his subjects 
by issuing ao edict against thieves.4 'Theedict is dated Thursday 6, May 1249. He-decreed 
that his edict must be written on stone pillars and every village__ v/ith more than fifty houses 
must have one erected in the village. Only eleven of the edict pillars have been discovered. 
Hfe said: ^TLiiigs of the past punished thieves by divers tortures starting with impaling. 
I desire no such destruction. I consider all beings as my own children and with compassioa 
towards all, I speak these words”. Then he continued to give various kinds of tortures 
all of which were direct -translations of the relevant portions on punishments 
from the M^jJhprm...Nikdyd, the Anguttara Nikdya and the Milanda Panna, which 
were exceedingly cruel in nature. He'" may not have intended to use these dire 
pueishmeiits. It seems that he was only tryingto frighten Ms subjects into living good lives. 
With this threat, he probably hoped to have law and order in his realm. There is an interest¬ 
ing passage in this edicts v/liere the word ammwan is refeited to as a sort of manual for the 
piinishments. II says: .... 

kkuiw so hut can mukd / amunwm cd kuiw phat ciy e / ammwan cd twari akran 

sukhuiw soft I f man so / aplac te ptac mi ki /1 man so tan ply te piy ap e, hi piyejf 


L PI. 1741'! (A.D. 1249). The long ordered four judges to coo.sult the in a land dispute. This- 

is the only mention of the dhammasattha in the inscriptions of our period. 
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(When a thief is caught and tried,) and found guilty, the amunwan cd is read 
(or referred lo). In the amunwan cd, what sort of punishment would be given for 
what sort of crime is mentioned. Then he is punished accordingly. 

Although it is difficult to explain what amunwan cd exactly means we know by inference that 
it was some kind of penal code. 

We know very little of the revenue administration of the day I, A few references 
however may be gleaned from inscriptions. For instance the land revenue from one hundred 
pay of land was one hundred pieces of loinclotli2 and in another the land revenue from three 
thousand pay of land was,one hundred viss of copper and one hundred pieces of linen or, 
if it was in paddy, the revenue was one basket of paddy for each pay. 3 From a fishery thd- 
revenue was ten viss of copper.4 Evidently glebe lands were free from taxation. In an 
inscription dated A.D, 1260 a case is recorded where a j/ijiage headman assessed certain 
religious lands. This was reported to the Mahdiherq Samqntqhha^^d v/ho sent Sukhamm's> 
son to King Tamkpliy to inform him of the misdemeanour of one of his officers. The King 
ordered Mahdsman the ch[ef minister to inform the headman that the land was exempted 
from all taxation in the future. An inscription pillar was set up bearing this royal order 
together with a curse by the Mahdihera which said that if any government oflicial in future 
attempted to collect revenue from the said land may he be swallowed by the earth and cooked 
in the Avici hell. 

Now, let us look into the story of the origin of the Hluttaw according to the chronicles. 
Ndionmyd was the youngest son of King Cansu 11, who superseding his four elder brothers 
became^kmg. Ta.ldng up this story Mr. G. E. Harvey goes on to described the appearance 
of Hluttaw. 

One reason why his brothers loyally accepted his succession was that he virtually 
abdicated all power into their hands. The four of them met daily and transacted,,, 
the affairs of the kingdom. Thus was founded the Hluttaw Yon, the Court of the 
Royal Commission, which remained till the end the council of the miriisters.6 

As mentioned above, Ndtotimyd had five ministers and they were not his brothers. The 
Jeyapwat inscription however has proved that Ndionmyd was not the youngest son.7 His name 
was Ndionmyd, i.e. the King of Many Ear, Ornaments, but it v/as misread Nantomnyd 
meaning ‘'many entreaties for the throne'' and so a story had to be invented to explain the 
name and the story of the Hluttaw appears as a by-product. We find no mention of Hlutta?/ 
in the inscriptions of our period. Instead, the Fagan kings had many halls under the name 
ofkwan where they granted audiences, and did meritorious deeds such as the giving of alms 
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to the monks or dedicating land ana the religious . establishments. The ministers 

also met at such halls and carried out their various official duties. These halls were Kwa n 
Prold -the Variegated Hall, I^an Ptok_^i2 - the_ Great Variegated Hall, Kwan Prok 'Way^ 
the Small Variegated HVfl, Kwan Sdya^ - the Pleasant Hall, K\vcin Mran^ - the High Hall, 
Chanrhu Kwan^^ - 'the Hall of Elephant-review and Cankray KwarP - the Pure Hall. ■ It seems 
that the Kwan Prok was the most important hall .and it always had'^a special caretaker. 
Incidentally one caretaker of the Kwan Prok was referred to as siy ma sok kwan prok con^ = 
a teetotaller. Probably, the king used this hall to perform his meritorious deeds. In one 
instance the king poured the v/ater of libation to signify the end of' his alms-giving when he 
was in the ProkP In another it is recorded that after being seaTed'at'the top of the 
Kwan Prok X\\Q king made a dedication to the most reverend MahdtheraA^ In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1275 it is mentioned that all the ministers were present at the K\\(an 
P/'o/cil - when the king passed an order in connection with the religious land. It suggests tfWt 
the king andministers met here daily and carried out their administrativeduties.l2 While King 
Klacwd was in the Kwan Prok J9ay he passed an order giving the Queen Dowagar Fkw.dJjm 
150 slaves and ]50^/?i3y of landJ3 The same inscription records that while King Klacwd was 
holding audience in the Kwan Prok /Vnv, the wife of Singhapikram requested the king to 
forgive her husband who had been exiled from the capital for his part in the rebellion led by 
Siriwadhand v/hich occured probably soon after Klacwd'c, accession in A.D. 1235We 
know that Klacwd belonged to the junior branch of the roya'i family 15 and there was a cer¬ 
tain group of princes in the court who resented his accession and rebelled. Singhapikram was 
one of them. The inscription tells us that he was pardoned but as the price of his pardon, 
the kii^qo 11 fiseated his estates. In A.D. 1262, on the death of his Queen Ratanapum, King 
Taru!<{pi!ay] made a series of dedications and monks .were invited to the Kwan Prok Kri to 
receivemims.i6 Regarding Kwn/j 5'dye we have an interesting story i7. It is recorded that 
■ wh.\\Q Bodhimttva Ndtonmyd was at Kwan Sayd Chanrhu Kwan - t\\Q Pleasant Hall, the Hall 
of Elephant Review-^a Cambodian in his service by the name of I^a Pu-Tat who had once 
received one hundred and fifty pay of land as a rev/ard for bravery, was knocked down by 
an elephant and broke his leg. i¥a Pu Tat subsequently sold the land to the Pagan mJnisters. 
Thus, we know that Kwan Prok - the Variegated Hall—was the place where the kings did 
serious business such as giving audiences and doing meritorious deeds. The Kwan Sdyd ~ 
the Pleasant Hall—was how'ever, used for amusement only though on some unfortunate 


1. PI. 79b9, PI. lJ7a7, PI, }25a2, PI. 228bi0, Pj. 239^ 7^ pj. 245b6, Pi. 2666 ^ 5, pi. 270^0, p). 274^ b i 7^ 

PI. 38416, PI. 38752 

2. PI. 20316, PI. 23557, PI. 27315, PL 27919, Pi. 28210, PI. 28310, Pi. 2862, p). 290a4, PI. 290b2. Pi. 2967,. 
PI. 2972Q 

3 Pi. 23428,52 

4. PI 547 , PI. 125ai, PL 1745 , FI. 2865, PL 235^5, pi. 239* 1 , PL 37156 

5. Pi. 1961, Pi. 364a2 

6. PL 1865, PL 2391 1 

7. PL 2342s 

8 . PL 2705 0 

9. PL 27414 

10. PI. 27920 
!1. PI. 2455® 

12. PI. 2342a 

13. PI. 2342Q-5 0 

14. See above p. 23 

15. See above p. 23 

16. PI. 203 16 

17. PI. 1866, Pi. 23912 
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' abministeation, 

ocxasions ss menT'oned above, accidents might mar pleasure. King 11 

ones a insntorlous " deed • “while he was" in the Kv-^an Mran— the 

High Halid One - can well • imagine that'- this ^^ery High Hall was profusely 
decorated and became the Kwm Prok—the Variegated Mali. There is also rneniion 

of Kiaewd passing an order giving 190 skves to the Queen Dowager Phwd Jaw 
while he was at CankrmnJwan —the Pore HalL.2 - Probably, it was a temporary structure 
as this is the. only reference to such a name and it implies that, -as a good. Buddhlsl, the king 
might have stayed there for a religious purpose alone. 

ft seems that the Royal Registrar bad' his ofiice in a separate building because 
sometimes land dedications were recorded in the register kepi at ihe - Temkup^—xhe Shed. 
There is also a niention of , the Long Shed, where lOJ'ng Rhuynaiisvan 

(A. OJ288-98) donated some kind to the Mahdihera Dhammasiri. 

We have the following picture of Btirmese. adoiinjstration in rnedieval times. 
The khi.g vvas the most important perso.nage in the realm but he had learned 
and wise rainistc-js in his cooncii who advised him on important affairs. Then 
he also had Bralmia.n.,. astrologoi’s who calculated auspicious niomcots for the 

starting of ail importanl: works. When serious problems arose tlm king appointed 
comniissioiis to-settle them. In administration, he was helped by miriislers wcho were more 
Of less 'vveJl versed in Ihe Buddhist scfiptures. O'ne of them was styled nrnat kn — t.he chief 
m'mhUnT. T.here w-as no distinction bst'ween civil and'niihiary dutie.s arjcl therefore at limes 
iheeshief minister hinaself may have led ffootier campaigns.. As the northern frontier of his 
kingdom was very important a viceroy was .stationed at Kod Caai (near modern Bhamo). It 
seems that the chief minister was usually viceroy of these northern marches. The govern^ 
merd was not divided into adminislralion, judiciary and law, and therefore a mirdster had to 
undertake any administmtivc work which his master the king set hiiii tc; do, .But the 
presence of samphama as special officers trying law suits shovv^s that Bunna in medieval times 
had a distinct judicial body although the customary law was probably not yet codified then. 
The v/ord iiliammasatLlm .is mentiomd only once in an. inscrjp ti_o.n dated A.D. 1249. Probably 
it refers to a,n Indian law book. In crmiinaDoases the was used as a sort of 

pe,nal code but unfortunately ws are none too sure of its meaning. Embracing the jelics of 
Buddha and declaring that one was tdliog only the truth was regarded trustworthy and 
failure to do so was teniarnount to an admission of guilt. There were many secretaries and 
clerks at the king’s court to take down all the orders either from the king or one of the 
ministers. Mounted couriers were used when messages were urgent. It seems that there 
were fairly good colnmonications between the capital and the provincial administrative 
centres, The province,.the town and the village had their own local administrative officers, 
.At times .some of the senior officers from the capitaljoured the districts and tried cases ii'' 
necessary. There were special officers assigned to irrigation,, land as.sessmeni and revenue 
cc.lleciion. Revenue was received either in buliion or in kind and many were the royal 
granaries throughout the realm which stored up the revenue in kind. There were people 
who had kamtham and bhu'mma ■prohy.ed to their names and it has been supposed that they were 
the landed gentry.. The king's relation with the Order is an important factor in the adrninis- 
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tralion of Burma. The Bud dhist precepts always reminded the king to be just and in some 
cases, we hnd monks intervening in politics. The outstanding instance of a JT}dnk 
helping to siwc his counlry trom ruin h clearly ^ihovjn in Syan Disapramuk's peace mission 

to Ta'yfu —the Mongol capital, in A.D.1285. Wheirthe king’s interests clashed with those 
of the monks he usually gave in and this shows that the monks were quite important. In the 
light of the above evidence we can see. very clearly that the administration in 
medieval Burma was a v^ell organized one. 




CHAPTER IV 


SASANA 

THE Burmese word S^sana^h clearly the Pali v/hich means the ^octrine of the 

^uddha i.e. the Religion. Sasand in Burmese also means the yea r of the Reljgion as 
reckoned from the death of th e Buddha which is 544 B.C.l according to Burmese sources. 
The Sdsanavamsa—the History of the Buddha's Religion^ —by Pahhasdmi written in A.D. 1861 
traces the expaosion_gtB,Uddliisia to Bujma. According to this history the; Raman ha country 
(Lower Burma) was the first to receive the Religion. Then in A.B.-ISS, the Spm and Uijara 
mission came to a place in the Rdmanna country known as Suvann gbhdm i which is partly on 
the edge of _ Mi. Kelasa in That on. district. But these are only traditions 3 and Asoka's Rock 
Edicts4 giving the list of the countries to which missions were sent do-not mention the Sona 
Uttara mission to SumnndbhumL Neverthele|s'|radition maintains that henceforth 
Thaton was the centre from which the Religion sprea^Cipco_.iJnijy.^ 

• ’ ' ] :, 

The conquest .of Tha'ton in 1057 by ^ififrat/d/Wiresulted, it is saidj in the introduction 
€ pure-Theravada Buddhism into Uj:j|)er_Biirnia.i'But unfortunately there Is no knov/o 
c5ntem£prary__eyidence in support of this famous episode. All the infonnatioo we have 
about this event is from varlous^^hrjoriides which are far from reliable for the period under 
eoasideration. This is what ProfessqjyG.H. Luce said on the subject. . 

Already these accounts cancel themselves out: Aniruddha goes seeldrig 
the 'Tipifaka now at Thaton now at the Khmer ...capital Angkor. 'He 
^ receives an insolent refusal now at Thaton^ now at Angkor. JCyanzitllia 
the general in one case, Ariiruddha- thejqiqj in the other^ performs feats of 
■ gymnastics 'piercing the Cambojans' the scene is now^^gu^ 

now A^ngkoFo Each lias ma|!C__ horses that can fly so fast as to give th© 
impression of an army. Each cows his rival with the spectre of streaks of 
betel-blo-od: but in ooe case it is the Kh^er monarch, in the other that 
of NaQC.hao. . ITero, scene and villain are alike lost in .folktale and history 
sub-merged in the myth.^ 

Nevertheless, the find spot of-the seals of Aniruddha^ which 'we have discussed in a previous 
chapter certainly suggests that Aniniddha with his capital at. Pagan expanded north and 
south and that Thaton was included in this general advance. There is much doubt that 


1. 483 B.C according to modern scholars. See E. J. Thomas: The Life of Buddha as Legend and 
History, p. 21, n.l 

2. Pahnasdmi: Sdsanavamsa, pp. 37-9; B. C. Law: The History of the Buddhia's Religion, pp. 40-4 

3. Sinhalese chronicles also mention this tradition; W. Geiger: Mahdvamsa, XU, 44, p. 86 and 
H. Oldenberg; Djpavamsa (1879) VlII, 1-13, pp. 53-4 and translation pp,159-60. W. Geiger in 
his introduction to Mahdvamsa considers that these Sinhalese chronicles are auite trustworthy. 

4. Asoka’s Rock Edicts Nos. 5 and 13. See V. Smith: (1909) pp. 161-3 and 172-5. See also 

Dr R. Bhandadar: pp. 284-5 and 300-04. 

5. /fwG/mart para. 131; GPC,p.l4 

6. G.H. Luce: “Mons of the Pagan Dynasty”, JBRS, XXXVi, i, p.9 
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piatftE was the home of pure Th€ravada,iluddhism asd that It reached A^agaB only after 
aforesaid gqoquest.l ' • 

It is more than possible that Buddhism has hcQn knov^n to the early Biirmans even 
before the 11 th century. They may have been influenced in their ciyilizauon ar/d/eli,^ion by 
the u_because as laic as A.D.iir2-B a Pagan Drjnc-a called Rajakiiinar, the bsiovfxl son of 
ThiMlhMRf^ (1034-11.13) used Pyu as one of the four To record adedicatio3i that he 

.made on behalf of his dying father.2 Their first capital Srik&ep^a, four miles to the-.east of 
l^rome, v»'as probably built ir;. A,D.63S and it seems that they moved to Halirig}/! nei.ir Shvv’C'bcy 
ia about thc5 middle of the 8th century when ihs Karens came. 3 The ?yu kingdom was 
ultimately destroyed in A.D.832.4 


.Many ititercstmg articles have been uneairthed by the eemao/ations ;ai, The 

most important Bad was made iii 1926 wlien twern.y-.c^edd-Leaf Fnli roanascrjpts v/ere 
nmcovsreredT' Altogether these leaves ^conlaia eight rxctracts frarn the Pali pffn,4c? texts. 
The first extract is on Nidpta or Paiicca SomupplidoJk the second 'ojjvsnierates -the 
•seven kinds fjpassananapp^ (covitsmplatrv'o knowledge); th-e third gives the thirtysevcei 
(elements of enlightenment); the fourth cla.53i.6.es the four perfections 
of the Buddlia;?' the ffili enumerates again the fourteen kinds of- kriov/iedge pos.sessed by 
tan Buddha.du U\c sixth, is a verse .from the Dkamrmpada^^ tc.i3.ing the best of things in this 
world; ths severdh describes the journey to RajPgafm by fb/c Buddh.a oirid his disciplesl2; jaacl 
the eighth is in praise of t-he Buddha.13 Tbo gold-leaf manuscriptsld together vYith 
sorn?; similar ones foirnd in the same yieiuity25 strongly suggest tbart FmH 'Budd-hisixi was 
known to the Fyu and that their knowledge of it was by no .meariS s].iglrhl& One .might e-veo. 


o.. 


7. 


8. 

9. 

10 . 
Lt 
12 , 
n. 
u. 

15. 


16 . 


See Hniannan. paras,. I SI-?;; BPC, p-p„ 73-7.^ In a supposed conversation. between Arahan 3 .Tid 
AnipmcUia ia their first interviev/, the king spoke as if ha was ntteriy ignorant of Bi^dcThlsm.’’" ThiiS 
Ihs CFironicIers advance the view that .Pagan kuevv Jiaihing of Buddhism nstiil the .Lord Araivin 
appieared there just before the 1057 conqiiegt. ' 

See the Raj-ikumdr inscripdoo rpI.Soiab)., DODtiiarb' kisowo as bha Myaxedi msicrmtlon, En. Birm. 

1 , 1 , 

JBR5,Xi.Al,in 

JSRS,XUl,l,19 

ASI, 1926-'7, p,2i)0 & Plate XLIl, g. ASB, 1938-9, pp,12-22 ik P.?ates IVc, Vao, aed'Yiab. 

Majjhima NLkciya., pp. 2,6k 263-4; III, pp.63-4. Aw-jv.wos N'ikiiya Jl, pp. 63-4; Ills.' p,13.5,; 
V, p. 383. Ang'Jttara Nikdya, Vg p. J84. Vinaya A/Ua/tc-It ppJ-Y. Dkanimasfingan'i^ p. 229, 
Vibhanga pp.i25 , 138-95 .165-8. 

Visuddhi Magga In, p. 639, (It gives eight kiifds; our tc7V.i owAti t\rc paiL'iGnkkdnupassanQnaim.) 
AbhJdhammaicha Safsgaka. (It gives ten kinci-s; our text omits the sammasanamna^ pansaf^khifndna 
and anuhfrtandna,) 

D'igha Nikdya, III, i02; Majjhima Nikaya, If, 245: AngutCara Nikdya^ !Y, 1,25-6; Udana^ 56 
Majjhima Nskdya, I, 71-2; Anguliara Nikdya, 1,8-9 
Khuddaka Nikaya, I, 133 

(Verse 273) (P.T, 1914) p.40 

Vinaya Pifaka, {Mahmagga, I), 38; Jdtaka^thakai’hd., l,M 
Mahriparinibbdim Suita [Digha Nikdya) 

ASP, 1938-9, pp. 17-22. Edited and translated by U Lu P« 'Wio 

Maunggari gold plates discovered in 1897 {Ep.Ind.Y, ppJOI-02; M.Loui.‘i Finot: “Un nouveau 
docitmeiK .sur le Boiiddhisme Birman’k/.-A XX, 1912, pp. 12>.-3G); Bav/bawgyi stone in.script ions 
iiiscove.red in 1910-U (ASB, 1924, . po.21-6); ICyandamu gold plateBIT^CoVefed in 192.8-9 (ASI, 
1929-9, pp. 108-09). i 

“Pali as the language of Theravada Buddhi-sm is known and uoderstood, and Pali canonical texts, 
at least, the more important of them, are studied in their doctrinal and jnetaphysicai and most 
abstruse .aspects (c.A.D,450-500). Early Buxidhalggy. also seem.s to have been ipore or less a 
familiar subject, at least in the Old Pyu capitalj.e. old .Prome. This point is b-eyond doubt.“ 
huR'dy; Themvdda Buddhism in Burma, p.%4. ' - ■ ■ 
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that the Buddhism thriving ia iSn/cserm spread and reached the Burmans at 
P’jigan. It is possible that tlVe Fyu after the destruction of their capital mixed freely %vith the 
"Bunuans and were quickly absorbed by the more virile race.i There are three inscriptions 
[fl the Pya script at the Pagan Museum, viz. No.96 (Pk357a, from Hcxlingyi antedating 
payaa)s2 No. 10 (Pi. 363a, the Rajakunidr iascriptioo dated x4.D. 1113) and No. 3. 
(fl.55S), The last one. has two faces, one in Chinese^, It probably .belongs 
so the- period beiweea 1287 and 1298.3 The scarcity of Pyu_ inscriptions during the 
whole of Fagan pe-riod is best explained in this way. Though both the Jpyii 
and Mon civilized the Burmans the Mon influence predominated probably because of their 
proximib/—there being some colonies of Mon in the Kyaukse area. During the second^ 
decade of the 12th century a reaction against the Mon iiifluenGe set in. The inscriptions of 
file transition period (ii 13-74} show the Burmans using Mon, Sanskrit, Pali, Pyu and 
Burmese languages*'-! simply, because. the^arl^oT writmg in Burmese was its infancy. 

Ultimately the Bormqscjanguagp triumphed over its rivals. - 

V'/e .have seen from the goi_^leaX...manuscxipts found at Tlmawza that the- Pyu 
knowledge of Bu ddhism was not slight. Even if the Mon had outrivalled the Pyu element 
the latter probably was still, a ■ strong one as is shown by a Pyu .face in the Rajakumdr 
inscription. Therefore, until the contrary is proved it is possible to wsay that the Burmese 
derived .some sort of Pail Buddhism from.the Pyu prio.r to the said conquest of Thaton. 

. ^ . The Mon v/ere living side by side ..with th.e Burmans i.Q the'Kyaukse. area even befo.re 
Aniruddka, and this certainly p.roves that the Mon civilization was not new to them when 
tliey e.xpvanded south and conquered the 'Monlandh P.rofe3sor G.FI. Luce thinks that tbs 
Mon were in the .Kyaukse area, even before the arriyal of the Burmans^ and' that , the 
infilitration of the Burmans into that area drove them south though -some .remnants survived 
io the. no.rthwestern corner .of it. Burmese insen and 1262 mads 

three references to the hnain village of the Takings’ (Talufn rv^d majA Probably they refer 
to these Mon remnants and their place is located at Kkamihu-or Khabu hear the junction of 
the Samon and the Myitnge.''^ An old Mon inscription^ Tvliich still stands' on the north'- 
west side’9 of the Kyaukse Hill is quoted below to show that these Mon were Buddhists. 


■1,. We have mention oi Fyu in the- inscriptions until as late as 1510 (List 10507'ti). 

2. S^e ASB, 1915, p/I). 

3. ‘‘...Stone 3 at the Pagan Fvfuseurn, vvltlWwo faces, Chinese and .Fyu .rr;.spccti%'el.y, both illegible. It is 
not certain that the two face.s belong to the .same date; bet if.they do, the date is likely to be between 
i287"93, when, following the capture of Pagan by .Asan-tarniir, Mongoj-Chmese infiuence was 
paramount at tlio Burrne.p capital. U‘so, the use o.f ?yn in preference to Burmese may perhaps be 
attributed to the Chinese lo^c of learned archaism’''. JSRS, XLIi, i, 55 

4. The Shwezigen inscription (Ep.^irnu, 111, pp.68-70) is .in Mon, the Shwegugyi (PI. i and 2) is in Pali and 
Sanskrit and the Rajakumdr inscription {Ep.Birm., J, i) is ip Pa,U, Burmese, Mon and Pyo,. 

5. JBRS, XXXVI, i,3 

C . Pl.SSbS, PL.205i2-i7 and Pi. 2i2*^U 

7. See Map 2. 

8 . Ep. Birm., Ill, i, 70-3 '• . . 

9. JBRS, XXXVl, i,3 
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f, the Chief Monk...loD, when I came to dwell at Klok-Sal, I informed the 
Chief Monk of Bukam, I informed the king there, that I was building a 
bacldha simn. These’^are the persons) who together with myself worked 
(for this temple?): the junior monk Mahadew, his father, his mother, 
his (grandfather?) (...?) the mother of T^a Lwoy, Ya Wan, son of l^a 
hWk, l^a Gan Da: these I ckdicate to the temple, who worked together 
with myself. The great (donation?) of (measures of?) arable land, which the 
kon samhen dalin gave to me, I also give to the temple. (May?) the 

accumulation of merit, (oflfering (and) worshipping?).(conduct ?) 

for (all beings ?)..... 

This presence of a Mon mahdthera in Kyaiikse district and his building of a permanent 
ord]n atkm- hall together with the fact that he informed a mahdthera resident at Pagan of his 
meritoriousjdeed clearly shows that the Burmans had close contact with the Mon in religious 
affairs. Unfortunately the inscription bears no date. Anyhow if we accept the theory that 
the giirmans took the Kyaukse area from the Mon and that “the victors sat at the feet of 
vanquished”^, we could easily go a step further and say that the Burmese got some form 
of Buddhism from the Mon remnants even before the 11th century. 

It is important to discover what sort of religion the Burmans practised in the early 
part of the P ^an dyn asty which has been labelled the Mon period (1057-1113) as most of 
the i nscription s attributed to this era are in the Mon language. In the Gjcfiat«.S.hwjgzi£Qn 
inscripd^ 3 o\ Thilut n Man (1084-1113) we have the culogy_of ticking who shall rule 
Pagan after A.B.1630 (A.D.1086)4. According to it the principal religion then practised was 
Buddhism. But there are references to other religions as well. Sri ^ TnhhmanMLtyod^ 
mgrdja (i.Q. Thiluin Man) the judd hist King is considered as a reincarna tip.a-of Vkhrni^. 
"^Evidently there is a good deal of Brahman ism in the Buddhism that they practised. This, 
in spite of the fact that the king had a spiritual advise r who helped him ^l e rig hteously and 
purify the religion. 

A Lord Mahather, who possesses virtue, who is the charioteer of the La^ 

King ^rl Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja shall make__ shall make (him) 

his spiritual teacher. In the presence of the Lord Mahather, abounding in 
virtue, who is the charioteer of the Law also, ‘Together with my lord will 
I cleanse the religion of the Lord Buddha,’ thus shall King ^rl Tribhu- 
wanadityadhammaraja say.6 


1. This Klok-Sa is identified as the two villages of^/oA: and Sayon (PI. 3412 , pi.489, PI.49L Pl.232^ 
P1.2725 7) which were later combined to form Kyaukse. See JBRS, XLII, i,64. 

2. JBRS,XXXWh'u3 

3. Ep.Birntj I, ii, pp.90-130 

4. This is supposed to be the coronation year of Thiluin Man who ascended the throne in 1084. Ep.Birm, 
I, ii, p.113 

5. Ep.Birm., I, ii, A”^®, 114 

6. Ibid.'p.Wl 
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The jpscrip tion goes on to say that B^uddhism prospers well in the realm. 

The city of Anmaddanapur, which is the dwelling place of King 
Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja shall glow (and) glitter with the Precious 
Gemjs. King ^ri Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja shall pray desiring 
omniscience. 

All those who dwell in the city of Arjmaddhanapur, together with King 
&n Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja, shall delight worthily in the Precious 
Gems, shall w'orship, revere, (and) put their trust in the Lord Buddha, the 
Good Law and all the lords of the C^rch.l 

It is surprising to note that orthodoxy went side by side with religious toleration. 

In the realm of my lord all those who were heretical shall become 
orthodox entirely. All the monks shall be full of virtue and good conduct. 
All the Brahmans, who know the Vedas, they shall fulfil all the Brahman 
law.2 

We have further evide nce of the King’s religious fervour in another inscription.3 It said that 
he built a pagoda called (Sh'wezigon) to the northeast of Paga n, collected and 

purified the^tfire^holy Pitaka^hich had become obscure, sent men, money and material to 
effect repairs at the holy temple of Bajras (Bodh Gaya), offered the Jour necessities (i.e. 
shelter, robes, food and medicine) to TfieTnbnks frequently and converted a ?Shan (Coli) 
prince to Buddhism. In spite of his religious fervour his pal^e ins^riptiQa4 dated A.D. 1101- 
02 proves beyond a doubt that the Buddhism practised at the ^urt of Pagan was far from 
pure. This inscription shows “a mb^ cerenjonial proceeding under the very eye of the 
mahathera Arahan”.5 The whole affair was left in the hands of “the Brahman astrologers 
who were versed in house-build !ng”6 except when the Buddhist monks were invited to bless 
the site by reciting the pariita —a Bj^hist ritual formula or order of service invoking 
protection. Even then the water us^ for the occasion was drawn and carried by the 
Brahmans and th e conc h which is supposed to be the symbol of Vishnu was used to hold 
the water. The following extract shows this clearly. 

At sunset, godhuli (being) lagna, the safikran Brahmans, who carried 
litters, beat the foremost drum. The Brahman astrologers went (and) 
drew water for the reciting of the pariV/fl. Having brought the water, 
they arranged the water (in) vessels of gold, vessels of silver (and) vessels 
of copper (at each place where?) the blessing (was to be given?): at the 
great pavilion and the four cindrow pavilions and the ablution pavilion 


1. Ep.Iiirm.t I, ii, 121 

2. Ibid.p.m 

3. The Shwesandaw (3) inscription, Ibid.^ pp. 153-68 

4. Ep.Birm.y III, i, 1-68. This inscription was broken into many pieces and Dr C.O. Blagden has arranged 
the eighteen fragments in order naming them consecutively from ABC up to S. Professor G.H.Luce 
disagrees with this order. According to him it should be NRSOPQ, BCDA, EFGH and JKLM. 

5. JBRSyXUh '\y62 

6. Ep.Birm.y III, i, p.64. 0® 
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•and the cM pillars. Vvater (in) foisr thoasaDd earthenware vessels; 
and eight conch shells they arranged at the dwellings oi the four thoiisan^i 
' lords of the Church who were to recite ihe paritta outside and throughout; 

' the palace (and as for ajf?) the eight lordvS of the Clinrch, our lords the' 
monl^' of the Church (v/ho’weredo fee?) the leaders in reciting the pariuq' 
outside, together vviih the four thou-sand-monks,...,.,the dwellings of the 
eight leading lords of the Church, tight mats, eight^^(ngured?) cloths (and), 
eight spades, water (in), a hundred and eight vessCiS-and a hundred; 
and sight conch' shells, thew arraaged (at?) the dwelling 

places of a hundred and eight lords of the Church, with our lord the piiief 
Mo)ik ,4rahan, who Were to recite the f}aniia within, at the dv/elling places 
of those hundred and eight lords of the Church (they arranged) a hundred 
. and eight mats, a i)undred and eight (figured?) cloths (and) a hundred and 
eight spadesJ 

The inscription goes on lo say how the conch came inm use in a Buddhist rite. It also mem 
tions that the monks v/ere staiiding duimg paramsik and parltia which would b-e considered 
unusual iioW-a-days in Bi;/rrnn.2 

At th-at jime our lord the Chief Monk- Araban stood at the western side 
facing towards the eastern side (and) bolding a righfevoiLUed conch shelly 
together with water (in) vessels of golds silver, copper (and) eaithenware, 
which they arranged in front of our lord tlie Chief Monk Arahan,, 

Then'our-lord the Chief Monk Arahan gave the saranasila and all ihs 
four thousand on-e hundred and eight monks .remained sianding v/ithia 
(and) without, with our lord the Chief Mon.k Araluar], who v/as ihe je-ader 
la reciting pariiia blessingC ' ; ^ " 

A special place v/as alloted in the new palace as a prayer hall and next lo the image of 
B.udtiha was placed the ima;gc Gav ampaH. ■ 

Towards the east side of the front oi the great hall, (they) made a ,sanc- 
tuary, foraished" with seats, which (they) made nltingly, which (they) 
Secomted (round about?) with’white cloth (and which they shaded?) with 
white -ombrellas-. Then (they) spread .... rugs on the top of the seats. 
Then (Ibey) set (thereon) a. golden statue of Buddha, a statue of the 
Lord Gawariipati, with books .of the Vinaya,. Sutta (and) Abhidhamrna 


At three pahir (they) sounded the drumis. (and) blew. 

(in honour of ?) the golden Buddha, the Lord Gawampati and all the four 


L Ep. Binn. ill, i, pp, 36~7, IX, A^ 2 _ 2 e 

2. Perhaps as Dr C.O. Biagden suggests {Ep. Birm. hi, i, p, 38, ns. 8 and.10) the Old Mo.a word /ifiv doss 
not mean exactly “to stand,” It might simply mean “stayed, remained”. Mr, H.L. Shorto prefer the 
second fo.mi. Then, it would mean that the monks stayed at a specified place marked for them, very 
probably sitting cross-legged and recited the par/V/^j. .. 

3. Ep. Birm., lis, i, p. 38, AA-~® 
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thousand one hundred and eight lords of the Church of whom our lord 

the Chief Monk Arahan was the leader. 1 

Although the presence of 1408 monks "including Mahdthem Arahan is mentioned 
in the inscription one gets the impression that the Bradmans were the more 
important, in all the eighteen known fragments of the inscription the meotion of the 
Brahmans occurs forty nine times2 —they-are found leading at every step of the construction.„ 
Therefore it is natural to conclude that the worship of Vishn uS {Nar in the inscription, is the 
Mon word for A/orff jww) proceeds all important c^emonies. Offerings were also made to 
lndra.4 Anotlier important thing of note is that the Brahmans also performed the- i^aga 
worship. ' 

To the Nigas (they) made a decoration of plantains (for?) a dwelling 
■■place, spread mats, (and set in readiness?) golden flowers (and) altar 
oblations. ... Then the Brahman astrologers . versed in house-building 
offered water (in) vessels of gold (and) silver, and then they worshipped 
the IMSgas.5 

For other evidences of Brahmaolaal. iiiffucuce it is best to quote Professor G.H. Luce. 

In the Nanpaya of the captured Mon King (Makula), the chief sculptures 
left are*^T!ose of B_rahma. Almost next door to Kyanzittha’s palace^ 
stands to this day a temple of Visnu, the Nathiai!ogkyaung.''"&iiya symbols 
• - • and statues, though ’ found at Pagan, are rare compared with Vaishnava; 

but the ^deet is still to be seen oe the old glazed plaques at theShwezayan 
pagoda at Tha_to,B®^ ' I ■ 

Even in the Burmese inscriptions belonging to the later half of the d^rety we And traces of 
-Brahmanical influence. A village named Lintum {Linga) mentioned in^an inscription? dated 
A.D.1235 suggests the presence of ph^ikv/prship at one time. Anotlier village called 
KuM Nat^ in an inscription of A.D.1256 also suggests that the villagers ooce worshipped.an 
Indian deity. God Makdpinnqi {Mahd Vindyaka) Ganeia is mentioned in an iiiscription^ 
dated A.D.1279. '• ’ ■••, ■■■‘'.. . 

As regards Gdvampati, Dr .C^_^Biagdeii describes'him as Hhe patron saint of the 
Moos' and The piTron saint of Fagan'.lO In the Tainggyut'inscnpHoiil 1 (A.D. 127^) 
Gavampati is mentioned together with the Buddha and his two chief disciples. Regarding 
this Professor Pe Maung Tin says: ■ 

It is interesting to note that here the Buddha is attended not only by hii 


1. Ep. Birm. HI, i, po. 37-S, AS©-3 5 

2. Ibid., pp. l-t8. (0®, P®, Q9, i*9, 0^20^53^40^ 

£1 6’20 30 3 2^ pio 1 1 29 s’l QS 5 II 17^ fl®’1 2^ 1 4^ 1 0^23^3 1,56^5 7^4 3^ J 2^9^ 4^ 11 9^ 

3. IWJ., pe, B3T'C55, pso, HJO, - ■ 

4 D29 ■ . ■ 

5. Ibid., Hio and HI5 

6. JBRS^ XLII, i, 63 See also N.Ray: Brahmanical Gods in Burma^ pp.5, 8~9, 23p and 34. 

7. Pl.llSa^o. This .inscription is from Hsingut village^ Shwebo. 

8. P1.388aio 

9. ^ Pl.262‘^’8 

10. Ep.Birm., I, li, p.87e See also ASB, 1913, p.23 

11. PL 6 ■ 

% .up. a . 1 0.9o-a.?,*'.7^ 
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two chief disciples but also by Gawampati, the patron of the MonsJ 

The Great Shwezigon inscription^ mentions Gavampati as the son (i.e. disciple) of Buddha. 
In this matter Dr N.Ray says: 

Gavampati, who is represented in Mon records as the son of the Lord 
Buddha, has rightly been styled as the patron saint of the Mons as well as 
tfie patron saint of Pagasn3 . 

But Professor G.liM^pce seems to be a little reluctant to regard this deity as The patron saint 
of the Mons’. "^He says; I 

Gavampati, the sp-^called patron saint of the Mons, is frequently referred to, 
sometimes as Tny son’ by the Buddha; his statue is placed besides that of 
the Buddha; Xnoratha is said to have carved an image of him (List 23;27.) 
but he is realfy a pre-Buddhist Shaivaite deity,The TLord of Oxen’,^ and 
perhaps a god of drought and wind.4 

He appears to iiave decided that Gavarixpati was a pre-Buddhist Shaivaite deity. The 
trouble, lioweycr, is that there are many Gavampati : the cow-lord, the lord of the rays, the 
the iiame of Agnp the name of a snake demon and lastly but not the least the name of 
a Buddhist rpefidjcant.5 Gavammti^ fhera^ was one of the well-known disciples of too 
Lord Buddha^ and therefore one wonders v/hether the GflFa/hpci//of the Pagan inscripfioos 
was tlie GovafApati Thera or Gavarnpati —the Shaivaite _deity. The fact thattho Buddha 
■^'rkhoossed Gavampati as ‘my son’7 and that his statue is placed among the Bin'dhisi 
oarionicaj jvorks in one case8 and in anothes^ together with the statues of oLu/pirndd'd aiid 
suggests that the inscriptions were referring to Garawpar/TAerr?. Be that as it 
may v/e are safe in saying that the Buddhism-w^hich the Bormans received from the Mon v^as 
far from pure even though the chronicles claim otherwise. 

After the death of (1084-1113) Mon influence gradually waned and so 

our inscriptions are largelyBn Burmese (with the exception of a few which arc in Pali or Pali 
mixed up vv'ith Burmese.) 

Ratana sum pd: is the Burmese phrase for Three Gems, i.e. Purhd —the Lord, Trya — 
the Law, nnd Ganghd —the Order. They were as important to the medieval Burman as they 


1. XXVI, i, P-56 

2. ' Ep.Birm., I, ii, A 3 2 , 114 

3. N.Ray: Brahmanica! Cods of Burma, p.l7 

4. XLIi, i, 62. See also Przyluski: Le Concile de Rdjagrha, ppG39-56. 

5. Monier-Williams: Sanskrit Dictionary, p,351 

6 . Malalasekera; Dictionary of Pdl^ Proper Names^\,pp.l56-^. The Sdsanavariisa (p.36ff. of the Textp 
and p,41fr. of the Translation by B.C.Law) speaks of a thera by this name, at whose request the Buddha 
went to Snddhammapura in the Ramanna country to establish his Religion. 

7. Ep.Dirm., I, il, p.ll4 

8 . Ep..Birm, III, i, pp,37~8 

9. PI.66 
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are'lo-day.- Smam —t he Re ligjon, was equally important to him .and he considered himself 
always responsible for its maintenance.. He^dedicated lands-, slaves^ cattle, precious metals, 
and -various other articles of daily use f^rora a costly rob e to a spjttjoon, as a means of 
support to them (ratiana 3 pa sa ini e’ paccen phlac cm so nhd.)^ It was then, as it is at 
prcseiat the popular belief that the Religion of the Lord shall last for 5000 years 
{sismi anhac 5000 miok on tan rac dm, so nhd).2 As there is no canonical ■■■’work ¥/hich 
supports the theory that the Religion shall last only 5000 years, the late Adiccavamsa 
suggested that . ■ 

the Religion shall stand for five thousand, six thousand, seven thousand 
(years) or even more v/ithout any limit. 

©’ut he pirc a saving clause by saying.that as long as there are believe rs there is the' Religion, 
Though bis suggestion is extremely sound he nevertheless suffered pakdsaniyakarnma 
(CTCiOiipjmiJiicaiiOan) in 1935 for making remarks v/hich upset p^pnlar_bejjefs.3 Thus the old 
.Borman just as Ills modern counterpart dogmatically believed that the Religion would last 
for only 5000 years and that it was his duty to support it. To fL5lfil these duties 
meant working for ones own salvation. The Religion taught him that nothing was permanent in 
this work! and that wealth accumulated in this life cannot buy longivlty and when he dies 
he leaves everything behind. The only thing that v/ouid help him in his journey through 
Samsdra was to spend Ills wealth in chanty and thereby accumulate me.rit. The following 
eicerpt illustrates this very well. . ' . 

IlSakarah 653 kku. Namyun l-chan 11 ryak 5 niy Acaw Racasu ceii tan so 
Sldiin Racasu mi nhalum tint Ian lat raka.j na d rnipha phiy phuiw iuiw le 
arrmy uted iuiw kum 'ewan kha ruy .ywG kha kun d / khyat ewd so nd sd I ha 
le amuy uccd nhan akwa fid ml ran kuiw ewan kha pri kd / fid le sii rna yu 
nuin ruy ihd kha 'so amuy need kidv^ nd le ihuiw suiw lankon rna pd tat so 
akron kuiw si raki / hd mi nd pha nd sd amlyuiw khapsim kuiw niyrapan d 
paccan atholc apan phlac dm so nhd Ihu turn .5o4 

On 9 May 1291, the founder of Acaw Racasu pago da—the mother of Lord 
Racasu^ v/as startledat heart and she said: ''My parents, my grand parents 
■ and my great grand parents have all gone, abandoning their inherited 
property. Now my beloved and handsome son has gone likewise abandon¬ 
ing his • inherited property and myself—his own mother. Knowing that 
I too cannot take away with me (this)-inherited property which they have 
left behind because they could not take it, I dedicate it so that it may be 
one of the attributes for my mother, my father, my son and all my 
relatives attaining nirvana”. 


I.,P1.24^3' 

2. Pl. 732 a^ P1.90J4, Pl.lS?© P1.2055, P1.228b2, etc. 

3. Adicci£¥amsa i BMkkhunisasanopadesa, ppA9 and 56 andi Bhikkhuni Arei Pum. Tav/Sem Ko 
also observed that it Is idle to set bounds to the limits of eternity.’ Burmese Sketches 1 (1913) pp,60~l 

4. PI.2723 i-8. See also JBRS, XXVI, i, 54 and XXVI, iii, 137. 
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Thus giving away one’s own property in charity without limit or possibility of an equal 
return {asadi.saddna)\- if possible was believed as one of the means of acquiririg ..meri t which 
is an attribute towards the final attainment of nirmnq. After every act of merit the donor 
would pray, for instance, . - . . ' 

Hiy nd konmhu. mu so klahcu phlan^ kah Mlttya purkib skhin purhdk phiac su rhmv 
dh arahantd chu ra luiw su r^//2 - 

For the benefit of this act of merit I made, may I get the boon- of arahantship Vi^heri 
becomes the Buddha. 

This is the typical prayer one finds in the inscriptions of our period. jDonors v/anted the 
boon of nirvana in the form of a mere araha whtn Bodhisafiva Maiireya becomes the Buddha, 
But there were also exceptions to this rule—the most ambitious asked for the boon of 
Buddhahood. We v/ili consider such exceptions in detail later. 

We may safely assume that the Sdsand had a great influence over the Burmans of our 
period. What the Sdsand taught them, how they interpreted it and how it influenced in 
their daily life is best illustrated in the following inscription dated AD 1266. 

..M'athi Luiw mliy jj man miyd Singhasu sarni // phiac sa chuiw dray uiw man sa 
clniiw dray siy so chuiw dray ma khyat sa s\L nhan akwa niy sa chuiw dray khyat sa su 
nhan kwiy kan sa chuiw nr3.y luiw ruy ma ra sa chuiw dray // iy suiw ka ca so atuid 
ma si sa chuiw hray tuiw sahnhip cak so khandhd kuiw cwan thd kha ruy chuiw dray 
khapsim kan so khyamsci cwd so rnjat so niyraban kuiw Ihyah nd luiw sate hu ruy khyat 
cwd so mlat so rhuy hiiy ka ca so utcd tuiw kuiw cwan ruy plu so klon twad niy so satan 
samddhi prana huso klan-ju sum pd kuiw rhd so satan dean so purhd tape^ sd rahan 
safigiid khyamsd dm so nhd lay uyan kywan khapa.n akrwah may Ihyan Ihu e, j I iy da 
tuiw plu so kohmhu akhiiw // atuiw khapsim so kuiw acuiw ra so riy mliy askhin phiac 
so mahkri le ra ciy e, // iy konmhu dnubhaw phlcin pran tuifi kd khapsim so nhuik niy 
so ill khapsim so e, aci aphwd khyamsd kuiw rhd piy lyak sale tauw rhapi cwd niy ruy iy 
konmhu kuiw thok pah ciy sate // amipurha ca so inohma tauw. khapsim le ra ciy e, // 
akhyah khyah amyak a-i ta ciy ma hiy khyat sa rnyak ciy phlah rhu kra ra ciy e, // 
yakhu hi so non phiac lat am so mahkri mansd amattyd ca so su khapsim le ra ciy 
sate ariy arani yu pd ciy sate // Yama man ca so saitawd khapsim le ra ciy sate // ara 
ami kuiw luiw so su kd ara anti ra dye, // kohmhu kuiw mu ltd so su kd kohmhu kuiw 
mil ra ciy e^ // hd le rarhmak kri sa ma roh ray tat so // amyak kri so su tac thu kuiw 
nhan chay tat so prahd ma hiy so muik so waniuiw so apiy akarn ma hiy so // saced ma 
hiy so plak tat so H miy lyaw so o miy tasa kah so ma phiac mu ruy. rammak nan so 
roh ray I way so // amyak nan so sand tat so prahd hiy so akroh kuiw si tat so wan ma 
tuiw so apiy akarn hiy so saced hiy so rna plak tat so ma miy lyaw so ok miy ta sa hiy 
so iy suiw so kldh-ju tuiw nhah plah-Jum lyak sansard nhuik kyah lah ruy Mittaryi' 
purhd myakmhok kahkd Ihyah // 0 // mlat sa aklwat iaryd ra luiw sate II 0 II ^ 


1. P1.275 12 

2. PI. 23 10. See also P].246i3, pi.253b20, etc. 

3. PI. 2161-15 
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I, the grand daughter of Mqthi, Luiw, the daughter of Singhasu (one of King 
K!ac\m's sons) and the queen of King wish to abando’n (this) body 

oppressed by countless miseries—the misery of birth, old age and death, the misery 
of living with those one does not love and of separation from those one love, the 
misery of wanting a thing and not getting it. I v/ant the bliss of Nirvana which is 
the end of all miseries.- For the fulfilment of this desire I relinquish gold, silver 
and other treasures which are dear and precious to me and build a monastery for 
the monks—the pupils of the.Lord, pure in piety and ever seeking the three graces 
of self-restraint, self-possession and wisdom. In order that these monks be well 
provided, I.offer (all my) fields, gardens and slaves, excepting none. May the ^erit 
of our meritorious deed go (first) to the king, ruler of us all and lord of the land and 
water. By virtue of this act of merit may he live long, seeking the prosperity and 
happiness of ail those who live in the realm and upholding this foundation. May 
the queens also, and all the ladies-in-waiting share it. May they look at one 
another with eyes of love, without one speak of anger or'cloying. Starting with the 
present reigning Jd.ng, the future kings, the princes, the ministers, may all of them 
also share the merit. May they uphold this foundation. May all beings beginning 
with King Yama also share it. May those who desire worldly prosperity get it. 
May those who' prefer to do good deeds, do them. For myself I pray that I may 
never be covetous, insatiate, wrathful bullying, ignorant, stupid, mean, uncharit¬ 
able, faithless, frivolous, forgelfu], nor uingratefuL But I would cross Samsara full 
of these good graces— modest in my wants, easily .satisfied, mild of temper, pitifok 
wise, conscious of causes, generous, large-handed, faithful, earnest, unforgetful and 
considerate; and may I win deliverance in the very presence of the Lord Maitreya. 

■ Whether they derived the FAmym frorn either the Mo£or Ihe Pxu. or from both, the 
©Id Biirmans knew v/ell that Indiaywas the birth fjiace of ilie Religion that they had adopted^ 
King T MIuin Man (1084-iliL) sent men, money and material to repair the holy temple at 
Bod h Gaya.l Probably, the pilgrims from Buram frequented the places in India associated 
'■mill the jifel of .Bu.ddha. The text and translation of an mscriptfon dated A.D.I298 will 
Illustrate how much Bormans appreciated Indians the home of the Buddha and his Religion. 

Jl 11 purha skhin sesand 218 Iwan liy pri so akha-nhuik Camputip'klwan kum acum 
si ra so Siridhanvnasoka man so mankri cetj hyai son 4 thofi athai nhuik chwam iau 
phun phiy ri payasa i than kuw akha liy mlah pyak ruy plan so Skhin Pafisaku kri 
ia yok thuiw priy to khyak pyak khay ra ki Saiuiw man plu e' thuiw pri ta khyak 
pyai^^^khay turn rakd .Chan Phiu Skhiri iryd mankri mimi kuiw cd chiryd 
Siridkammardjskuru kuiw ciy tau mu !ai so akhi nhuik pa lat so tape, sd 
Siri Kassapa sah lup am so need hi lyak md lupjd tat rakd Wa?iawdsi Skhifi thera 
kuiw chwarfi kharn ciy rakd Putasin man hu e" iup ciy {m)u Skhin IVai kuiw mlat kri 
the kuiw akhwan mu rakd Sakarac 657 khu Plasuiw i-chan 10 ryakGniy plu turn e'' 
Sakarac 660 Tanchohmhun kchan g ryak Taphankanu ni Ihu ce so tamkhwan kukd 
■ tamkhwan mydt tuiw kuiw k pucaw e" sanput ikon chimi ihon tuiw akrin myd cwd 
Ihyan pucaw e' sd sami hu mhat ruy sunai 2 yok rhuy pan my pan khwak puchuiw 


lo Thg ShwesandavY (3) ioscriptioo. Ep.Birm., IfifppJSS-eS 
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chway so patahsa le pucpw e' akhd khapsim-Jhyan sadput wat ma prat 'iah cim so 
kroh ^mliy kywan nwd tuiw kuiw le way ray Ihu k hay I nd mu so konmhu kd nippan 
paccan athok apart phlac khydn sate /// Myatian purhd skhin lak thak Ihyan rahanta. 
' chu luiw sate I 

After the lapse of 218 years of the Religion (i.e. in 326 B.C.) 
the great king named Siridhammasoka (Asoka), who was the ruler of 
Jainbudipa island (built)’8'4000 ceti amo'hg which one was on the spot 
where Buddha ate [the milk rice? given him by Sujdtd immecfiately before 
. ' his enlightenment], Due to the march of time, it became dilapidated. One Lord 

Parnsukiilika the 'Great repaired it. When it again became ruineous king Satuiw 
made (repairs). When again it was dilapidated, the great just king Chan PJiiu Skfim 
sent his teacher SiridhammardjdkurM (to effect repairs) on his behalf. Because Sjn 
^ssapa the disciple who accompanied (Siridhammarajakuru), though he had the 
treasures (or funds) would not do it, WanawdsijChera had to beg alms {?seek per¬ 
mission from) King (who) said'‘(You may) do iff Do the reverend them 

through Lord h\loL On Friday, 16 December 179.5 (they) did it (i.e. started repairs) 
On Sunday, 1-3 October 1298 (?when I'hc .repairs were accomplished) many flags” 
and streamers were offered Icr dedication. One thousand alsmfood, (ap3d) one 
thousand oil lamps were offered seve/ai times. Two children treated as (ooeY) 
own off-spring, a wdirixee for lianging gold flowers, silver flov/ers, trays and Icio 
cloths, were also offered. That there may be aiiTisfood at all times, land, slaves and 
cows were bought and dedjer Yd. jVJay ihis rQcritorious deed be an attribute for 
attaining Nirvana in the form of an arahanl when Maitreya becomes the Buddha. 

Fromxwhat we have Gcen it is evident that the old Byirmans were conversant with 
Buddhism even-before conquest of Lower Burma, The Pyu of ^rikselra or the 

Mon oLKyauksb or_both may have been their teachers. Whatever the dironiclers may .havfs 
said the "'-Buddhism introduced from Lov/cr BLinoa was by' no means pure. Buddhism 
practised in Pagan was a mixture ofNaga \/orship, 'Faisnava frlinduism and Buddjiisni. T.hc 
people not only believed deeply in the Religion but practised it according to their own lights. 
They believed then, as at present that the ileligion shall last for live millenium and- that 
they were to support it to tlieir utmost capacity, hence a great deal of dedications to the 
Religion. Allied with this belief was one which said that the gaining of merit by giving 
charity was the sure road to Nirvana. In conclusion they knew that India was the birthplace 
of Buddha and the Religion and therefore those v/ho could afford to, made religious 
establishments there or repaired dilapidated ones. 


I. PI,299. See also Taw Sein Ko; Burmese Sketches I (1913) pp.90-3 
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PURHA 


The word purhd means the _Buddh a himself or a pagoda where relic s are enshrined. But a 
king is afso addressed as purha and his queer^called by that name with or ^Lprcfix 
^denoting female as mi-purhd. ami-purhd . Thus it became a title for ail exalted Pgrsons. 
But to differentiate between the ecc lesiasdcaj and te mporal l ords, some scribes of old 
added descriptic . phrases to purha, e.g, mlat cwd s o purhd^ —the most exalted purhd —when 
they wanted to signify the Buddha and 5w:M.xto2--the purhd who is living—to denote the 
then reigning king; The king is also mentioned purh ahn^ —t h e. B o dji j § a U y a. 

Dr C. O. Biag d^.'thought that the word purhd was connected He says: 

Purhd, now written { bhu rd:) but pronounced ( phay a) and sometimes still (p hra) . 
This is the well-known Bmrmese^ expression applied to exalted personages; the 
Buddha is so called; the king v/as addressed with this word during the 
regime; the monks are wStill so styled when spoken to; nov/adays, it is even used as 
epithet v/hen addressing_Goj^erniTienL officials of a certain standing. The _temples, 
pagodas and_pjatues of the Buddha are r Iso called (phaya). The form purhd as 
found in the present inscription;, appears to be the oldest; it is found subsequently 
v/ritteii Purhd, _ blwrh a, 'pfmrhd, phv.rd, and finally bhurdh .- ' But this-v/ord is not, 
as might on the face of it be thought, Burmese in its origin; i-t is found, under very 
slightly different‘forms, all ove.r I ndoe China, and even in Java, Opinions still differ 
as to its derivation; some eminent authorities would'derive it from vara, a Sanskrit 
and Pali word meaning '' excellent noble, exalted this is the derivation 
generally accepted. Some years ago, Mr. T_8_w^inJTo {Burmese Sketches, I, I913jp.30) 

• suggested a derivation from the CJiines^e Fu-ya (nov/ pronounced/b-_ye/ 2 ). , The 
form, does not'^xplain the r in the second syllable of the Burmese word; for 

• there can be but little doubt, if at all, that this letter r, though now it is pronounced 
y, was sounded according to its. original value in old Burmese, as a comparison with 
the languages most closely related to it—Tibetan, Lolo, Maru, etc.—abundantly 
shows; the full value of r is still retained in Arakanese, which is but Burmese of an 
^rdiaip^lypp.. The form vara does not seeiiTt^explain the Burmese medial vowel 
M in purhd; but this vowel has been frequently developed in the first syllable of 
dissyllabic words when that syllable begins with a labial, but is now practically 
never pronounced; examples are numerous in Burmese. All evidence tends to show 
that the Sanskrit word vara is the original of this expression, found under several 
iorms a.s polai, phola, poula, purahd, phurd, phard, phrd, phrayd, prah, prah, varah, 
etc. This seems to settled by the Phimanakas Inscription^ where the old Khmer 


1. PI.I85, Pj.28ai, pj.28bb PkSH, P'l.84^, Pj.130^, PI.308 b ets 

2. P1.113S, Pi.ll5i3, Pl.l4Iai\ PI.174i^ p]J94> 

__3. PI.363, FI.902F,6^ Pl.nss,^ PI.I 3320 , PL]43a0F2^JTi3p®, PI.145HF2, P1.2492a, P1.2822 
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text has Igvara, the modern Carabodian being prah Eisor, and vvah 

Mahabodhi Mahibodiii J . . 

If vara is the root word for all similar wor'ds used all over South East Asia, ■ the Mo!|_ 
word is an exception to it. In Old Mon *icyek’’2 means any worshipful person or object as 
well as “a of Buddha/’ 

As we have said in Old Burm ese the word purhd means any w/orshipful person or 
object. The Lord Buddha W3.s mlai_..cwd jp. pur.li£—lhQ most exalted lord—the Buddha 
icons ._^were purhd chanpu'^—lhQ form of the Lord, pur h a ryap 4 — the standing Buddha^ 
l^urM __thpw —the sitting Buddha, —Ihe recumbent Buddha, 

niyrapanl —the dead Buddha, ryapjuin purhd ^—images made to the dojiior’s height, and 
. ^y^-P. —image macfe to the donor’s measLireiTients. Professor G.H^^Luce 

wishes to connect chafipu orachanpu with the Pyu word chaPoo of the Rajakumar inscription 
where 

Hdhau M: Budha u cha: bo bradima tha tu bn sa kya U iO 

is translated as ‘‘caused this golQLjMni^-Sp likeness of the Buddha to be made.” The 

modern Burmese word for an icon Is chandu which literally means an imitation of an 
appearance and we do not know why pi: of chodpu is replaced by 1u and becomes chcipiiu 
'io-”day. In old Burmese the word c/inTpw is used for likeness made of stone or wood and 
also for ^ga[ntjngs of Buddha that adorn the v/aJls o; bellow pagodas. As many as 14,619 
■pictures of the Buddha were painted wiibiri sevehteen days (T March to 24 March I237)Lk 
In another case 4000 pictures or chafipu of the Buddha v/ere painted on the four walh of a 
jiollovv pagoda built by Kangapikraup and Iiis 7/ife on 10 December 125312 . Naturally o£/wwj£ 
IDuddha would be painted or sculptured, but sornetimes other Buddhas—the predecessors of 
Goiama^ were also included in ihe paintings or toeiiTmagas would be found among the image 
of enshrined in a pagoda. For example, an iiiscriptioiil^ dated A,D.1274 rnenliciis 


1. Ep. Birm. I,i, pp. 26-7 ^ See also BEFEO, XVIIi, i)?, pp.9-12; Auguste Pavie: Mission Povis 
Indo-Chinc l^l9-\%95. Etudes Diverses II, Recherches sur PHistorie duCambodge du Laos ei du Siam 
(Paris, 1898), p.228, n.2 and p.237, ri.l; and Coedes: Recuei! des Inscriptions da Siam I, inscripjions d& 
Siikhodaya (Bangkok, 1924) pp.79-90 

2. Ep. Birm. If ,p.57. See also H-illiday; A Mon-^Eiglssh Dictiorri’^y^ p.6% wh^n old Mon “kyek” appears 
as ‘“kyait” (oojo) meaning ^‘any object of v^orship, a god; also used in addressing a superior, lord.” 

3. Pi.73!5, Pl.SO's, Pl.l 92 i 2 ^ PI.234S, Pj.23S0, Pl,243i7, p|.24922,25 aod Pi.269® 

4. PI.66^1, PI.971®,' PI.104®, PI,1303, P1.132b0, Pi.209^, PI.2131-4, PL2349, Pl.235b3, PJ,385a4 sad 

PI.39321,23 , ■ 

5. PI.1303, PI.1533, Pl.2l3i'k P1.2291S, P1.2349 and PL422b3. Unless othepise stated //iway— 

sitting Buddha—is always a crossriegged Buddha because the Buddha “sitting Europeaav/lse” is very 
rare in Burma. 

6. PI.6I7 and PJ.I32b7 ' : 

7. P1.2707,i3J4 ,, 

8. Pl.1303,4, P1.209^, Pl.253a® 

9. P1.2094, P1,229JB P1.253a6 

10. Ep.Birm. I, i, p.62; TejU A * o, where Cha: is taken as likeness, having a dose similarity-to old Bwm-gs© 
achdh 

11. PI.105a6~® 

12. PL248J6-J0 

13. Pl.2492 1.3^ 
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that images of ^akusgnkkg, .Konagimana, Kassapa, Cotama and Mailryea were made. !n 
# .geRc°"chamber of a^pa^oda near the Htii ominlo at Pagan unearthed in 1928, was found 
Image of theBuddha Vessabhu \v\ih a two line Pali inscription (in the same script as the 
Old Burmese) round the pedestal.. It reads: 

To Vessabhu sandhar.o ca anantabuddhi saitutiamo dasa balo.,uihamm() kayo 
lokekacQkkhu asamo siigato anejo vanddmitam saridharam atulam mimindam..d 

The (Buddha) Vessabhu, the Glorious, of infinite Wisdom, the Greatest 
among beings...the One Spiritual Eye in the world, the Incomparable, the 
Blessed One, the Desireless; Him I revere the Glorious, the Admirable,'the Chief 
of Sages. 

The painted Buddhas are more or less alike and usually the only way of differentiating 
the one from the other is by the difierent baclcgrounds in the form of Bod hi as each Buddha 
had -his ov/n particular Bodhl under which he attained enlightment. The- name of the Buddha 
and his Bodhi would be written belov/ the pacing.2 Stories of the anterior births of Gotama 
Buddha known to the old Burma^ sometimes as 1^3/—500 birth stories, and some¬ 
times as —550 -birth stories, are also popular themes for pafling on the walls of 

hollow-pagodas. Actually there are only 547 stories,5 i.e. according to'the Pali texts v/hich 
are still used in Burma and there are numerous Burmese translations of these stories. Bui as 
mentioned above,, the old Burmans rounded up this figure 547 to 500-or 550 and even to-day,' 
the Burmans refer to these stories as fid ra,na: chay —five liundred and fifty. - Strangely 
enough the Mtaka pjagufes at West Fet leilc pa_goda, the construction of which goes back to 
tlieTarly part of the’;^Pagan^dynasty, give 5-50 stories. The additional, three are' (I) Veldma 
jiiaka, ,(2) Mahagovinda jdtaka and (3) Sumedhapandita jdtaka.^ There are six other 
"pagodas belonging to this period which have these jdiaka plaques and wherever the number 
can be ascertained, the number is 547. The six pagodas are':' 

I'lTlie East. Petleik Pagoda (by Aniruddha)' 

2. The Shwtsmdsiw fagoda (by Aniruddhay 

3. The. Sfwezigop Pagoda (by 

4. The Ananda Pagoda (by Thiluinmah) 

5. The Dhammayazika Pagoda (by II) 

6. The Mingalazedi (by TarukpUy) 

The Ananda Pagoda has nearly 1500 .plaques7 and the explanations to these are all 

in old Mon8. The plaques are in two categories. Firstly, each plaque is assigned to 


1 ASI, 1928-9, pp.IlO-il, Plate LI! (d) .. 

2 JBRS, XXX, i, pp. 314-21, n.67, where Professor G.H. Luce gives the full list of 28 Buddhas and their 
respective tree^^ as found in the fresco-v/ritings (in both'old Mon and old Burme.se) of some pagoda.s at 
Pagan. S<©e-Appendix IT 

3 PI. 7315 - 

4 Pi. 105 a7 ■ 

5 FausbolPs edition of .The Jatakas (7 vols) (Trubner & Co., London, 1877-97) has also 547 stories 

6 Duroiselle: ‘Tictorial Representations of Jd/flA-aj in Burma”; ASi, 1912-13, pp.87-119 

1 Ibid., 

8 These 389 plaques are edited and published: Ep.Birni. II, i & ii 

. ... 
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represent one jatak a and secondly, 389 plaques on the last ten anterior lives • of QaSarm 
Buddhal. These seem to be the most p*'opuTar subjects for plaques, or painty. At the 
^Ana.nda Pagoda the order of arrangement for these ten stories varies slightly from ih® 
Sinhalese order2 in the following manner. 


Ananda 
L Milg&p-akkha 


Sinhalese 

'Ditto 


2 . Mahdjmiaka 

3 . Sdma 

4 . Nimi 

5 . Mahd- UFnmagga 

6. Khan^ahiim 

7 . BkuridaUa 

8 . Makdndradakassapa 

9 . Vidhlira 

10 . Vessmlara - 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

IGmmiahdiii 

BiiMfidaiis 

MahandradukmmpM 

Vidhura 

Mah a- Urmm-ggia 
Ditto 


But it agrees'with the niodern. Biu'jneos tfurraDgemejit itial in the Isttef Lidind2MG 

Jdiaka comes before Khanftahdla Jdtaka~K - . 


The . \Vedcyi-in Gu-byaukg}a Fa.arda, Pagan, iiias izsaay of thes e tales painted on Ms 
walls4. C. Diiroiselle says5; 


The interest attaching to this pagoda does not iie is aiiy peculiarity of its afch itestg 'd! 
style, but in the fine frescoes painted on the interior walls depicting from rilo- 

jatakas... jin these pictures] the groond is ciiocolate; the hair is painted black; 
the dress of the personages, as well as the trees, black and white; and the nude parts 
of the body are coloured in born! sienna.» 

The life history of Gotama especially the part Vv'heo lie attained enlightenment m also 
very popular. The Ananda Pagoda has eighty stone ^reliefs on this episode»7 


1 See also PI. 24227 

2 See Fausboil: The Jdkatas, Vol.VI (1896) and Ep.Birnu^ iJ, i, Introduction, p.v 

3 In abbreviated Torm the order is Te Ja Sii Ne Ma Bhtl Cam Nd V/i We in which Te is for Teml Mt or 
Milgapakkha. Ja for Mahdjanaka, Sii for Suvanria Sdma, Ne for Nemi jdt or Nimi, Ma fot Maho jdt Of 
Mahd-V mmagga, Bhu for Bhuridai ta, Cam for Candakuindrajdt ox Kh a ndahdla, Nd for Mahdndmdakas sap a ^ 
\Vi for Vidhura and We for Vessantara. Even to-day in Burma, it is believed that writting these ten 
abbreviated names by stylus on ones finger nails prevent all dangers and this sort of precaution is resorted 
to especially in times of epidemics like plague, cholera and smallpox. 

4 Professor G.11.Luce in XXXil, i, 85 says that the paintings of the Gubyaukgyl at Wetkyi-in are 

Uhe pride of the jUirrnese painter’s art'. 

5 /liV. 1912-13, p.93 and PI.LX, figures 57,58,59 

6 C.Diiroiselle believe.'; that originally there were 547 frescoes, half of which were on the northern v/all and 
the remainder on the south. In 1899, Dr. Th()mman, who worked in the interest of the Hamburg 
l:t!i/iographicai Museum, tried to lake them awaDBu^was stopped. Thus, out of 547 frescoes 'only^O 
remain. Eaeli Jd/uri/measure.s 5by 6.1’’and the rcamining portion of the paintings on the north 
wall rnea.'urcs 13’11" by 3’5” and on tiie south 6‘1 T’ by 3’5”. They are in a very dilapidated condition. 

7 ]7uroiselle: The Amuida Temple at Papan (Archaeological .Survey of India, Memoirs, No. 56), p. II 



Jn the niches of the Ananda are numerous Buddha icons. Roughly they fall .. into 
two types: one seated on a throne in Vyakhyma mudrd —the act of preaching with the hands 
before the breast, and the other in the common —earth touchingatlitude- 

Jt is of note that seven of the'images have n^ushmsha —the accretion on the head (see 
illustration), and many of them have norn^al fingers quite distinct from the modern images 
with fingers of the same length, fn the middle of the temple stand four cojossa!.. images 
placed back to back and each facing the four cardinal points.. The height of the pedesta l is 
8- feet and each image stands 31 feet high. Starting from the north these images 
represent respectively the four Buddhas viz. Kakusartd ha, Kgnqga^m, Kqssqpa and Gotamfs 
of which only two images, those on the north and south are considered to be original and 
e xtempo rary with the foundation of the pagoda. They both have their hands raised to the 
breast in the dharmacaIoy__^jlraK . The image on the western side i.e. of Gotama has two 
^ statues flanking its, sides. These images have been identified by some authorities as those of 
Thi!um,MM and Mahaihera Arghm. 

The king has the usual royal ornam ents, viz. a crown, a necklace or 
ankieis. His dress consists of a close-fitting jacket and a lower garment of ivhich the 
folds are clearly discernible. Shin Arahan is distinguisiiable by his cleanshaven head 
., ■ and the lack of oraarneratsT 

In the west ppsreh, there are also two BuMha^da —Buddha*s foot-prints—each bearing the 
Iradiiional 108 marks.3 The Lawkanand a _ pagoda and the Shweziggxt.pagccia haws also 
similar foot-prints dating back to our period.4 One inscription dated A.D, 1294 raieotions a 
Buddha-pada being painted with various colours,5 - _ 

Professionals who made images of Buddha were called ^urh dsafTid and they were paid 
either in cash or kind or sometimes both. In one instance a femaleX^-Y.® sold to pay the 
irnage-maker.^5 The (1236)7 records that wages for the puphd sa?ndi 

were 30 ticals of silver, one- piece of-'black linen and one h ors e for making pur hi ryap 

—standing jBuddhas, ■ . 

Sometimes the height or the height and weight of a siand-mg Buddha equalled the 
height or the height and weight of the donor and such a one was called a r^opaMpurha "©r 
the but this is not synonymous with “ portrait-statues ”^ of Khmer 

Cambodia where a personage was thus aporiieosized. The following ©xiract will show 
iTs tBat a standing Bud'dha was made equal in height to that of the Iring iJKiacwa) but it v/as 
not the portrait-statue of the king apotheosized as Buddha. *’ 


1 AS!, Memoir No, 56, Plate VII, figs, i Sl2' 

2 Ibid, 

3 CommenLades like Andgatavarhsa-Atthakathd, Samaniabaddikd Aithakaihd and Jindlankdratikd have the 
full list. 

4 P1.23819 

5 PI.975^ 1 sp 6^21 

6 For a full discussion see U Mya: “A Note on the Buddha’s Foot-Prints in Burma”, AS!, 1930-4, 

Part 2, pp.320-31 

7 PJ.2837 

8 L.P. Briggs; The Ancient Khmer Empire, pp.229-30 
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USakarac GOO pussa nhgc Narhk'a la chan 4 ryak Krassapaliy niy skhih Ui Plan Wa 
Sah kuiwomiw skhih Rajdsil piy taw mu Ton Ni I^d Chii kywan 73 yok sa ka mart 
aryap taw tuih anok pur ha ryap / chu skhih Vi Plan Wa Sah aryap tuih rhuy purhd 
ryap / chu rhuy jwrhcl fh'away 2 chu i pur lid 4 cku so kuiw lup klwah ciy bu Ihu sateH^ 

On 17 July 1238, seventy three slaves (from) fid Chu of Ton Nf, given by 
Lord ^Jasii to Lady (M___Plqd Wa .Sah were dedicated to look after four images of 
the^Buddha (namely) a standing Buddha on the west made to the height of the king^ 
a gold standing Buddha made to the height of Lady Ui Plan Wa Sah and two gold 
sitting Buddhas.2 

1 here are may instances of these rydpium purha and kuiw ryap tuih purhd. ‘One Na 
in A.D. 1263 mads kuiw ryip tuih phurhd —an image equal to his weight—and 
j_gdiBaj:ed three slaves to look after the image when he arid his beloved wife passed away.3 
in A.D.I270 two ladies of Sacma/? (near Pagan) v/ho called themselves sukrway ma kri — 
elder rich woman—and sukrway mahai —younger rich vi/-oman—made two images as tall as ^ 
ihemselves and dedicated slaves to administer to themA The' king's man myd moh —brother- 
in-law, Cl a Mryat Sah also mads an image of his height and weight.5 In A.D. 1276 the wife 
of J^lnm Sah Jayahhin dedicated slaves to an image made to her height.3 Nevertheless there 
is no indication whatever for considering these ryap tuih purhd as ‘'portrait statu^”. They' 
were just the images oTBuddha except for the fact that they are of tlie'donor’s measurements. 
Pfsrhaps the donor’s ambition was the boon of Buddhahood. 

To consider the Buddha as God would be absurd, but to some early Burmans he was 
something siniiiar. Infinite faith in Him gave, it is believed, long life and Happiness. One 
donor called Jayyasih spent 10,000 deals of silver in A.D. 1197 in founding religious 
esta.WisJiraents leaving aside some treasures for repairs when necessary. Then he said: 

Umlai cwd so purhd skhih e dnuphayv nuik asak rhah e, hfi mu kd hd phi Id am sate 
Hhd asa te md rhah nnl kajl hd miyyd jfskhih!j- hhl Koh Rhah Sah Skhih hkd {Thwak) 
Sah If Skhih Moh ThohH 1 mhya so plu am so hut ajW 

If the most exalted Lord wills it I will live long and do the repairs (myself). If I do 
not live long, let my wife and (my) lords (of the monastery) Nd Koh Rhah Sah, h/d 
Thwak Sah, and Non Thoh do the repairs. 

Thus in A.D. 1190 a donor named Sihghdsura dedicated musicians such as cahsah — 
drummers, and /7G/7r>Y7—?nautcheSj for the enjoyment of musicTOld Burmans apparently 
iiiought the Buddha was a living deity. May be as a super celestial king because they endowed 
Him with all the earthly luxuries That a mighty potentiate has. Slaves dedicated toHim were 
of various professions. Such musicians as pasasahM —side drummers, saro safU —violinist, 


! PI.1301-5 

2 Sec also JRRS, XXV/, i, p.58 

3 Pl.2091-5 

4 Pl.229>7->Q-i9 

5 PI.253a6 

6 PI.185-9 

7 PI.IOa'5 

8 Pl.IOa 16. Pl.Si 1 , PJ.103a25, PI.138'o & P!.387a5 

9 P1.3S7a5 
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hhah sgn ^— trumpeters, candrn .v< 3 / 72 — ?dulcimer players, sikran singers, and kakhriy 

\san^ —dancers, were also mentioned in the'inscriptions of our peri od as slaves for the Buddha. 
The wife of Kinkasu^ gave the services of such persons as- turners,—sculptors, 
pankhi —painters,'/7wr<2/2—masons, edriy —secretaries, /7vr«5//?//?- cowherds, pcmfhin gold¬ 
smiths, uyan san —gardeners, and kuhd san —launderers,-when she dedicated them to the 
Buddha in A.D, 1242. In the same year Cuiw Man gave to the Buddha slaves' such as 
sanryan sah —palanquin bearers, kuhd sah —Faunderers, ihi san —umbrella bearers, and van 
'sah —weavers^. Jn A.D. 1243, Samanta Kumtham, the uncle of King Vccand (71249-56) 
dedicated'an elephant called Na Khydt Phuy to the Buddha and his disciples?. Such slaves as 
inuchk rip^ —barbers, hah sah ihamansah amay sah9 —cooks, and/fvwm sah^Q —servers of betel, 
were also dedicated to the Buddha, The following extract from an inscription (A.D.1241) 
recording the offerings of Cmv, the queen of (7123 i-5) is a very good 

example of how the Buddha is served v/ith articles of daily use. 

l/parikkhdrdll ok purhd sankan idw tuyah 1 Utankhvaijj athak purhd safikan taw 
tankyairiy 1 jjrhuy salawani jj imrd tdw nak pucah tarhtuihl Hkhamjqh mwan i j j 
khan nhi urn aemhU kworn khyap / kriy chi mi luih kriy pratuiw, Ukriy krd krf /// 
. khoii Ion chway so chah krd 1 Hrhuy sdplt huy sapii kriy pway 2 khujl lahpan 2 
khiap khwak 5 up Heal oh kri i jj naroherd S khlap nohnah 9 khlap Hkhwak khwafi 
sum chu khyv. 3 chill j ... jlparikkhdrd kd rhuy salavran kri myak khatlH pratuiw 1 
Ukriy krd 11 khwak kh'riy lahpan nkac khlapj j khwak 5 up // cdlohH'^^ 


Professor Pe Maung Tin’s remark and translation of this extract is reproduced below. 

The anthropomorphism of Buddhanvorship is well brought out in L.254 (PI.I38). 
The requisite things are for lower Buddha his wearing apparel 1 outer robe, I inner 

garment (Vankyat); for the upper Buddha his wearing apparel 1 embroidered inner 

garment, 1 gold couch, 1 apartment for his dwelling-place, 1 high cot complete with 
bed-covers and pillov/s, 1 betel box, copper oil lampstands, copper spittoons, 1 big 
copper kettle, 1 elephant-lotus from which the bell is hung, golden bowls, silver 
bowls, 2 pestles, 2 trays, 5 covered dishes, I big cooking pot-lid, 8 pieces of 
naraheard^ 9 of gongs, 3 cymbals, 3 castanets ... The requisite things are ! big 
gold couch studded with gems, spittoon, copper kettle, 2 trays with cup-legs, 
5 covered dishes, cooking pot-lid. It will be noticed that the lower Buddha 

IS not wearing his royal outer robe (the duyah) as he is represented as being 

‘at home’, just as a king with his robe offmight recline on the couch in his state¬ 
room after supper, chewing his betel as he listens to the strains of music.12 


1 P1.396b'8 

2 PI.859 

3 P!.3>0. Pl.42]b^ 

4 P1.15>2, P1.31T P1.1022-\ P1.39H 

5 PI.144-^.16 

6 P1.148b^->o 

7 PI.15224 

8 PI.39550 

9 & 10 PI.39 I 5 0.54 

11 PI. |38 i 5_i 7^ 2o_ 1 

12 JBRSsXXVl. i, p.6l 
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Most donors prayed for nirvana with no specifications, in some inscriptions we find^ 
(hat the donors prayed for Buddhaliood. It is interesting because it is exceptional. Only 
the most ambitious reached for nirvana as the Buddhas. A king (most probably of the 
earlier half of the Pagan dynasty) prayed for Bud'dlTahood. 

Sin Tribh’jwanddityawaracihamma disampatiakasi buddhapatirnamimam samhodhi 
paitiydti Sri^ribhmmnadjtjjiwa jd {ddnapatiy 

Sri Trihhuvvandditya^ the noble and righteous Lord of the Regions, made this image 
of the Buddha, for the attainment of omniscience. Sri Tribhuwanddityavraradham- 
(the-Donor), 

■ The mentions that king >irnTrjbhuy}iandrdll}!SiMWE^^^ 

prayed for omniscience. His successor ICmg Cansu I after the completion 
of Shwe|U|^i^pajoda prayed thus: 

f 

in strong-desire for BuddJ^ahood, he criecl aloud this aspiration:-'Vis this great Being, 
having fulfilled the ter/jr'erfectmns and attained perfect knowledge, has released 
beings^Trom bondage, so also wouid I hereafUer, fulfilling the ten Perfections and 
haying attained perfect knowledge, release beings ifroni bondage!'’^ 

In the il is w^corded that Iliog Ndtofirnyd made a 

■dedication witlT^the desire to attain E'nddhahooch R says: 

USakarac 569 khu Jiiasd.^^sf<cdiwacchir nhac TonJdm dchon 1 ryak 5 niy i Sri 'Tribha- 
wandditydpawaradharnmcrdjQ incJi so Ildtonmyd vnankri san sabbafiu pfmrhd chukulw 
!uiw khyan ruyU^ 

On 18 March 1208, the great kirg|called Sri ^Tribhawafiidityipawam- 
dhammarajd^ desiring the boon of Oiiiniscknce—Buddhahood, (made the following 
dedications). / 

Actually all the kings of the Fagan dynasty prayed for Buddhahood and 
—the-future “purliii’’ or. purhd rJ^iJaw^ —the living “purlii”, in the inscriptions of 
this period invariably means the tiienReigiiiing king. 

Apart from the kings some great ministers and learned scholars too asked for the 
Buddhahood in their prayers. A few exTracts given below regarWing this particular kind of 
prayer will give us a"g^od picture of what they felt about Buddhahood. In A.DJi90, 
Sidglmsu {Ndtonmyd's minister) prayed thus: 

sanssdrd chidw nray khappdy soh kun rd phlac so sabbanu man so // purhd. aphiac 
kuiw luiw soh krofiS 


1 PI.568b 

2 Ep.Birm., I, ii, ID' 3-* ppJ02 and 121 

3 Pl.l stanzas 30~2; BBHC, 1, i, 19 l 

4 Pl.3n-3 

5 Pi.36L PI.902,5,e, p).1153,5^ PI. 13329, etc. 

6 PI. 1132, P].jl5'3, p|.141a'3, P1.174>^, PI.194', etc. 

7 Pl.!0a2-4 
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(I made this dedicaUon) because 1 want.which is also caiied Buddhahood 
—the end of aTTrnTseries in [he chain ofTwfrtbs. ’ 

knowing that such a reward will be fulfilled only in a very remote future, he took special care 
lo ask for a!! good things in the intermediate lives before he attained Buddhahood. 
perhaps'his love of music also compelled him to ask as follows: 

. Ilpurha. ma phrac so krQ 11 pancahgatur ?nah so can nhyan phlan nhiiiw tha tha so 
caficim kdw ra ka. // can kri pantyQ plu so // cansah kd//^ ^ 

Meantime^ before I become the Buddha, I want the fortune of being excited by the 
five k inds of musical instruments such as dnnm md trumpets. Therefore I dedicate 
the following.players on big dumms and ?nautches. The drummers are... 

As one who pra 3 /s for Buddhahood should receive the pr^^heeX- l-he Buddhas 
about liis future enlightenment^ he is very anxious to meet MaUreya the next Buddha and 
to receive a prophecy from liis very lips. In A.D. 1182 one doeoTprayed lo this effect, 

/hg kd Mitrydpurhd shhih tharri byadissa ra r{u)iy saiiwd khapsim so,-kuw sansard 
chuivv nray mha kay pi tat so phlac luu’ so te^lP 

May I receive from Maitreya the prophecy (of ray future Buddhahood) and 
become, the Buddha) so that I may be al3le to redeem all beings from thepriseries 
of sains dr CL 

An inscription of A.D. 1198 gives us a rough idea of the means to attain Buddha- 
hood. lie said: • ' ■ m ‘ 

jiy mhyd so konmhu akluiw phlaifi jj siafi sum so aklulw phlan H byat-id mu so 
aklaw phlah // alhu ply so akiuw phlah jI purhd chi hd ra I'uiw so teh //4 

For the benefit of this amount of merit (namely) the benefit 'for observing the 
religious precepts, the benefit for-(?meditating on kindness and love) and the 
benefit for giving away .ones property in charity, may I receive the reward of 
Buddhahood. . •. . . • ' 

The ten pdramjk must be fulfilled in order to reach the highest form of enlighten- 


!. P!.10a>^-17 See also.XXVI, iii, 135 

2. Mahdvanua (1950 Reprint) pp. 1-2; PI. Sa®, PI. 2832^5, Ep.Birm., J, ii, Ayetthama Hill inscription (nov/ 
at the Rangoon University Library) V^o 

3. PI. 8a5-e 

4. PI. 2117.19 

5. Queen Saw in an inscription dated A.D. 1291 (PI. 273^^) mentioned that there are 10 pdramj for those 
who aspire for Buddhahood, They are; 

1. Dd apdramj (the perfection of charity) 

2. SjUipdramj (the perfection of behaviour) 

3. NekkhanvnapdramJ (the perfection of renunciation) 

4. Pfr/7//n/7r7rn/;//(the perfection of wisdom) 

5. (the perfection of effort) 

6. Khanlipdrantj ((he perfection of patience) 

7. Succapdrami (the perfection of truth) 

8. Adhitt'iCinapd -anu (the perfection of resolution) 

9. Mctulpdianij (ihc perfection of love) 

10. Vp'.klulpdraml (Ihc perfection of equanimity) 

But according to W.Geiger {hiaJidvarma, p. 2, n. 1) this idea of 10 pdraml h late as they are not mentioned 
in the four Nikdya. Sec also PI. 3902, PI. 4132 
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merit, i.e. Buddhahood. What is the extent of time required to fulfil there pdramil 
Jayasetthe (1son-in-\siWof King Cansu II) said that it would require 

liy sanghey amlat kambhd tac sitii —4 asankheyya plus 100,000 kappa. 

Kappa means the life of the earth and asai^heyya'^- means incalculable. 

Medieval Burmans have coined a beautiful phrase of their own for the Pali word 
sabbanmijandna or omniscience as £/ —‘‘know wide, see deep”3. Thus the 

Buddha knows everything and to obtain such a state of perfect knowledge certainly would 
require a very long time of practice and piety. Ananiasura, the Commander-in-chief of King 
gave the reason of his dedication as: " _ . 

nd le si cap mrafi nham, so sabbanutandn purhd chu kuiw luiw khlydn so kroh^ 

Because I also desire the boon of Buddhahood or sabbahnutdndna which is to know ' 
wide and see deep. 

The famous monk Mahakassapa whom we believe to be the head of the Arahhavdsi — 
forejtt dwelling sect, used a similar phrase when he prayed for omniscience. He said: 

iy nd mu so koftmhu akluiw phlan kd si cap mran cap so sabbahuiahfiam purhd chu 
kuiw Ihyan luiw sate 115 ^ 

For the; benefit of this merit (that) I made, may I get the boon of Buddhahood— 
which is to know wide and sec wide. 

Lady Caw, the aunt of King Tarukpf iy also used the same phrase when she asked for 
Buddhahood. . 

JSakarac 622 khu Kratuik samwarcchd nhac Narnyun l-chut 3 ryak Caniy niy phurhd 
rhdh taw ari Caw i lu twari nhuik atuih ma si satdhd Id rhuy pluso koftmhu akluiw 
kd riy mliy khapsimm so dskhin phlac so mafikri ^a so mahhi mansd mansami 
mahnhama khapsim amfphurhd ca so monma khapsim amattyd ca so puilpd khapsim Jj 
ok Awiciy ca so dihak phwdk tuifi ofi atuiw cakkfawald ca so atuih ma st so 
cakkrdwald nhuik niy so lu nat sattawd khapsim dkrwah may saphlah sahsard chan 
hray mha ihwak mlok kha ruy chahhray may so nirrabban prah suiw rok ciy khlyan 
so kroh // nd le si cap mrah nharhm so sabbanutahhan phurhd chu kuiw luiw so 
kroh //6 


1. PI. 154-e (A.D. 1197) See also PI. 3902, pj. 4132 

2. “The neuter Asahkheyyarh is the highest of the numerals, and is equal to 10,000,00020 or I followed by 
140 cipher.” R.C. Childers: A Dictionary of Ike Pali Language (1875) p. 59 

3. JBRS,XX\\y iii, p. 126 (Know thorough, see extensive) 

4. PI. 735-6 (a.D. 1223) 

5. PI. 140b22.5 (A.D. 1242) 

6 . PI. 1941-6 
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On Saturday 28 May 1260, (Lady) the aunt of the reigning king ( Tarukpliy) 
made dedications (as she was) in this life greatly moved by faith (in the Religion) . 
As for fheT^nefits of this meritorious d^d, may all (the Royalty) starting with the 
. Great King who is the lord of all water and land, all the King’s brothers, all the 
King’s sons, all the King’s daughters and all the King’s sisters, all the ladic^-in- 
waiting starting .with the queens, all the retinues starting with the ministers, all 
, beings including mankind and deva living in this universe between y^v/c/^elow add 
zenith above and in all other universes without number, be freed from the mjse ncs 
of rebirth and reach the city of Nirva^ where there is no misery: I also want 
omniscience, to know wide and see deep* i.e. the boon of Buddhahood. 

Minister gave another interpretation of Buddhahood. He said: 

...ram mak 1^00 mha kan ruy saced tryd4 pdpwan so sabbahutdhnan prand ra ruy 
purhd Ihyan phlac luiw satel‘l2 

‘ May I become a Buddha endowed with the wisdom of sabbannutdndna when the 
Law of Four Truths blossomed (within me) and J am free from the 1500 
desires. ' ’ 

In A.D. 1276, Princess after obtaining the King’s permission, built a 

monastery for Anantapahd on a site to the east of Amand (Minnanthu) and dedicated 
1366 pay of larid and 149 sjaves to the above religiousTestablishment that she had founded. 
Then she explains the reason for her donation: ' 

jjiy mhya lok so uccd kuiw kd hd ma khyac luy Ihu sa kd ma hut // iy need kuiw 
khyac so thak-kd purhd aphlac kuiw khyac mlat cwd rakd nd Ihu satejp 
. 7 I dedicate so much property not that I do not love it but that 1 love Buddha¬ 
hood more. . 

In A.D. 1291 another Caw, this tinie a queen of Tarukpliy (probably the famous Queen 
Saw of the chronicles)4 pray^edTor Buddhahood. " - - 


I achurn ewan so kuiw aphlac nhuik-kd JI Mitt ary d purhd skhifi tap iay khran 
suiw Ihyan tafitay lyak // lu mat khapsi so kuiw // sansard chuiw dray mha kay piy 
lyak H niyrapan prah kri suiw Ihyan chon piy kun lyak // sabbahhuta-han putJtd 
chu Ihyan plan-curd khlyad e, //5 

In my last life I want sublimity of the same nature as the sublimity of the Lord 
Maitre.ya and after helping all the men and t/eva out of the miseries of samsdrd 


1. This, phrase si cap mrari nham for omniscience has lost its original meaning with the passage of tinie and 
in its new form 5/ /nra/i w/jam, rfl/7 it only means resourcefulness. 

2. PI. J7527_6 - • ' 

3. PI. 344bi2.M 

4. JBRS XXXn,i,p.8i : “...the great Queen Sav/ {Co) of the chronicles is a medley of at least two SawS^of . 
history. Nor did she start as a farmer’s daughter, with the lowly if useful function of scratching the > 
king’s back when he was itchy: she was, on the contrary, the first lady of the land, sister of the fate’■ 
queen of royal birth on her mother’s side, of high ministerial rank on her father’s.” 

^ P!.275>2.. --7 
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and taking all of .them to the grand city QiJ^i rvan a, (I myself want) the 
fulfilment of my boon for omniscience—Buddhahood. 

As mentioned above^ only the very ambitious prayed-for omniscience. There is an 
extraordinary case of a Inan and his wife praying for Buddhahood. 1 A s ukrway — 
wealthy man, whose name, is not legible after building eight almsjiouses and planting some 
baiiya n__kees {ficus indica) made a dedication of one hundred ticals' of silv er and ten slaves 
and prayed thus: ' 

nd my a nhan nd kd phurhd chu ma I way ra luiw stated 

May I and my wife v/ithout fail get the boon of Buddhahood. 

This is very unusual, because no such express vvish for both man and wife 
is iTiCiitioned in any other known inscriptions. Owing to the fact that the Buddha 
is always a niaie, it Vv^as thought proper for ambitious v/omen to pray jfirst for 

^Muhood^^in the coming, existences and Buddhahood later. We have mentiom 

ed above that Lady the aunt of TarukpUy prayed for Buddhahood but here 

is an extract in which the same lady prayed for manhood v/hen she made a dedication 

in A.D. 1265 at the Kiitha pagoda, north of the Dhammayazika, Pagan: 

/« nat saitwd tricchan ma krwafi khapah // safisard chuiw may rnha // ihwak 
mlok kha ruy // chuiw nray may so niyraban suiw rok ciy luiw so hhd 11 nd 
!e iy rniyma aphlac rnha Iwat kha- ruy // lu rwd nat rwd kyuri Ian so khd 
prana saccd saddhd plan cum cwd so yok-yd phlac ruy //3 

In order that jnan,_ ,<fg_va.and all brings without excepting the animals may be 
freed from the miseries of rebirth and may attain nirvana where there is no 
misery and that r¥!so"may"Be freed from this womanhood and in all my 
wanderings (i.e. future existences) in the village of men and the village of deva, 

' I may be a man who is endov/ed with pi'ety, wisdom, truth and believe (in the 
Religion of Buddha).., ■ • 

The last point in this pray^^ is important. In her next ^existence, she wants to be a 
man believing in the Rehjmn of the Buddha because it is possible that she niay be born as an 
unbelieving man. Only when manhood had' been attained would the donpj pray for 
Buddhahood. 

In none of the inscriptions of our period we find the mention of ihtjiiiekajd'^ ceremony 
which is very important nowadays. Modern Burmans when they have completed a pagoda 
or a n imag e use the Anekajd without which the pagoda is just a pile of bricks and the image 
is just another statue none of which are considered worshipful. They must be properly 
cons ecrated. The ceremony requires the assembly of men and monks in which the monks 


!. See /Zt/^i'XXVl,ii,ip.l32 

2. ‘P1.2I3'MA.D. 1260) 

3. P1.249e-9 

4. Sec Sackhyaton U Tiloka: Bhurd:Anekajd Tail, (Pali and .itangoon Kavviinyaklinuui Press, 

(1926) and also U Ketu:/l/jcA'q/n r/Ac7 Rangoon Zabliineikshvve Press, (1932). The earliest mention ol 
anekajd was perhaps made in 1480. See the Kalydnl inscription, Ep. Dirni., Ill, ii. M^’^, p. 2-81 
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recite a formula beginning with Aneka jati samsciram which is supposed to be the first 
words uttered by Gotama Buddha on attaining enlightenment. The formula is: 

anekajatisamsaram sandhdvissam anibbisam 
gahakdram gavesanfo clukkhd Jdti punappimam 
gahakdraka ditthosi puna geham na kdhasi 
s'abbd ie phdsukd bhaggd gahakutam visafikhitafn 
visahkhdragalam cittam tonhdnam khayam ajjhagd 

This occurs in the Dhammapa.da (153, 154) and a rough translation of it is: 

Through worldly round of many births 
I ran my course unceasingly, 

Seeking the maker of the house: 

Painful is birth again and again. 

House-builder! I behold thee nov/. 

Again a house thou shall not build; 

All thy rafters are broken now. 

The ridge-pole also is destroyed; 

The end of cravings has attainedd 

Perhaps the people of Pa^an thought that such a ceremony was not necessary at tlie end of 
building pagodas, etc. 

The evidence cited above shows that the people of Burma in the i2th and 13tli 
centuries A.D. understood the doctrines of Buddha very well. They believed in (he chain 
of rebirths, the miseries of life and they endeavoured for the final attainment 6\ nirvana. 
It seems that the,,practice of charity was the most popular means of achieving lue rit.^ 
So great was the number of pay of land dedicated to the Religion that 
was forced to confiscate them all, which ultimately led to the appointment of a 
royal commission. As Buddhists they tolerated the existence of other idigions. 
It is worthy of note that some considered the Buddha as God or some form of living deity 
and dedicated slaves of all professions and articles of everyday use so that the Buddha may 
enjoy them. The average Burman . would say that he takes refu ge in the Thr ee 
Gems- Purhd-the Lord, Tryd-ihe Law, and the Order; but Purhd to him was the 

most important of all. 


1. E..I. Thbni<^s: The Life of Buddha as Legend and Hi.siory, p. 75 
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TRYA 


fryi in its broadest sense means Lhe law and it is not necessarily the law of the Buddha, 
ft'includes Fill la¥/s—morale legal or religious and thus it embraces also the custoiioary 
observances or pres-cribed conduct for everybody either ecclesiastical or lay as the Sanskrit 
(iiianria implies. In Ihe dnscriptions of our period the 'word tryd means firstly tlie 
llbddhist scriptural texts! synonymous with the secondly the preachirigs2 whereby 

the monk tries to explain some part of the teachings of Gotama to his coogregationj thirdly 
a Iaw'soit3, fourthly the Judges^ thernseivesand lastly to'describe a natural pheDomeoori sissIj 
as deatLi, c^icsi may so /ryffS—the law of impermanence. Thus the medieval Burman uc/SQl 
the word irya]x^. connection withal! applications of law or disciplirse ranging from khum 
a petty theft case—to aklwal irydJ —the attainment of nirvana. But the origin of this useful 
and compreheosive term is still an open question. 


The derivation of the word nyd presents a real problem and no satisfactory solution 
has as yet been reached. Professor G.H. Luce suggests that it is probably the spoonerised 
Sanskrit ritd which means law. When Buddhism was first introduced among the BiirmanSj 
their language v/as still in its infancy and therefore they undoubtedly were confronted v/ith 
the probiern of being unable to find suitable words to translate some Indian philosophical 
terms and thus adopted many of such terms in their entire form. If this is so they ’ should 
Have adopted the more familiar dharma rather than (itd. The word dhantia^ was used by 
King Thiluin Man (1084-1113) in his Mon inscriptions. But from the reign of King Cansu 0 
(AD. 1 174-1211) when Burmese became the language for inscriptions the combination’'"pi{^w 
tryd sanghi9 was lised for buddha dhamma sangha meaning the Lord, the Law^ and the Order, 
and thus tryd becomes ^ the Burmese term for dhmnma with only one exception where 


1., PI. 2718, Pi. 501, Pi. 7318, PI. 1022 7^ Pj. 19414 , pi..B44, pf. 2492 1 , pf. 25H, etc 

2.. Pi. 173,5,9, PI. 22^.5 T, Pi. 2713, - (PI. 53 18), Pi. 671 L PL 20225, PI. 233 > 3, p|. 26230, PI. 30825, 
Pi. 37018, PI. 39018,16,17, Pi,- 391 Pi. 42822, and Pi.'581ai8 

3. PL 7413 , Pi. 79b27, PI. |i7a2,4,6,9,i3, ps. I20bi7, pi. j4iai i.is, pj. 17415, is, pi. 2722s, pi. 38|28 

4. PI. !41a3, PI. i9lbia, P1.307ai, Pf. 381 27,28,3 1 ^ 57 , pi. 3945, pi,560f7,io 

5. Pi. 82b 10 , Pi. !82biQ, PI. 23533, Other phrases used in connection with death are nqy.^pvff^ M .—gone 

to the village of deva (PL PI. 4281 S) aj^(j pyam taw /ji«—the royai return—as if tfie deyajpkg v/as 

one’s real abode and the life in this world of men was only a short visit (Pi. 158 1 0, PI. 203^) and so by 
death a man returns to his old place. The phrase masd which nowadays means a corpse was in those 
days only signified serious illness —masd so (PL 20la' '^,' Pi. 2722 1, Pi. 27418) 

1. PI. 

2. (PL 20225), PL 21615, Pi. 2352 1, PI. 24726 

3. Old Mon: I D2i,23 {saddhamma)^^ ; i E^,!® (saddharnima) 25,59; | p28, IG20,30^ 1 

IIIC16,21, VIIIA24 

4. PI. 133, 1 1,15, PI. 253,5 1, PI. 422,5, PL 44aL PI. 692, 10 , PI. 802, PI. 835, pl. 8955, Pi. 9014, PL 1028, 
PI. 1033,PI. 127a5, PI. 131a2, PI. 132a4, PI. 133 1 , PI. 143a8,22, pi. 1442 , PI. I47a5, PI. 147b2o, pi. 148a8, 
PL USb'i, PI. 1527, PI. 17525, PI. 1862, PL 190ai2, PI. 1929, pi. 19520 , PLIOO's, pi. 2055,2 1 ,22,24^ 
PI. 2082, PI. 2201,9, PI. 2291 1 , PI. 2325,6, Pl. 2336, P|. 234 1,1 >,4^1, PL 2355,8,44, Pl. 2392, pj. 245bL 

_ PI. 2472 , 12 , p). 2491 , 25 , Pl. 25012, Pl. 254a5, PL 25625, PI. 2572 , Pl. 266a 14, Pl. 2892, pi. 3 O 88.12 
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iihaniniasailha —the Code of Law, is retained in its original form dhammasai^ up to this day. 
Very dflen i!iis^/r>v7'fitlrHeen suffixed or prefixed to mon—\h& King—to form either mafUrydi 
or tryamon'i and this combination suggests that thT^O’d is the Sanskrit trd which meahs a 
or (^efender. Then the maniryd or tryanian^ would be translated as the 

Unforfunately these terms also happen to be the translation dhammaraja^ —the 

j mst king —which appears frequently in the panegyric of Kiiig Sri Trjbhuvafigdil^^^ 

Mari) in the early Mon inscriptions^^'^The derivaFion of TVj’tf is thus still a mystery: 


Tryd in a religious sense is the 77p/T^a and to denote a compilation it is used 
together with the v/ordr/^;//A? 76 —the heap. The v/hole phrase would be pi taka surd purn so 
iryd apuni le phi ej —“three heaps of pitaka (i.e.) the heap of law are also made” wliereby 
the donor means that he has caused the whole set of the pitaka to be co pied and kept at the 
hi the monastery which he had just built. In A.D. 1223 mini^r Aiianfasura^ made a 
gr'sat 2]^onustic eslablishm at a place called /4_nignd9 and took special care to provide it 
with a set of pitaka. in A.D. 1250 Princess Saw, also known as Art Caw (aunt of King 
rZ!<.l4.P/kf)who built a big monastery at Sacmatil^. also provided it with a set of pitaka,^ I as the 


1. PI. 174''I (AIT 1228) 

2. PI. 14loio, pj,597c5 

3. PI. 9rA, PI. 2732 ', Pf 2996, PI. 3035,0,9, i o, p], 3906 , p|. 4 137 

4. Incklenlally, because of this combination of /nanfryd or irydnuu) certain scholars have been lead to think 

that a king in Pur ma is considered as the best Budd hist on the assumptioKthat the lavv in connection with 
the king’s name was the Bud dhist law (See I< y aw Thct: Burma's Ri'lnfion wiih her Easfern Neighbours,' 
1732-1819 Ph, D. Thesis, 1949, ff. 3-5) f'he fact that all Burmese kings considered themselves as 
Bodhisivp'a supports (his idea—the position of a man is attributed to his deads in past e’ istences, a 
Tiurman Buddhi.st would consider the king as a man who had acquired a considerable amount of merit in 
his anterior livc.s but he would not rate him as (he best Bud.dhist. The Buddhist par excellence would be 
Gofama Buddha himself, who renounced the world an.l became on ascetic. To the average f 3 urman the 
Chard/nau —the head priest of a monastic establishment, would definitely be a better Buddhist than the 
ITniTwho lives with many queens and concubines. To quote a popular story, once King Mindgn sent one 
of his junior g/ur// to go and find out what lhe"Bhamo Sayadaw was doing at his forest retreat in a valley 
of the §_againg^Jd'lf5. The indiscreet officer approached the Sayadqw directly and told him the nature of 
his visit. The Sayadaw who was famous for his caustic tongue, replied: “Your king must take me as- a 
rebel or perhaps he wants to in.struci me in the way of the ascetics. Tell him that a man who lives 

Bei^veen the hills docs not need in.struci ions from a man who lives between the thighs (of women).” To 

the great displeasure of the king the officer went buck and reported (he reply verbatim. For this 
amusing story see Hsaya Thein: U pamdsamuhauu'dkkhanni Kyam:, II, pp. 277-8. 

5. Old Mon. 1 GT4,22, 1 11 AA ' >, ' T24 , 111135.29, i 11 C 2 , 0 , ) 1 ,22,25^27^ 111 fU, • V ^ 0 , VI L 25,5 2 

VIM 13'5,25,24^ IX F22 

6 . Pl.73'0, PI. llhT PI. 1645, PI. I94'A PI. 205 T i o, n J 2 , PI. 2200, PI. 225a5, PI. 234s, 

PI. 2482, PI. 24921, PI. 27520 . pi. 2895, PI. 390>J, PL 39322 , Old Mon. 111C> 5, Vll/A^ 

7. PL 73 >0, PL 194'A PL 2492 1 

h'. pi. 73 

9. Minnanthu, east of Pagan 

10. Pwa/aw, soiitli-ea.sl of Pagan 

I:. PL 194 (A.n. 1271) 
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/niinister mentioned above had done before her. In A.D. 1265 she gave another set probably 
t^tlie same establ ishmentJ Nevertheless we should nor have the impression that the 
monastery was the only place where.religious works were kept in those days. The kin gs had 
th^m in their palaces too. In A.D. 1102, King T/u'/w//? Ma/? completed building his new palace 
in which there was a separate apartment where the statu es of the Buddha and Gavariipati 
together with a set o(_Jj^itaka were kept,2 The king, according to the Frome Shwesandaw 
Pag£da .in.sQriptJonT gave an order to make a careful c^opy^ of the Tipitaka. Ih the Myagan 
Inscription a similar statement is made: 

He shall purify and make straight, write dov/n and establish all the Holy 
Scriptures.4 

This may have lead Dr. C.O. B lagden to remark, 

That is to say, he is to issue a revised edition of the Buddhist Canon,5 

As this statement . occurs in a^anegyric of the king, in all probability, it only meant the 
making of a careful copy of the Tipitaka by order of the king for his palace. A minister 
called Coturangapaccaya^ is mentioned as a person well versed in the Tipitaka and therefore 
it may be expected that such persons would have their own private sets. 

The .cost of a set of pitaka was extremely high.' In A.D. 1248 Princess Acawkrwam'i 
mentions that the price she paid for her set of pitaka was 2027jicals of silve r^ In A.D. 1273 
another donor Sajnpygfi Lak Chofi^ built a monastery with a ljbr..ary ,pt an expense of 2300 _ 
deals of silver to which he gave a set of valued at 3000 deals of silver. At a time 

when a tical of silver could buy ow^ jpgx of \'c\n69 (1.75 acres) with that amount one could 
buy an estate of 2000 acres. This gives us a rough idea of the cost of a set of pitaka. 

The Tipitaka is divided into i^4,000 dhammakhandha or sections according to subjects 
and a nyedieval Burman knew that a qoiripiete set must contain all these sections. In A.D. 
1267 a daughter of King Klacwci, said:', 

// piirJid heaii tha so nikay 5 pd dhamrnakhan yyoc son le than thcl am so nhd 
^ rhuy . pilakat sum pum le-plu e' //9 

In order to keep the the teachings of the Lord—5 nikdya, 84,000 dhamma- 
kliandha, (I made) a golden (? case). 


1. PI. 249 

' 2. E/J. Birm. Ill, i, pp. 37-8; (IX.A^i-a) 
3. Ihicl., I, ii, Vm. A5 
Ibiii., li ii, 111 C 5-16 

' 5. Ibitl., 1, ii, p. 141, n; 11 

6. PI. 2895 

7. PI. 164-5 7 

8. PI. 24'3I4 

9. PI. 16220,3^ See Appondi.x 1 

10. PI. 2207 
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In A.D. 1245 Qijeen Saw, the grandmother of' Tarukpliy built a brick,monastery which 
was perhaps a separate library building in a inonastic 'es'tablishment. It was^record as:- 

// purhd haw so nikdy ha pd yhat son liy ihoh irya pitakat siipi pnrh tha am. so 
hhd Kuld khh le plu e, If ihuhv kloh. twdh rhuy iaid nha„ pitakat le thd ^, //l 

In order to keep the teachings of the Lord—5 nikdya , 84,000 if yd of the/ three 
heaps of pitaka, (I) built a brick monastery. In that monastery the (said) 
' pit oka is kept in a golden case. 

In A.D. 1274 a minister of Ta/n/c/;//>’built a monastery at ylmmzc with a separate 
library built of bricks vvhere the 84,000 dhammakhanddha were k*^! in a golden cabinet2. 
But not all pitaka ddyakd^ —donors of pitaka —were able to give away complete sets. 

Some donors, who could not afford the whole set, gave just what was needed at the 
particular library to which they v/anted to contribute or copies which they thought would be 
of the greatest use.. An inscription of A.D. 1223, mentions the list of v/orks given to a 
library.'^ They v/ere: 

1. Minay a —five volumes^ • 

2. Dighanikdya —nine volumes, text and commentaries^ 

3. Nefti (pakarana) —five volumes7 , = 

4. Majjhimanikdya —nine volumesS • 

5. Ahguttaranikdya —ten volumes9 

6. Vissuddhirnagga —two volumesiO 

7. Khuddakonikdya —nine volumes text and commentaries! 1 


1. PI. 2340 

2. PI. 24710 

3. PI. 264-^, PI. 464a 1 

4. Unfortunately this inscription (!/>/..187, B II 171) is only a copy made in King Bodawpaya’s reign but 
in the absense of the original one, we are inclined to accept it as the best rhaterial and therefore it is 
included here, 

5. The five are Pdrajika, Pdcijtiyo, Mafipyogga, Crdayagga and Pariyara. 

6. It forms the first book of thz Suf/an/apifaka and consists of thirty-four long jw/ra, divided into three 
vogga —the Sjjakkhandha, the kfafidvagga and the Pdiheya or Pdfikavagga. DPPN, I, p. 1082 

7. An^jKgejical. work on the p/faAa a.scribed io Kgpcdng. DPPN, II, p. 85. There are fifteen texts in the 

' Khiichlhakanikdya of the Siaranfapi(aka but in Burma four additions are made, viz., the MUindapanha, 

ihe Siafasungdha, the Pe;akapadc.\a and the Neiti or Net(ipakarana. See M.H. hddtV'The Pali 
Literature of Burma, p. 5; n. 2, 

8 . It is (he second book of the Sintantapitaka containing discourses of medium length. It consists of eighty 
hhdnqydra and is divided into three sections of fifty sutta each (panndsa), the last panndsa containing fifty 
IwQsufta. DPPA', II, p. 418 

9 . It i.s the fourth book of the Sui'tantapiiaka, consisting of eleven nipdta (sections) and 9,557 satta, DPPN,U 

P. 21 

10. “Path of Purity" hy Buddhaghosa —an encyclopaedia of Buddha's teachings. DPPN,l\, p.906 

II. The fifth and lust of \he Soft ant a pi taka and it contains a)] the most important collections of Pali 
poetry. See above (note 
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8 . MjUndapa^hd^ 

9. Andgatavamsa Atthakathd'^ 

10. Mdhdvdramanjusd Tikd^ 

1 ]. Thupavamsa^ 

12. Bodhivamsa —text and commentaries^ 

13. Mahdvamsa^ 

14. Tathagatuppattil 

15. Kaccayana^ 

16. Nydsa Tikd9 

17. Mahdihera Tikd^9 

18. Culasandjiivisodhana^^ 

]9. Sandhivisodhana Tiled 

20. Mahdjanaka {J at aka) 12 

21. (Major) ^Jaka —.seven volumes 

22. Abhidhamnid —seven volumes 13 

This donor therefore gave an almost complete set of ^Pitaka as all Viuaya and 
Abhidhamma and some Sutta works together with such popular Sinhalese works as 
Mahdvamsa, Thupavamsa ^Lnd Andgotavamsaw&xt included in his list. 


1. The conversations between King Milinda of Sagala (the Baktrian king Menander) and the Buddhist Elder 

Nagasena. DPP//, IJ, pp. 636-7. 

2. A poem bn. ,the story of Mettcyya, the future Buddha by an elder called Kassapa, an inhabitant of the 
Cofa country. DPPN P. 66 

3. Grammatical commentary or gloss. In the list of 295 works given by the Governor of 

Taungdwin to a library in A.D. 1'442 {List 934, PPA. 83-6, TN. 39-47, M.EI. Bode: Op.cit., 101-9) it is 

"’No. 227, Manjusatlkabydkhyatn 

4. A Pali poem written by Vdcissara. It has sixteen chapters, the last eight of svhich contain a descriptibn 
of the A7a/;d Thiipa hy Dulfaganioni 'At Anuradhapnra. The work probably belongs to the 12th century. 
DPW, 1, p. 1042 

5. The history of the arrival of the Bodhi tree in Ceylon, written in about the 10th century probably By 
Upaiissa. DPPN, II, p. 537 

6 . The Great Chronicle of Ceylon up to the time of King Mahasena, attributed to Mahanama Thera. 

7. Perhaps written by the a Ndnagambhfra of Pagan. M.H Bode: Op.cit., p. 16 

8 . Probably this is the same as Kaccdyana.’iuttaniddesa, a grammatical treatise explaining the siitra 

(aphorisms) of the Kacedyana, Ibid., p. 17 

9. Another grammatical work also known as Miikhamattadipani, probably written by Mahd Virnalabubdhi 
of Pagan. Ibid., p. 21 

10. It appears also in the inscription {List, 934) mentioned above ( note 3 ) as No. 140 

11. No. 159 of the above inscription 

12. Jdtaka No. 539 

13. The seven being Dhanunasahgani, Vibhahga, Kathuvatthu, Puggalapahnati, Dhdtukatha, Yamaha and 
Pat than a 

n .U-P- fOOO-93.S,-^B , 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA' 


Soffie- dou ors only gave Vinaya texts to mon^i c establishmen ts probably clue to the 
growing demand for them as a result of the incr"eSlng number of mo nk s or to the growing 
laxity in the observance of the Vinaya among the monks in general. In A.D. 1220 
recorded his contributions towards the libra ry at the monastery of Skhif ^ 

Atha£atiy, 


H piytakatou Silakhamdkawasi tac Jdam jJ-Abhidhaarrimasangini tac kJam Tassa 
Jai tac klam // Dhammapada tac klam Wineh tac pum Je plu kha phlu e //t 

I have also made one volume of Silakhhandha —the first book of the pit aka, 
one volume of Dhammasangani^ one'volume'of the Ten Id taka, one volume of 
the Dhammapada and one heap of the Vinaya. 

Out of the three pitaka, the doner began with the very first book, i.e. the 
Silakkhandha of the Dighanikciya in the Suitantf 4 p_itaka ,2 - Then he added two 
more popular books of the Sutfanlapitaka, viz. the Dhammapada • and the Jdtaka 
of the dQmc^akanik^aycL Of the Jdtaka, he selected the most popular ten stories 
which formed the last anterior lives of the Buddha.3 As for the Vinayapitaka he decided to 
give the whole set of five as the phrase Wii-ieh tac pum —one heap of Vinaya implies. Lastly 
he gave the first book of the seven of the Abhidhammapitaka, i.e. the Dhammasangani. 

Some donors, considered the Abhidhamma v/orks to be the most important. In A.D. 
1273 a donor named l^d Lat gave only a book of the Jdtaka but all the seven of the 
AbhidhammaA We may also include here some donors who gave only a volume of the 
pitaka^ or gave as much as twentysix volumes but would not bother to name them.6 So 
far wo have discussed tryd in terms of pitaka and we come to the conclusion that the 
.monavstexies of our period must have had libraries with' a fairly complete, set of pitaka and 
that the monk v/ere able to find donors who would supply them with the more popular or 
important texts of the religious books so that their libraries would remain always complete 
with even some extra numbers of those texts in general use. This leads to the question as 
to who were the people who used these libraries. 

We have shown already that people who could afford the exorbitant price^of a set 
of pitaka might have their own libraries, but most of the libraries were attached to 
the monasteries and therefore the monks formed the majority of people who used 
them. Even among the monks, there ws a special group who devoted their time £ajdya^'i 

1. PI, 372-4 2 (Mote the peculiar spelling Piytakata) 

2. Unlike the vvbsteni .scholars v/ho begin with the Vinayapitaka (Cliilders: Die. of F. Lang: p. 507) 
Burrnans count the three pitaka a?, Sut Winah: Abhidhammd i.e. Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
and therefore the first book the 5’w/-/rt;i/'Grp/|’a^a becoines the very first book of the pitaka, 

3. la Burma, the ten Jdtaka always mean the last ten stories of the 547. 

4. I-M. 2422V' 

5. P). 3032 {niddn ja is tac /cto-one volume of Ni ddriajd(aka) and also PI. 2081.9 where the donor 

gave oniy one volume of the jdtaka. In PI. 161 a rich, lady Uin Niiih San gave only 
the first three books of the pitaka. - - 

6. PL 30824 

7. Pi.. 273.s<a.oid Mon. IQio.w 
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—learning—and were called cdsan'^ ~ students - and some monasteries which were devoted to 
learhlng were called jcasar£‘~lm^ of^’^sari klon^ - educ^ional inslilutes. Such institutes 
also provided free board and lodging^ to the students and some institutes had as few as 
two students^ while some had as many as twenty .big buildings within a compound serving 
as hostels for them.6 These students used piyT-{corypha elaia) umbrella palm leaves or 
ihannyakd-(borassus flabel!ifer) palmyra palm leaves and si yliuri br their writing material 
with a view to longevity. In this case they bound their finished piy with klam^ - wooden 
boards-usually o( ~ bombax malabaricum and stored them up in ialdU- 

cases - made of wood or in cd/w//cl2 - cabinets - which were sometimes so profusely 
decorated that one would cost as much as 215 ticals of siJvCT^ Some¬ 
times they used pqiabuijJ^ - a single long sheet of paper folded backwards and 
forwards to form a book-to be written with kamkuchdn^^- (steatite) soapstone pencil - kept 
a in kamkutgmklen^^ - cylindrical case'specially made for those pencils. For daily use, 
they had rnliyphlujf ~ chalk, and sanphun^^ - blackboard. .• 

After building the library, the donor’s next concern was to provide it with attendants 
and necessaryJjjnd_s so thar^pairs to the building, _preseryatjpn 15 of the manuscripts and 
nev/ ^qjiisjtions to the library would be possible. Such works of merit “"were known as 
—duties towards the Law. To fulfil these purposes the donor Dedicated lands,17 
slavesJB (sometimes including scribe^s)!^, elephants20^ palmyra-palms^l and sesamum22 (to 
extract ^hLISf-li-S-h.ting) to the Law. The ciuties towards the Law included also t.be offering 
of daily^food in the same way as to the_^Lord and the Order. For example, in A.D, 1278 the 


1. .PI. 8525, PI. I 43 a 26 , PI.14426 ,pj.i95b0, PI.206,» PI. 365a'i \ 

2. PI. 13825, p]. 205L PI. 27157 

3. Pi. 105ai2, PI. 1526, PI.'290‘S 

4. PI. 8525, PI. 13825, pi. I95b0, PI. 20320 

5. PI. 195bs ■ 

6. PI. 1526 

7. PI. 23556, PL 29625' 

8 . PI. 4176 

9. PL PL208>9,PL 23559, pj.'242a7, PL3032, PI.3724?., PL417 6 

10. PL 4160. 

11. PL 2349, P1.2355 0,PL247io • 

12. PL 1644 1, P1.2054 

13. PI. 310b5o„2 

14. PI. 310b27-9 

15. PL 4222, PI. 365a5 

16. PL 4226, PI, 2025, PL 276b7, PL 29316, PL 365a4, PJ. 380ao 

17. PL 2355, PI,4222,20, PL501, PI. B524, Pl.16215, PLI82bi5,26, P!.194i6, FI. .2051 o, n, 12, 

PL 222a5,9,i0,2O, p).24210,20, p). 248^, PL 26520, P1.28511, PL 313nL .PL 365a2,5, pj. 37ib9, 
PL 3940 , PL 3961)4, PL 57Ib7 

18. PL 4220, PI. I22a6,i5, PL 15226, pi. 182b'.»5, PL I90a0, PI. 19416, FL 20817, PL 22916, PL 2485,3, 
PL 2514, PJ. 26215 

19. PJ. 4220 

20. PL 18215 

21. PI. 2025 

22. FI. 39322 
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mipistCT CaturoTigapaccaya saidy 

11 aponlay 3230 kywan 760 // iy lay khwan ra so capo iwan kd ta niy so puvhd 
chan ta carwat khyak'safiput fj pitakat taniy so to prah khyak sahput // klon 
ihera cd so ta la capd 30 // oryd 20 ta niy chan ia pran twak a prah 20 

The total of 3230 {pay) of land and 160 slaves (are dedicated). Out of the paddy 
received as rent from these lands, \ basket of rice (is to be) cooked everyday (as) 
almsfood fo'f llie Lord, I prah (i^of the basket) of rice (is to be) cooked everyday 
(as)almsfood for the Law, 30 (baskets) of paddy are(to be set apart) every month 
for the chief monk of the monastery to eat and 20 praH of rice at 1 prah for 
eacLmonh are (to be cooked) daily for 20 monks. 

Another donor after dedicating 8073 pay of land said: 

II i lay nhuik ra ap so capd iwah kd ceti sard put ia niy chan 1 prah pitakai ta 
ruy chan j turn piirhd ryap sahput ta niy chan 1 turn purhd tanthim sahput ta niy 
chan 1 turn hd snn plu so ku 4 myaknhd so sahput ia niy chan 4 turn tan ciy 

sateJ2 

From the (yearly) produce of paddy from these lands, 1 prah of rice (is to be 
cooked) daily as almsfood for the 3/zi/rz of rice daily for the pitaka, 

1 • /Z/Z7? of rice daily as almsfood for the standing Buddha, 7 /z/a7? of rice daily 
as almsfood for the recumbent Buddha, 4 turn of rice daily as almsfood for 
-the four sided hollow pagoda built by my daughter are to be offered. 

Thus apart from this rite of offering daily food t© the Law, the medieval libraries of Burma 
had adequate staffs and funds as its modern counterparts. But the nature of the collection 
was mainly religious, and a complete set of the- tipitaka together with commentaries would 
be available" there and perhaps even spare copies of some popular texts. Naturally, the 
majority of the readers were young monks whose ambition v/as to learn by heart the whole 
of the ‘Hhree heaps of the tryd” with some of the tikd and atthakathd of the texts. 

Besides meaning tipitaka, //-ya also means the preachings of the monks who try to 
explain some part of the teachings of Gotama to his congregation. To give sucn a sermon is 
known as tryd'^/ mid to listen to it would be termed tryd nd^ and a sort of donation called 
tryd chu5 is glv^n to the preacher by way of recompense for his pains, it is interesting to 
note here that" the donations vary from areca-nuts6 and loin-cloths? to paddy8 and 
paddyfields?. Lfsually there was a weekly sermon on every satah ^^—sabbath day-during the 
—^^nt. In some monasteries preaching was heard twice every sabbath, i.e. once in the 


1. PI. 28917 

2. PI. 39320 

3. PI. 2712 

4. PI. 175,5,9, PI. 224,5/, PI. 27)5, (Pi. 5310), Pi. ^7‘ 1, PI. 37010,15,17, p). 392' 

5. Pl. 3625, PI, 4221-2, PI. 13827, PI. 27522, PI. 28919, PI. 39325, PI. 396a27 

6. PI. 3225 

7. PI. 27522, Pl. 39325 

8. PI. 13827, Pl. 28919 
■9. Pl. 422 1.2, PI. 396a27 

10. & 11. PL 3625, Pl. 13827, PI. 27522 . Pl. 28919 
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morning and again at night. 1 Big monastic establishments generally.had a separate building 
called the or7m3—or trj^a JdofiA —^Ml of the Law-where most of the 

preaching was done. In such a hall, a special seat called tryd panlan^ —sometimes gilded, 
with a golden umbrella and canopy^ above—was made" for the preacher. From this seat, the 
preacher would address the congregation on such subjects as Dhammacakkal —the wheel of 
law, Paticcasamuppdda^ —the working of cause and effect, Rathavinita Sutta9 —the seven acts 
of’ purity and SatipatthanaSuita'^O —the four methods of meditation. The listeners thus 
became well acquainted with the methods of obtaining tht patisambhidd^^ —analytical 
knowledge, and the four^£flccdl2—truths—that would ultimately result in their becoming 
arahal^ when Maitreya^'^ becomes Buddha or in other words in attaining okhmt^ —1^^^ 

knowledge thaT would help one tcTacIiiev^frvmm. In present day Burma, stories from 
the Jdtaka are usually quoted by the preacher as illustration and these tales which are quite 
’ inteTesting, attract a considerable portion of the audience to the dhammasd. It is not 
unlikely that some old Bunna^ were also attracted to dhammasd in the same way. The 
Jdtaka are full of moral lessons and scenes from them were painted on the wails of some 
buildingsl6 with a dual purpose, viz. to decorate the hall arid to convey some imformation on 
Buddhism in pictures. There are two interesting names in connection with these teachings. 
I'fiey are Mat an and Pjsamantra and in an inscription of A.D. 1201 they appear as: 

// Sakarac 563 li Mruikkasor nhac // Sankrf Pfofi Up phun mu so Tankho la chan 
14 rek ^annhdnkunuy niy'Mdlah nd e, // lapraFi Tannhdnid niy, kd Pisamanira 
nd e, 1/ la chut 1 rek Ankd niy kd Dhamwacakkra hd e, //n 

In A.D. 1201 Sankri did the following meTitori ous deeds. On Sunday 

19 MarchlS Mdlan (story) was heard; on Monday 20 March the Pisamanira 
(story); and on Tuesday 21 March the Dhammacakkra. 


1. PI. 27522 - • . 

2. PI. 7519, PI. 1020, PI. lO5a0, PI. 1525, PI. 185^, PI. 234 ‘o, pi. 3035, PI. 36610, P). 5750, PI. 602a9 
. 3. PI. 1525, PI. 1647 

4. PI. 685 

5. PI. 105a9, PI. 205T PI. 371a is 

6 . PI. 7319 

_7. Belongs to the Samyuttanikaya of the Sutfantapilaka and supposed to be the first preaching of all 

the Buddhas. Pir6^;Tr2'20TI. 20225, pr."209',15171491^ 

8 . PI. 67 

9. Twentyfourth sutla of the Mijjhimanikaya, PI. 396b i 

10. Tenth sutfa of the Mijjhimanikdya. pj. 53 i 0 

11. PI. 19712 

T2. PI. 3905, PI. 4135 

13. Arahattaphuil (Arahattaphalaftha) PI. 2352 1. pl. 24726, Rphanja (Arokd) PI. lObs i, PI, 231 >, pi. 194b4 9, 

iPl. 149^'’CPiVl97i'5, FI. 2066, PI. 20915, pi. SSioVpI. '23929^ pp 24012 , pi. 24615, Pi. 24915, 
PI. 253510, PI. 2631 1 , PI. 29919 , PI. 422b 12 , PI. 57916 

14. PI. 252, Pi. 8a5, PI. lObso, PI, 146, PI. 23 11 , pp 44610 , pi. 94b5o, Pl, 122ai5, PI. 15255, pp 1643, 
PI. 182a20, PI. 1971 1 , PI. 20224, pp 2066, PI. 216IT PI. 23315 , PP 2499 ,1 5,25, pp 275 11,1 5, PI. 28323, 
Pl.‘2934, PP 29919 , Pl. 331bi2, pp 334ai‘5, Pi. 36459, PI. 3661 1 , Pl. 3840, Pl. 558a7, Pl. 572ai5 

15. (Pl. 20225), PJ. 21615. PP 23521, pp 24726 

16. Pl. 105a6, PP24816 

17. Pl. 221-7 PI. 30825 has Pisamantard 

18. According to A. Irwin: “Elements of Burmese Calendar”, L4, Nov. 1910, p. 303, 19 March 1201 is 
Monday. 
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Malah^ according to Professor Pe Maung Tin is. . 

Mdleyya, now known as Shin Male, a Sinhalese //^gra whose conversation with 
the coming Buddha Metl^yalsTold in the RasavaHini'^, a non-canon ical Pali 
work of CejyT6Tfr'^/e7/g55^« tells Mdleyya among^olfHer things that if any one 
vnThes to meet him when he becomes the Buddha, “he must make offerings to 
the present Buddha of a thousand rice-alms, a thousand sweet and sour fruits, 
a thousand oil-lights, water flo’^rs, land flowers, banners, a thousand 
umbrellas, together with betel to chew and pickled tea-leaves appropriately, 
conveyed in hkmga boats and listen to the law of Vessantara.”3 

Fisamantra or Pisamantara is ptrhdips Vessantara (Jataka Mo. 547) because a later Bu^rniese 
legend quoted “above made an allusion to VessaniariTin'cbnmction with Malaya-Mahddeva 
Although the inscription of A.D. 1201 quoted above4 mentionr^ tKat~Mhe~^tory-^ 
telling of Mdlan and Pf^vdnlr'd^f slWs around, the full moon day of Tanku: (19-21 March 1201), 
another references connects the listening of Pisarnantard with ceremony. 

In present day Burma kathna is generally held on any day between the first day of the waning 
moon in Siian.'kyyvat to the full moon day of Tanchonmun: (October-November). But most , 
popularly it is held on the last day, i.e. the full moon day of Tanchonmun: and perhaps not 
incidentally Shyah Mdlai Pwai: also falls on that day too.7 

As part of iryd we should also deal with pariUa. The old Burman used pant-kjf: 
(Mahdparittam) v/KrcIfTs a small collection of texts gathered from the Suttaniapitaka^ to ward 
off “various evils physical and rnoraf’S, as the modern Burmans do fo-day. In A.D. 1102 
the Mahdthera Arahan and 4108 bhikkhu recited paritta in and around the new palace built by 


1. Malaya Mahddeva Thera. DPFN, 11, pp. 450-2 

2. A collection of 103 stories in Sinhalese by Raijhapdla, revised and translated into Pali in about the early 

part of the I4th century be Vedeha 718) then translated (date unknown) into Burmese 

by Vajirapabhdsd. The Burmese version appears under the name MadhurarasavdhinJ Vatfhu (Rangoon, 
Mamsawati Press, 1927) and sloxy oi Maliya Thera appears drr pp:"‘503-52 and his dialogue with 

MeUeyya is given in pp. 550-1. Mahdvamsa (tr, by W, Geiger, Colombo, Government Publication, 1950) 
has also references to him (xxxuT3t) and 49, pp. 222-4). Mahawah (ir. by KyV.sai Leithap Chaxdtoaii^ 
Rangoon, Suddhammawati Press, 1953) adds notes about him on pp. 320, 392 and 397. 

3. JBRS, XXVf, 1, p. 59 (i?/y6’F/^?, IT, p. 430). The instructions by to offer 1000 lights, etc.,, 

seems to be a Burmese modification and Profe.ssorPe Maung Tin is quoding here a tranjlation made from 
a palm-leaf MS (No. 1450 Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, now in the National Library^ No. 1329) called 
Shyah Mdlai Watfhii. (Tv/o other MSS under the same title at the National Library are Nos. 1330 
^'''■■■1321.) The story was versified in 1804 by Man Nui: and . part of this Shyah Mdlai Prui, 
appears in Kyoa^i Thwan; Mranmdcd fTwan, poh: Kyam: 11, Anthology of Burmese Literature, Rangoon, 
Government Publication, 1927, pp. 328-9. The National Library, Rangoon, has a copy of the Shya?\ 
Mdlai Prui, (No. 2038) but unforlunatcly the MS is not complete. (See also JB'RS, X, pp. 130 and 145; 
U: Tan Kabjabandasara Kyam: Pcangoon Amyui:sa Press, p. 85, No. 128; M-uifi:KhiiiA Mrui,ca:. 
Pitakat Santiiih:, Rangoon, Hamsawati Press, 1959, p. 251, No. 1816). The story of lOOOlightson a - 
//romz/cn: is repeated in' U; Sin: Poranadlpani Kyam:, H, Ra.ngnon, Mx3.nm^y\''a.ti Press, 1913, pp. 330-43- 

4. PI. 225 , . ■ 

5. PI. 30825 ■ • 

6. PI. 232, PI. 992 , PI. II7b7, PJ. 163 >7, pj. 234 L PI. 272 >2, PI. 274^, PI. 30825, pj. 3725 s 

7. U; Sin: PordnadipanJ Kyam: II, p. 343 

8. M.H, Bode: Pali Literature of Burma, p. 3 
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ThituinMa^.^ In A.D. 1190 Singhasura, minister of Capsu II, built a hollow pagoda. When 
tb?relj. 9 s were enshrined in that^pagoBa, eight moi^s caine and recited iho^ariffa.2 princess 
AcGW lMtj,_dmxghXQv of ICm^^arasinghd Uccqng^^ on a similar occasion in A.D. 1261 had seven 
hJiikkhu and one bhikl3tuni to recite the paritia.'i There are eleven selections in the modern 
pafitlcrij^ and aftFoiigtrnothing is known except the fact that paritta v/as used, it may safely 
Be assumed that these eleven were also in vogue then. 

Tryd5_ also means civil and criminal law. .The law coujt at the,^ capital was probably 
known as tryd kwan sdyq ^ the TTealant Hall of Justice. Perhaps every large village and 
town had lavi^ courts called bmpuyaj. The court of appeal was known as atam irya.^ One 
of the^imhiaj^Qurts was the We have quite a 

number of jnscnp.tipnslQ mentioning law^sujts especially disputes ompwnership .qjfjanc^^^^ and 
slaves. D Sometimes, complaints were made by the^£[£r|y against the king for the confiscation 
oTTBeir lands-by royal'order.D In such cases, a ro^^aj commi.$_jii.Qn was specially appomtecl to 
deal with it and^iYTl'Tntefesting to note that the commission always found the king guilty. 
The .monks occasionally quarrelled among themselves for the ownership of landl4 but 
usually it was- the monk versus the descendants of the donor who claimed that part of the 
monastic land was their inheritance. In A.D. 1259 Ndjdwan and son took a certain portion 
of^latfd"*"Belonging to the monastery built by iVa Lap^an where Gun^ambhi had been the 
chief monk for over three years. Originally the land belonged io 'Nd Cafi^i:uy::^,gjp who gave 
itTo'tfiTmonastery during the reign of King NdtonmydJ^l2ll-l 1231): Now TarukpHy was 
king, and thus five kings had passed away; and during all that time the monostery. enjoyed 
the produce of the. land. Then suddenly;t5 

...kpjgji phyak ruy lu ca lat sate hu piy e, // Nd Mwan kd da phuiw Nd Can 

Kfdy~lSan, mp}\ pn kd sankhd tayok tafi Ihyait ma cd phu hu ply, Ij 

thuiw rhaw sanphama nhac yok cat lai so /cl 6 ... 


1. Old Mon IX Ai4n9^21^26^59^-4.6^48^ D * G35^56^4O^42^42j44^'45^40 

?. PI. I0a7 ■ ' ■ 

3. PI, 20012^ 14 Another mention of partita appears in PI. 266a ^ ^ but unfortunately a large portion of ths 
inscription is illegible. 

4. The eleven are: \.^fyjigplgsn.tia, 2, Ratanasiilta, 3, MeftqSuitqj 4. KhqndhasNfta, 5. Morqpilta, 
6. Vattasutta, 7. DhaJaggasullaj 8. Aifidncilhjyagaia, 9. Angulinialasuitq, 10. Bojjhangasuta and 

•" n. ^uBbdfihasutla 

5. See & 44-6 

f 6. PI. 547 , Pi. 37Jb6 

•■’7. PI. 79b 19,27 
... 8; PI. 79b 17,27,55 
9.'PI. 141a 14,14 

10. PI. 74, PI. 78b, PI. 79b, Pi. 90. PI. I41a, PI. 162, PJ. 174, PI. 191b, PI. 193, PI. 231b, Pi.272, PI. 27.3 
, Pi. 33Ia, Pi. 37ib, PI. 381, PI. 395, PI. 421b, PI. 560, PI. 574b 

TI. PJ. 54, PI. 90, PI. 141, etc. 

12. PI, 74, PI. 78b, PJ, 79b, PI. 17^, PJ. I9Jb 

13. PI. 90, PJ. 231b, PI, 296 

14. PI. 54, PJ. 371b 

15. PI. 193, PI. 381, PI. 421b, PI. 560f 

16 . PI. 1939-12 
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...they destroyed the crop and (took possession of the land.)^ So says 
(Gunagambhi). Nd'^^Mwan (rephed that) from the time his grandfather 
Na Can Kray San passed away, not even a single monk has been known to 
enjoy (the produce of this. land). Then the" two judges began their 
investigation ... 

The witnesses were summoned. They probably lived in the same village where the disputing 
parties also lived. fJd Rok U, the lawkd sukri —coxswain of the royal barge at Takon and 
Paccard representing tho rwd sari kri nay —viilagerVdld and young, testified that tKe land was 
feputed to be monastery property. Kafikd, another witness, probably the oldest man in the 
locality confirmed the above statement. According to him, from the reign of King 
Ndtoninyd until then which was more than twenty five years, only the monks had 
enjoyed the produce of the land. Not satisfied with a mere statement, he took an oath. 
We must note here that taking an oath came only after making a statement, and that only 
the most important witness took one. This is unlike the modern procedure. The judges^ 
decided in Gunagambhi’’s favour. To be successful in a law suit is termed tryd oh eT and to 
be defeated is Ryd yhuni e’?-; In criminal cases, the judges consulted the amuuwan'i to 
determine the kind of punishment suited for the crime committed. For civil casespthe guide 
book v/as the dhammasdP^ but we are unable, to say what sort of dhammasattha was used in 
those days. We find only one mention of dharnmasdt in the inscriptions of the period and 
it is in an inscription dated A.D. 1249, It is probable that the courts used the dharnmasdt 
as the Civil Code and the arnunwan as the Criminal Code. In the course of the trial, the 
v/itnesses were asked to hold the relics of the Buddha5 or the book of Abhidhamrndpitaka^ 
or to take an oath before an image of the Buddha7 swearing that they were telling nothing 
but the truth. After weighing all evidences, the judges pronounced their verdict which was 
always cd khyup e,^ - recorded, and tanchip^ ~ the seal of the court - was affixed to the 


1. PI. 7410 , (PJ. 79N, PI. H7a2,4A,9CA PI. 1415,9,12^ PI. 17415, (PJ.331ai‘, PJ. 574b0) 

2. PI. I 74 I 6 

3. King KJaewas Edict against thieves. Piales ]66ab, 167-9, 170, 173-4, 343 and 345ab, See above pp. 24-9 

4. PI. 1741 ^. Dhamniavilasa Dhammasat and Wagaru Dhammasat are believed to be the oldest works on 
law in Burnria. Tradition attributes them to our period; early 13th century for the former and late 13th 
century for the later. Originally they were written in Pah and Mon respectively and translated later into 
Burmese. No originals are now available and therefore we are not in a position to ascertain their claim 
to antiquity. They codified the customary law and they would be modified and enlarged considerably in 
the Burmese translation. Probably the translations were made in the 16th century or later. The British 
Museum has a 1749 copy of the Dhammavilasa Dhammasat and Dr. Forchhammer used a 1707 copy of 
the Wagaru Dhammasat for his translation. (E. Forchhammer: King Wagaru's Alarm Dhammasatiham 
Rangoon, Government Publication, 1892) A fairly recent work on Burmese law maintains that these 
two are the earliest works in Burmese legal literature though it is impossible to say with certainty that they 
belong to the i3th century, that both were compiled v/ithin a comparatively short interval of each otheri 
and that Dhammavilasa is slightly earlier than Wagaru. (See -Shwe Baw: Origin and Development 
of Burmese Legal Liferafure, Ph.D. thesis submitted to the University of London, 1955, f. 86) 

5. PI. 78b7, PI. I91b> J, PI. 381 I7j 7 ^ 6 , 19,29 

6. PI. 78b7 

7. PI. 231 bfl 

8. FI. 196'?, PI. 272"o, PL 274>6, PI.27925 
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record. In cases where evidence was not ayailable, the contestants had to undergo a trial by 
’^rd'e^_Laftef^Havm^ taken a corporal oath.. The following extract relates a trial by ordeal 
for .the ownership of land: 

(II Mafikala) picah . iuiw nkah^ 11 (Yan San) sd . so H / kamuy than... 

(tuifi) sukri I^a Lak Cway^ Son mhok H {lyd ra) khran kron, riy nup e// 
Ma(nkldpi)cari (Jhyd)n ofi liy e H muiw 6 a hoc cd pri mha te II J^d Mon Kri min 
Jai-tum e H riy nup sd kd rydra khran te fiup e hii e // ryd r.i khran kd ma nup 
phu hu plan, ruy // ryd ra khran yu lot e ha krd lot e H tanchip pan lap so 
. sanphaina iuiw // acit aciy nvy so // Mankalapican hu e // ath'uiw- rhaw riy hup sd 
kd ryd ra khraji krofi, hup so hut-id H si so kd H tain sukri fild Lak Cway Sah 
Ihyah si e hu min e H Yah Sah sd fild Man (Kri) hu e // iuih sukri Nd Lak Cway 
. (Son) ryd ra khran hup sd kd hd Ihyah si so te hu am.uk\van khat ciy hu rhin ra kd 
II sahphama fuiw, le ...t 

Mahka!opico.?V- and Yoh^Sarhs son (contested for the ownership of a piece of 
land). It was in the presence of Tuih Sukri (Land Officer) Nd Lak Cway Sah 
that they underwent a water oideaT(to decide who should own) the ryd (dry- 
cultivation lund). Mahkalapicon won. Six rniiiw (rain) had passed that he 
ate (the produce) of the land. Then (Yah Sans son) Nd Mod Kri said: ‘'The 
water ordeal was done to get the ryfi. Sut the ordeal was never carried out. 
(Nevertheless he) took the ryd’\ He informed this to (the officers concerned). 
Sanpharna (the. judges) v/lio (? fix) the ‘Flower Seal’ made enquiries, 
Mahkalopican's'did: ‘Tt is true that the water ordeal was done to get the 
ryd. fhd Lak Cway Sah the Tuih Sukri knew it.” (Then) fid Man Kri, 
son of Yah Sah, replied, Nd Lak Cway Sah said; “I knew that the water 
ordeal for the possession of land vvas carried out. Put that on record.” The 
Judges ' . ' 

Another’ inscription dated A.D. 1242 also said that a land dispute was settled by ’’a water 
ordeal in the presence of three judges, viz., Narintasu, Klahasmaihs son and fid' Kruiw Cd2 
Chan thin (mahout) one of the contestants wdn"’ the case, but his rival raised an objection 
by means of magicX^^^^L ’So the case was sent to the Criminal 

Court (Khuiw Tryd). Unfoftuxiafely'^we' do not knov/ the rest of the proceedings as the 
remaining part of the inscription is now no longer legible. Perhaps such incidents led later 
judges to investigate whether the contestants and their supporters had secreted charms and 
Slavic, about.them before the trial by ordeal began.3 So far we have discussed tryd- as a law 
suit 

Tryd was also used to signify the judges of the cour.t.4 But, sometimes it was prefixed 
or suffixed to some other v/ord to mean a judge. For example, there are the combinations 


, 1. P1.598ai^S2 , . 

2. PI. 141a9,n 

' 3. Aciu^a (Editor); Rajasippasatiha Kyarn: An;rwa Mrui, Sac. PranJum; mhanku Press, 1929, pp. 129-30 

4. PI. 7410 , PI. 79b4,56( PI. 19321 , PI. 23511 , PI. 598al 1 

5. PI. 56b9, PI. 78b22,54, PJ. 79 ai7,20,24,55, PI. 79bL " PI. 191b 10 , Pi. 381 27,28,3 1,37 pi. 3945 
P1.560f7,io 
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trya sampyan,^ iryd mnphama,! imd iryd sukii^ where the word/rva is prefixed to those 
"words' wTiich generally denote ‘officer’ and tlius we have the law officers. We do not know 
how they dilTer from one another although ft is almost sure^'that they dealt with law cases. 
With tryd suffixed, wc have the names like khuiw kJmiw' iryd cakhi-^ and bulk 

jueaning the judge of petty theft cases, a clerk attached to the above and junior judge 
respectively. It is interesting to note that there were some women judges^ in Whose”’'^ays. 
Some judges were given such titles as/l/ann/rdyaS or "probably because they 

were very good judges, as the titles suggest some connection with Manu, the law g.|ve£. 
Incidentally we must mention here three other names for judges whicirdo ^not contain the 
word tryd. They are ainku c«/iid0 _ tlie officer in charge of the case, sanwhama 11 - the. jixdge 
who administer the law'ft/jd c/ 76Y; .yoji'-J and khuiw sukn"^^ - the judge of theft cases. This 
all we know about the v/ofd iryd. . . 

As we have seen the word tryd is Crapable of many interpretation.s. It is the Tipitaka, the 
preaching at the hall of law, the law suit and the judge. As the Tipitako, Vm old Burm^^ol'’ 
'knowledge of the 'irydw'ds by no iiicaos slight. Althouvgh very costly they had complete sets 
of pitaka together with cornmentarics. The monasteries had well stocked libraries with ample 
staff, funds and fine buildings which also served'as'educational imstUffies where the youth was 
given free religious education. Much learning v7l3''''by^fbte. Monastic education was 
considered b, very important qualification, for those who aspired to bigli offices iiV^ the civil 
seTvice. As regards tryd in its aspect as religious teaching the monks considered it their duty 
to instruct their lay devotees in the ways'fo'/t/rvnYu;. They attempted to explain even the 
more difficult but important parts of Biiddlbst philosophy in plain words with illustrations 
from the jdfaka. These discourses g.lvm'n m speciaTEmifdings known as dhanvnasd v/ere well 
atte.nded."" Sometimes there vver-e two sessloos, once in the morning arid'oDcb".in' the evening 
on sabbath days durmg the lent. After thus leceivirAg the method, it \vas the duty of the 
li.steher to practise and aitam f/iivu/ia, Tryd In its legal aspect.s meant the lav/ courts with 
dhamrnasdt and amunwan as cfivil and criminal coofiss'respectively. Kings noted for their 
justice vvoiild acquire the popuhu mime of tryn - the just }dng.’^’'''Xastiy, tryd meant 
jrujge.s themselves vvho were iiii l^uii td evetV at fhe ulea of dealing out justice to the Icing 
h irnseIf if need be. 


]. FI, 78Iv'h PI. I44a2 

2. PI. 149!-^ 

3. PI, 54A PI. I91bo, ?]. 371bP " 

4. Pi. 

5. PI. 2691 

6. PI. 79b 19, 

7. PI. 1741 1 

8. Pi. 44bi3, F). ?I.33Ib'' 

9. Pk 23159 
to. PI. 42]bi7 

U. PI, 7415, Pi. 79b?T PJ. 1201)17, Pl. Minis, PI, 27229 

12. PI. 7415, pj. 78522 ^ q Pi 79520^2.0^27, p(, 15155, Pi. 1745,qoq 1, Pt. 194’'^ 

13. PL 2415 





CHAPTER YU 


SANGHA 

SANQMd is the Pali loan, v/ord for (he Order. Il: is interesting to note that in raUmd 
'Imm —the phrase denoting- three gems of the Buddha, dhamrnaarid sauglia, 5 anghd^A\{l\i^ 

\ ’only word of which the derivationj's clear as the three gems are IcnownTd the oid^ Biirmans as 
purh^Jr^a safighd. We are still very much in the dark as to the origin of the words purhd 
ari'd iiydA , The old. ^Mpn used sanghd^ and probably the Pyu sagha, which are 
only slight'variations in spelling from the Burmese Sanglid. The Pali sangha 
means the assembly or the multitude but the old BlfFmans affixed some adjectival phrases to 
.. that word anSlFerefore w^TiTl consider here these phrases which came together with 
sangha in old Burmese in order to understand what vadg/mZ really meant to them. 

We very often come across the phrase klofi tiiy so satighoY —monks living in 
monasj 0 ;ies which is quite different from taw mlcH^ kril taw skhih^ and taw klon safighd '^— 
lords dwelling in the forest—who would be otherwise known as ^Ajgmgrdsi or Aran. 
y'Skhin safighd^^ the reverend monk, suggests that monks occupied an exalted position. They 
""were respected by the people m inuch the same way as .respect was shown to those beIo.ngi..og 
. to the .royal family or government officers vdio v/ere addressed with skhin prefixed to their 
: Anantasura and King KJaewd were called 

- Skhin Bdjasu^^ SJchin^'^tdhtasil and 5/cm;z ©ucTv^r/lTTespec^ivcly, To'i^ exalted lords of the 
; Order were addressed Skhiri Wirieydhuir (Vinayadiiara), Skhin Mahdkassapa, Even in 

cases where the monk is knov/n by the lay name which is not infrequent, he is sine to get the 
’IT^^ofific skhin (e.g. Skhin^^lynatJS}iac)A^ But these skhin of the monastery were by nature 
quite different from those dn the royal Pimily and executive, offices as they were defined as 


1. PI. 135,1 PI. 2415, PI. 255, PI. 422,5^ PI.431, PL 6?/T PI. 695 5^10^ PI. 805, Pf. 845, PI.9015, 

. PI. 94a27,50,52,5.'i,57,47^ PI. 94b 12,5 1,, p], 1027,55, Pl. 105a56, pj. 127^5, PL 13132, Pi. ]40a-T 

PI. 140b5, PL 143a5,0,22,2.9, pL 1442,52, Pl. 1454, PL 147a5,, .PL 147b4, PL 1527,lo,29, etc. 

2. PL 10a27;56, PL 135,11,14, PL 165,. PI. 175,10, PL 2111, PL 22i5, pi. 28aio, PI. 28b22, 

PL315, 19 , 56 , PL3614, PI. 5312,22, PL 684, PL 7221, PL94ai6,25, pi. 9922, PL 100b 10, PL 10220, 
etc, ■ ■ 

T So far there has been no satisfactory answer as to the derivation o.f the vrords priihd and iryd though 
some tentatively take the Sanskrit or Pali ‘ Tara^ ’ for the first and a spoonerised Sanskrit “rita” for the 
second. . 
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.5. Ibid., I, i, The Pyu face of the Rdjokumdr Inscription line 17. 
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sahkham so skhifi^ —the patient lords, or firim niy so skhin'^ —the quiet lords, t^driputta .^nd 
Moggallana, the two chief disciples of Golairia were also known as Skhin Sdripuiird and Skhin 
Mokkaldn^ and this shows that the people of our period considered their ecclesiastics on the 
same level as those of Gotama's life time. This perhaps also leads them to define their mohkg 
as piirhd skhin- tapesd ariyd sanghd^ —the noble monks, sons and disciples of the Xord 
Buddha or purhd tape, sd rahan safighd^ —theworthy monks, sons and disciples of the Buddha. 
The wordffeUy translated means pupil, but if it is to be connected with the Pall 
(apassin or Sanskrit iaposvin it would simply be another name for an ^cedc. 
Anyhow, tape^ usually is coupled with sd —the son and' to be a tape, sd of somebody 
is to be attached to that person as apprentice to undergo a training on some craft for 
which he is considered master^ and it is believed that the master would teach his pupils as Le 
would teach his own sons. In a religious sense, it means disciples. For example, couple 
after dedicating five slaves to the pagoda prayed: 

purhd skhin Mitian phlac sokhdlakydrarnsotape, sdkri SJchifi Sdriputtrd 
nd tiiiw 2 yok phlac luiw sdtejp 

V/hen Maitreya bexomes the Buddha, we tv/o wish to become the right hand or 
the chief disciples as Lord Sdriputtd (was to Gofarna Buddha). 

It is left to the imagination as to how both a man and his wife were going to share the on© 
and only existence of such an exalted position, but here tape, sd hi is clearly the ciggosay^y^. 
and therefore tape, sd would be a sdvaka —the disciple. The monks were also 'Icnown as 
ariya sahghd'i and rahan sanghd9 meaning the nobles and arahants. Although all th© 
monks were not arahants, they v/cre taken to be on the right way to nirvana as the arahants 
were Ananiasilra, Comrnander-m-Chief of Ndtomnyd in A,D.1223 defined sahghd as; 

sdsand kuiw khyai ruy, stan kyah, so skhin ariyd tinw,.. JO 

the noble lords, who practised self restraint for love of the Religion. 

But the best descriptive phrase about the monks is given by a. queen of TarukpUy m 
A.D. 1266 as: ' • .. 


klon twan niy so satan samddhi prana hu so klahju sirm pd kuiw rhd so satad 
can so purhd tape,sd rahan sanghd^^ 

the monks (or) the arahants—the disciple of the Lord (who) live in the 
monastery (and are) pure in piety (and) ever seeking the three graces of selF 
possession and wisdom 


1. pi. 7350, pj. 2250 

2. Pi. 385a2 

3. PI. 6^5 

4. PI. 24924 

5. Pi. 2165 

6 . Tradition goes further than this. If the master has a beautiful daughter the ablest of the pupils gets her 
hand in marriage and become “son” of the master. This explains well the.combination tape sd. 
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Thus sanghd is synonmous with respectful, pious, wise and celibate. We liave another 
reference wHich v/ould be very useful if the information were complete. In a partly legible 
inscription dated A.D. 1198 a donor dedicated slave.s and lands and said that some of the 
teids were for: ' ^ 

... con tat so sanghd Ij ialdii then tat so sanghd // ... tat so sanghd //I- 

the monks who , the monks who sweep the compound and the monks 
who ... 

From what it remains in the description, v/e find that there were monks who did soma 
meniai jabour. But there can be no harm for a monk to sweep the compound of the 
monastery as keeping a religious place clean and tidy is also considered an act of merit. 
Some sii'ggest that co/jyat so sanghd is monks playing the harp. That is not possible because 
even a lay disciple observing attfiajigika uposattha on sabbath days is forbidden pocca — 
dancing, gita —singing, and vddita —playing instrumental music. In another inscription ws 
find that the donor invested ili^Tfiera —senior monk, with three duties: 

purhd phuiw kd thera sini ciy sate phurhd cut iwan ra rd phd ciy sate con^paniyd 
liuiw te plu ciy sate //2 

The thera shall take charge of (the lands) for the pagoda and do repairs at the 
pagoda (with) whatever he gets (from the-lands) and provide can (drums) and 
pa/ 2 /yd (?singing). 

\Vith regard to the last duty, it probably mea.nt that the thera was to take charge of the 
pagoda slave musjciams^. Another inscription dated A.D. 1232 mentions that a slave wag 
decicated to tIT? Three Gems to learn paritydk^ It seems that the monasteries also gave, some 
sort of musical courses—they probably trained pagoda and monastery slaves in the art of 
singing and musief ' “'"From the illustrations just shown, we have a clear impression 
of what the old Burmans meant by the v^ord sanghd. Sanghd belonged to the respected Order 
of the Buddha?Tived‘'in monasteries in the village or in the forest practising piety and' were 
\vell onllfen'way toOf course, th?’e were some who had to manage the 

monastery and see that slaves of the establishment carried out their duties properly, including 
niusical entertainment and the teaching of music to some slaves. They would occasionally 
sweep the compound themselves as that was a way of acquiring merit. This is the picture 
gained by the study of the word sanghd with its various adjectival phrases. But sanghd is not 
the only v/ord used by the old Burmans to describe their monkhood. 

There v/ere other words to signify monks. The old Mon sometimes shortened 
sanghd into safi'^ onsupplernent safi with arya as sah ariy.5 Very often they used their ov/n 


1. PI. 21 ‘ 

2. PI. 195a9-»o 

3. P). 94a'^9. .See also PI. 276b ■ ^ 

4. Ep.^Birm., I, ii, I 

5. Ibid., I £9 
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woidgiimirA The old Burmans also used for ail the monks and saftkn for pnior 
monies and sanlyah'^ for jitnior .monks. A'Torest dwelling monk was mentioned once as san 
aran^ and like the old Mon, they also used the combinatioa san aryd.^ The word bhumkri: 
Tor a monk \vas not m use then although a very similar one phun stnV —the possessor of 
.merit—was sometime used as an honorific to a monk’s name. But the term phunsan^ was 
also applied to some lay devotees. Next to sanghd, the most popular terra for a 
monk was arya^ originally meant noble and later was extended 

to include '""'Buddhist monks. Somedmes the combination of aryd sutau /cnr/10 
is used, suggesting ""that to the old Burraans,. means a holy man, • Next to arya, 
they had rahatn^. which is derived from arahi —the person who arrives at the fourth and last 
•Stage on Hie way to nirvana J2 But to the oi'd B'urmans the term rahan had no such meaning 
as they used rahan 'ta for those who had acquired arahottaphuil {arahattaphahtcha) and there*' 
fore rahan smiply ro-eans monk and to become one is termed rahan mu}^. Only adults of over 
twenty were ordained monks or nims.Bt .Deacons or novices were called samani}dii> which is 
derived from The ?k[\ sdmanera,__ The Tvofd kuirah tbv a novice was not in use t.hen 
and the words syaiiU-> or asyad^'/ from which perhaps the word/cw/refi is derived does not 
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P{. .276bL.^'o; PI. 280b", PI. 28221, PJ. 2852S, pj. 28613,'s,'®. PJ. 289's, Pi. 293®, PL 295'0, 
PL .298a5/q PJ. 307c®, PJ. 373b2:q PL 390'2, PL 392^8,so,5•9, PI. 3933®, PI. 39521, PJ. 396a®'h 
PL 396b7, pi.5947 ' ’ . ' ' 

K). FI. 27H0 

n. PL322, PI.7®, Pi. 3ii9.F"8, PL 44b", PL I47b20, PJ. 149'8, PL 20022, pj, 2113, PI. 216^5, PJ. 2209, 
PI. 240h FI. 256", PL 263®,'®,'^, PL 303T Pi. .308S2,5r.,55^ PI. 331b5, PI. 376 STT9, ", ",'T ‘ T ‘ 

•’9,20,29,2-0^ PJ. .38112, PJ, 6001)10 

12. The cat/dro muggd or .Four.Paths arc four stages of sanctification leading to Nirvana and they are 
.wldpanimaggo, sakaddgarni ntaggo, anagCwiimaggo -and wahattamaggo. 

13. Pi. .2200, PL 308^^2,52^ pj. 38{l2 

34. See JLF. Dick.son: ‘'Upa.sampada-kammavala'’, JRAS, Vll, 1875, pp. 1-16 

.15. PI. 308'^ 

16. FI.. 24420 , PI. 246'!, PI. 27115,", 22 ,55^51, PI. 279", PJ. 29i'5, pj. 2960,10, PI. 38O0'2, Pi. 388a",S', 
PI, 392-^s, PI. . 35 .^ 52 ', PI. 419b''o, Pi. 4235 

.17. PJ. 36Ba2, PI. 389b*^ 
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mean a novice, but a monk with the exception v/hen asyaij was; applied to royalty as asyan 
mctnkrrA —the liege lord, the great king. Monks addressed each other as syan -^—my lord. 

'They were also mentioned q,s pancdn^ which literally meariS a pure fiowef'Tnd the spelling 
-does not permit it to be connected with pancanga, the Sve attributes or the burmanised 
pancajit, as the. modern Burman believes.4 '’ Thus finTthe use of san^ scni ariy and ’gumir 
MtJTig'the old Mpns for the monks and among the old Burmese, Jhn, sankri, 'Sanlyaji, scm 
aran, san arya, phiw san, ciryd, rahan, samaniy, syafi^ asyan and pan'can. 

It will be interesting also to study the prefixes to a monks napie meaning '‘Ihe 
Reverend” etc. As the Reverend,, Very Reverend, Right Reverend, and Most Reverend are 
Osecl before the names of the clergy, the old Bui mans used such terms as phun mlqi 
so^ or mlaj so^ fov senior monks, mlai cyvd sa'7 or mJd'thj} fo'r the most senior monks luid 
'Mat kri ewd^ or phun mlat krJ ewaVo for the exceptionally respected monks who were .royal 
pf’eceptors, etc. But such terms as ffierr/H, sanghd thefxykmdimhathera'^'^ are equally popular. 
The old Burnians called their seni’ormbnks^ c/jryd 14 {(icdt’iyci )—the teacher. Very often a 
monk would be referred to as tJie teacheToT a certaicA prorninent person among his lay 

1. PI. 24S, PI, 6825 
- 2. PI. 2711C-■ 

. 3. PI. 4P5, PI. toObee, p{. 1B13, FI, USai'k^o, PI. 1495,‘k PL 202^, Pi. 20/1^ PL 2i0b9,i5, PI. 2}4a^ 
.PI. 2I8b7, PI. 2241’^, PL 22615,. PL 2320,6,9, PL 257i^A^, PI. 268^ PL 27920, PL 2845'^, PL 307b5,3, 

- , PL 3085i, PI. 32915, PI. 335b0, PL 367a0, PI. S/O-'k PI 3722^ PL 373a' 5,is,55^ PI. 423 ^ 0 , P!. 42420, 
PI. 573bi0, PL 5790 , 12 , PI. 6r)2ai5 

4. The five attributes are connected with the ordination service w.herc the perfection of the president of the 
chaptcf"‘'(to he of ten years standing as an elder monk), the perfection of the chapter (consisting of ten 
monks who have been ordained belbre without any flavv or mistake in their ordination .services), the 
perfection of intonation during the service on tile part of the president and his ten colleagues, the same 
on the part of the candidate and the perfection of the candidate as to his qualifications required by the 
service, are'nece.ssary. The qualifications of the candidate are ; 

1. He must not .be suffering from .such di.seases ai leprosy, boils, i'tch, asthma and cpilep.sy. 

2. .He must be over iv/enty, a .rxiale inurian being, with full permission from pirrents to become a monk, 

3. He must be a free man, free from debts and from military service as weiL 

4. He must have the almsbowl and robes compleis with him. 

5. PL 29^,'0, ‘PI. 24617, (phun rnlassa), PL 256^10,’ (phun mlcit), PI. 2965, PL 365c2, PL 595® (phunmlassa) 

6. PL 8415, PL 2647,15, PL 36613 PL 373ai'l, PL 6031H {mlas.ui) 

7. PI. 26117^- pj, 57ga2 

8. Pi, 1020, PL 2032, Pi. 20817 (tawmhi kri), PL 2652,5,10^15,17^21^20,so,53,57^59,40,^'.1,41^, 
Pi. 25650, Pi. 2(56b5A.15,25,59^ PL 266cL PL 2r5'82,2 7^ PL 270l 7,'9,25,2-5, v\, ym, PL 2745,3,10,10, 
PI. 2772, Pi. 280b'2. PI. 2950, Pi. 2975,5,0,7,0,24, pi. 298a2, PL 29910, pi. 39223, PL 4245,0.'2,13. 
16 10^20,55^34, PI. 5949 U SO 

9. PL 1211, PI, 215b'i, Pi. 235^0,41,41, p|. 23910 . F). 27)PI. 384^, Pi. 4l.9bh P!. 42351,55,5.?^ 

I’d. 4240,12,15,10,26. PI. 428*1,10 

10. PL 1962,5,0,3, PI. 2097 , PL 2125^- PI. 22125, p| 74 ^, PL 2792,4 is, 20 , 25 ,ss, 24 ,so, Pi. 423^, 
PL 424 s5 

11. PL 129, P!. 2 . 90 , 19 , PI.7020, etc. 

12. PL 2211, PL 30a9, PL 537 , etc. 

13. ,PL 31 , 15 , 24 , PI. 62, Pi, loa®, etc. Old Mon, Ep. Birm., J, ii, 6^5,45; HI, i, IX, A25,35,40,45,4s/-3^ 

D4 4andXIi,^ 

14. PL 135, PL 2626,2G, PL 3610, PI. 6711, PL 8310, FL 852,11, 10 , pi. I 20 a 20 , ‘pj. BJi^, etc. Chrya 

would'be used also .for some people who were not monks {PI. 2O5i'Li-^,i5,’5,i0). In modem times,, 
charya is seldom used for monks with the exception of charataau or its .shortened form chaioau, CharU 
today is a .schoolteacher, ph.y.sician, etc. -- - 
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devotees. For example, the king’s preceptor came to be popularly kiiovvn as man charyal^ 
Slid the preceptor of Queen~~Pea]iT”^(Queen of King/C/acM'C) as CowPH/ayMay 
the preceptor of a tnmis^'”^"3)ncj/Ar/7 Siriwatthana "Chirya\ and so'on. As'"'a^"matter of 
fact, even the Lord Buddha is mentioned as Ju nat Takd chiryd^ —the teacher of all men and 
or —the teacher of Men, Sera and Brahma. There is an mteresiing 

reference to a monk called Ratanducchi \v\\o was known as Nat Char yd M/at avds o Skkin 
—the Most Pvcverend Lord Ratarmucchi, the teacher of r/e-vh. ^JlB'mndd —brah maa 
—astrologer, v.'ould probably also be addressed as chryd. Another equally popular 
prelix to a monk’s name is sukhamin^ —the wise, although some people who were not monks 
were also known as sukhanunk(i too; perhaps they v/ere exmonks vt^ho were still called by IKat 
name after they had left the Order. It is also possible that they were so known for their 
wisdom or scholarship. There were also terms such as taw thwak^'^ (monks or nuns who were 
once married) as well as lu thwak'^'i- (people v>/ho were once monks and nuns). Thus terms 


like mlat kri, thera, sanghdilTerakyhahdthera, chryd d.\\6. sukhamin were prefixes to the names 
of senior monks who were regarded, by the peb'pIeJ with deep reverence. As they were learned 
they galliefed around them quite a following who looked np>on them' as great teachers. 


Among the follov-^ers of a prominent monk, cdsah —the students, form.ed the most 
important group. They ‘devoted their time-to pariyadi —learning.’ • There were other monks 
V'/ho devoted their time to patipatti\2> —practicer’TirA.D. 1243, the Queen (? of Klacwd) who 
was the sister of Tdkakn 'd^n^. King C/ccfifi^s^’uncle Samantakumtham and wife built as many 
as twenty monasteries encircling a hollow-gagoda, a library, a monastery and a hall of law, 
and dedicated three hundred pa^} of land, thirty slaves and fifty cattle for the students' of tlie 
Most Reverend Vina.yadhara. 14 Thus the thefcTdnd his pupiir^ould devote their time to 
study without troubling about food aqidshel^r. A donorbuilt five school-buildings for the 


1. PL 3610, PI. 8313, PI. 852, pi. 1393,24^ Pl. 182^2, PI. i82b2i, Pi. 19Ia9,9, PI. 26131,54, PJ. 29724,27^ 
PI. 3783,10, -p). 58jaJ7 

2. PI. 246'3, PI. 266b‘4, P]. 3846,is, pj. 3957 

3. PI. 24435 

4. PI. 2322 

5. PI. 388b4, PI. 421 a6, (3 lu chryia) 

6. PI. 3662 3. In another case (P^L 228b3,7) a monk is called Nat thaman ra ro Sklu'n Thampd —Lord Thom pel, 

receiver of Deva*s foo.d. ^' 

7. PI. 10210, Vl. ir/ai, PI. I26b»i. PI. I860, PI. 2037, PL 2399, PI. 2624, ?,!. 336b7, PI. 4173 

8. PI. 44bis, Pl. 6115, PI. 10210, PI. 121b0,s, PI. 133^0,‘9, Pl. I860, PI. 21224, pi. 2636, Pl. 27229, 

Pl. 289L'^, Pl- 36632, PI. 42811, Pl. 567ai, PI. 581ai7 

9. Perhaps the Tibetan m/Pysn-pa (to know) is prefixed with sil (man) to mean “the man who knows’’. 

Pl. 123 15, Pi. 132a'0,PI. 149‘3, Pl. 191aii, Pl. 23812, PI. 251 7, Pl. 2680, Pl. 2719,10, pi. 373‘aio, P1.38I21 

JO. Pl. 1629,11,17,27^55^57^ Pl. 1634, Pl. J863, Pl. 1963, PI. -24225, Pl. 26125, Pl. 27219, Pl. 27319 
Pl. 32912, Pl. 37055, PI, 574a 15 

31. Pl. 252, Pl. 7621, p)_ 269'1-,17. Literally it medns those who had renounced the world and seek solitude 
in the forest. 

12. PJ. 579 10. It means (hose who have gone back into the world. 

13. PI. 27520,27 

14. Pl. 1521-10 . 
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students and a mofisstery for the thera, in one compound in A.D. 1236J Krdsawa^ and wife 
1262, bulk within an enclosure wall with four gates, a hollow-pagoda, a great spired 
monastery, a. brick monastery, a librar}^ a sima^ a throne of law and eight school buildings 
and ded igatC-d 652 pay of land and twenty slaves to the whole establishment.2 Queen Caw 
in A.D. 1299 built a big spired monastery, a sima and a school building.3 

There were also some donors who made special provisions for the students of such 
establishments. A. donor in A..D. 1235 said that out of the fifty pay he had dedicated, twenty 
were for the pagoda, five for the library, ten for the thera and fifteen for' the students'^ who 
should exclusively enjoy the produce of these fifteen pay of land. Queen C^iiv (of Nara^inga- 
Ucc.ond), mother of Slnghapali Rud Trydphyd^ in A.Eh 1241 dedicated 300 pay of land and 
ITT'sIaves to a monastic e.stabi,ishmeiit which had ten school buildings.-’ On the death of 
Quoen Ratandpum dRughtQY oi' Sariy (20 May 1262), King Tarukpliy built a monastery for 
the Most Reverend Mahd Kassapa and dedicated 300 slaves and 300 pay of land of which fifty 
were for the students. As these illustrations vshow, the .studeiit population in those days was 
quite considerable and the people were well av/are of the fact that these students .should be 
eocouraged and supported. They were given all the requisites of a monk so that they could 
devote their time to learning only. 

There were also many lay devotees attached to the monasterie.s who were known as 
up&JsaJcd^ or more popularly mtan sarP •vvho would sometimes dedicate- lands and slaves to the 
monastery as the ddyakd^> did. There were also people who looked after the comfort of the 
thera and they weriTFnown as kappikd9 (kappiya). The klofi safilO however looked after the 
comforts of ail the inmates of the mona.stery. These people may have been monks at one 
•Time or perhaps were unable to become monks for some reason or other. Perhaps the 
kappikd and klon san were the liaision officers used by the monks when dealing vdth the 
outside world. For example, in about A.D. 1248, when King Klacwd gave kathina robes to 
monks, he also gave the Most Reverend Mahdkassapa an elephant -which v/as sent to a Kantu 
village on the Chindwin where it got lost. The thera sent hU kappika h4yan San to look 
loF'ths lost elephant which v/as subsequently found in the, hands of k4a Kroh Son and wife 
who were brought to the law court by the/cepp/Yrd to answer for the chan khuiw —elephant 
theft.11 When monks bought land, which they often did in spite of the fact 

tFiat they were frequently given acres and acres of it, such people would be 
used to conduct the transactionl^. The follov/ing illustration v/ili show us 
the nature of such transactions. Sahkramrnasu, great grandfather of the Most 


1. PI. ]05ai?- 

2. PI. 2055 

.. 3. PI. 390‘5 

4. PI. 8525 

5. PI. 13825 

6. PI. 29720 

7. PI. 94a^’^ {cane sat an san), PI. 99“^, PI. 20S'9 (slave) 

8. PI. 44b'E PI. 1012,6, Pi, I22ai4, Pl. 12359, PI. 19721, PI. 264b PI. 2«'55b PI. 280b5, i 1. 36Vb2, 

PJ. 372TH,ie,i0,^5^ PI. 380>e,29^ PI, 57858 

9. PI. lOaSO, p], 16317, Pl. 39229 (slave) 

•10, PI. 2595 , PI. 284b5, PI. 290b5, PI. 32915, PI. 333*5, PI. 365bii,i2, p.- = Pi. 543a25.2S^ p], 574a3 

11. PI. 163 
12- Pi. 1 f^2 Pi 
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Revereod Jdahakassapa, dedicated to the,^.sj[i^gj£n eightynine l and^ at SurM0g^ in 

S„(lfUQr^i;:J;iarMm3 ~""XTter the death of Sankrammasu^ one of his descendanTs calfed fjd Rok 
the land as if it were his infteTft^d proper^. Adversity compelled him t(r°s^T~lt 
later to the Cakrc^ belonging to the frontier gu^ a.t Chipf^G —the Poison Mountain. A.fter 
the death ^oYH^a Ilok San it was discovefeS that he had no right to’^seTTOieTand and so the 
matter was brought before two judges— Ca tur qnk gpu il and Acalapharac^ The ^yal register 
showed that the land original^ was given by the kin^ to Saifkrarnmasu, and prohabfy""lhe 
judges also believed that Mahdkassapa had better claims on the estates of Sankrammasu than^ 
I^Ja Rok San. Mahakassapa won the suit^ Anyway Mahdkassdpal^/mg compassion for his' 
cousin Rok San who had committed the grevious sin of molesting religious property and' 
thus likely to sufitver in hell, ordered lu sukhamin —the lay wise man, DJj^maFai^&T'X^y bu^ 
^^f’i^en^ticaTs^of silver per pay with money from sanghika uccd^hi^ fiTnd of th© 
monks. This happened irri'Ki year A.D, 124537 In the sameThscrTption where the abov© 
story is mentioned, there are five other mentioned^ “wfmTe^ the lay wisemasi 

Dhomniabhandd was ordered to buy lands witfi the monks’ money. So far we have shown 
Mtmdkassapa employing only laymen in lfLnitTansj£tmns. But we also have an instance 
vjliQm Mahakassapa employed monks for the purchase of land. This occured when he' 
bought 170 pnj of land north of great 

... phuiw kJiin so suku Syaii Upa{kut) Syan Fand Syan Uttamd hi kd sukrvMy * 
Na,..S • 

. The price was weighed by UpMMJj Utiamd and the 

rich laymen Na.., 

Thus, there were such people'known as updsakd, £gt.an san, ddyakci^ ^i9MPjJsB 
who looked after the comfort of the monirs^lrd v/hq‘carried out5he businesOiCai35.i^Ag^ 
of the monastery. The daily begging of food and preaching are about the on!}? 

times that a monk usually comss into contract with the villagers. 

There were also slaves who attended to the needs of a monastery. Although most of 
the donors mentioned simply in their inscriptions that so many slaves had been dedicated to 
the X^ree Geips, some would state the number that were to serve the monks.® The total 
might vary from a whole villaje’l to one or two slaves.8 Sometimes, a donor would leave 
the monks of a particular monastery in charge of all the slaves that he dedicated,9 perhaps 
giving them the right to defennine how many of them should serve the monastery. The ihera 
of the monastery then would have the final say in such cases as he was the head of all the 
monks in the monastery. 10 We have however, one exception where the donor, th^Mah aiher^ 


1. See map of the. Eleven.Villages in the Kyause District. 

2. 1 Dhammabhanddgariica, name given to Ananda for his skill in remembering the word of the Buddha. 
DFFN, 1,262 

3. PI. 162 

4. PI. 162‘b‘7^27^57^37 

5. PI. 4244 

6. P). 7350-5, pj. Il4a7.9, Pi. 127a3, PI. 15224-5, etc. 

7. PI. 127a5 {Mlacsa klon kywan rjvd) and PI. 215 * 6 (wat khlak rwd) 

8. PI. 20810 

9. PI. 112fs, (PI. 132a5) 

10. PI. I43a26 
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Skhin Acala, the preceptorof C^i^an Cmy (Queen of^/Var^m^ A.D. 1241 

^ne**hunHred five slaves to thejg^^godjLand said that after his death, only two 

plonks—hir^^ourfte ^^Guj^aw^pn and his nephe w were to take charge of 

^feT^ds and slaves.! .InsmpkL9JiS also give us some idea of the dutjes of these monastery. 

In A.D. 1255, mmister Mahasrnqn said that the duties of the slaves were ‘Ho fetch 
water for the monks fb wash their feet, hands and bodies and to drink; to cook the rice 
food; and to sweep (the (Compound) and remove the refuse,Queen Caw (younger sister 

about A.D, 1301 mentioned the slaves of the 

monastery were: 

klon nhuik lup kluy so capd thap riy khap than khuy i^nkip^nrak so kywan 

tiuw3 

those slaves who's^ry.e the monastery by pounding the paddy, fetching vvater^ 
chopping flre^od and sweeping the compound. . 

As most of the donors save away land, cattle and slaves^, ft is probable that most of the 
slaves, iucluding those given to the ra^^steries Vi^ere used largely as farm labourers either 
to look after the epp or cattle or 'bmh. Some slaves v/ere alloted to tend the safithika^ 
ismphik d) cattle of the monks, and the nuiw nipt nwQ cow, so that 

sankham so skhin tuiw ... nuiw sac nuiw th(mm ryak tak thawpjy thawpai smsa 
na pG cd dm so nhd^ 

the patient lords, (of the monastery) may enjoy the five delicacies of fresh^milk, 
^ujMmlk, but^milk, unclarified butter and clarified butter.8 

Tbs slaves of the monasteriesj^-'^w^e sometimes so numerous that they alone formed a 
separate ’ village. . When only'-'vArfew dozen slaves were attached to a monastery 
they might- have had their own qj^ ers within the monastery compound. 
Usually, the m.onks took charge of all thesmves dedicated to the Three_^Gems. Musica l 
entertainment was one of their major services. Their other duties were to fetch water , chop 
fir^^od, cook food and,clean the premiser. A large portion of their number would be 
detailed to tend the crops and cattle as the monastery also owned lands and cattle. The 
milch cow seems to bTFpi'ized possession of the monastery as the monks enjoyed all kinds 
of dairy produce and therefore some slaves were turned into, dmrymen. This is all we know 
about the slaves of the monastery. 

W'e shall now turn our attention to the lands of the monastery. As in the case of the 
slaves, the donors usually mentioned how much of the land dedicated to the Three Gems 
was for the monastery^ and some went even further and said that a certain portion was fp.r 
the Mcraio, another for sanghd liymyaknhd^^ —the monks from four direclions, and the rest 


1. PI. 139 

2. PI. 1869-7-0. See also JBRS, XXVI, i, p.61. 

3. PI, 39352-5 . 

4. Pi. 20i,5,8,7^apo^ PI, 344, PI. 838^7^ pj. 9114^ etc. 

5. PI, 20222. “Peaceful cow”--/j 9/?5’, XXX, i, p;331, n.ll2; BRSFAP, II, p. 370, n. 112 

6. PI. 134a4. See also PI. 26225. . ' 

7. PI.'2359 . 

8. S&zJBRS, XXX, i, p.29l(BRSFAP, 11,331). 

9. PI. 4221. PI. 502, PI. I05a50, pi. I6412, PI. 182b2S, Pl. 20520, pi. 2I710, PL 2419, PL 396b7 

10. PL 129, PL 8525, PI. I05a54, PL 140b9, PL 20311,12, pj. 24214, PL 28610, PL 3964,® 

11. PL 16210. See also PL1210, PL 2554, PL 4115, PL 94ai8, PL 105a5O, pi. 1400, PL 203i2,17, PJ. 2052‘, 
PJ.222a20, PI. 24215, PL 2861®, PI. 396b7 
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for the c ^sani^ ^Ui don tsA We also have roan3Mnstaaces where monks boug ht jandsj ^ for 
themselves. ^ 

These lands were pur/hased with the money received From their devote es3 and in some 
cases they appointed an a geht to do the busi ness t r aiisac lio.n'^ though we find in one instance 
that monks themselves were v/eighing the^lygy' to pay for a land bought. Anyhow, it seems 
that agents were usually asked to carry out such transactions. Pei haps they did not wish to 
handle money themselves5 or they kaev/ that they were not shrewd enough for such business 
which often led to dis pute s and Jaw suUs. For example, in A.D. 1277, one thousand pa_^of 
land, probably near were bought for the monastery at the price of one thousand 

Jjcals of silver.6 The handing over of the land was delayed for nearly four years because of 
disputes. In the end, when possession of the land was obtained the monastery found that it 
had spent 1830|- ticals of silver and 53viss of copper. Monastery lands were usually free 
from any form of taxa tion. \Vhen informed that village headmen had 

taxed the lands belonging to the nmhajjierg Sam anto.hhadrd in A.D. 1260 by mistake he sent 
his chief min iste r Mahdsman to stop the headmen, and declared that the lands were free from 
taxation then and for ever afterwards. 7 In connection with these monastic lands, we have 
instances where disputes over ownership arose between monks and kings or between monks 
and the iaify^or even among themselves. 

A few instances of disputes were as follows. In A.D. 1235 King Klacw d and the 
monks disagreed as to the ownership of certain lands in the possession of thejores-t mo nastery 
Again in A.D, 1245, King Klacwd was doubtfLd as to the ownership of some 
pjgocla land under the trust of three scnior _paonjes,9 |n A.D. 1255, King Uccana or 

Talapyani Man —the king-who died at Dala, confiscated all glebe lajids at Ponklj^ of 
CfdodvyinlO vvhich included 1500 pay of land belonging to the Reverend Lord Maharnctim^lw 
of the ^£cP^f'iJu^Nip^ forest monastery. In that very year, the king died at Dala—probably he 
and his re tinue were murdered. Panpwai son mliy —grandson of the turner i.e, TarukpHy 
succeeded him. Then, Sariy\ father of three of hisjijj^ens informed him of the unjustified act 
of Uccand in taking the lands of Mahdmatimdthe at the audiepeg. given in Kwan Prok Krf — 
the Vanega:lsX.Gxc.iLt.llfill• La all these cases investigafipns followed and the kings having 
been proved wrong the land were given back to the monks. We are greatly intrigued to find 
two monks as_5^a^7_in A.D. 1272. They appeared as witnesses to a land dedication. 

...Si pd sakd rwd sukri Syan Upakut rnlac ok rwd sukri Sya'n MankaJapafia^^ 
...those ivho know are rwd sukri Syan Upakut, rnlac ok rwd sukri Syan 
Mankalapand. 

Occasionally there were disputes between monks and lay men and of this, we have two 
iotere-sting cases.! ^ Jhe monks w^ere successful in both cases. In /A.D. 1315, the teaclmr of 
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3. Pi. 16224-7, PI. 38218, PI. 424^ 

4. PI. PI- 163-1 

5. The dasardhm of monks prohibits the handling of money. 
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7. PI. 196 

8. FI. 90‘'’-25 
•9. FI. 2i3b 

10. PI. 296 

11. PL 424223- 

12. PL 193 (A.D. 1259) and PI, 381 (A.D. 1262) 
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Ir n Krf Sa^ 's raoiias^rj sued Sankri Chmjind party in a civil^coujt for encjroaching on bis 
cu iw-r-tho judges, decided in favour of the nionk. TKen M:hin Dhammasiri 
tnve£tjg,a^4,.and gave fhc same^yerdict. In spite of these fudg^rn^nts, Sankn Chon and party 
continued encroaching on the land and so Lord ^djo su took up the case he 

afhriTied the above verdicts. Note that a monk was also included in the 
investigations— Skhih Dhammasiri, He probably intervened only in cases where 
monks w'ere concerned. As this episode occurred just on the fringe of our period, it may be 
possible to assume that in our peTiod too in cases where monks w'ere concefned, an elder or 
a committee.of elders among the monks sometimes acted as adhtrators. Until the annexation 
of Up^e£^Buinna the ecclesiastical court als(^ had legaUuithojity.2 We have, however an 
exception to this rule where a gu^ariyel between tv/o monks for land was decided in a civil 
court. In A.D. 1224 twqjr^^/i {aranmka) —disputed the ownership of 
four p^yjof hill-side cultivation on the hill o f Tur ah. Akliwhi, Cattaj-uy,, Kjiccakqpajjy and 
Kacca£akf;:Qrrt---foui' judges heard the case and gave the land to Aran fila Cuik Sah.'^ Thus 
monks individually or severally owned lands either through donatio ns or by purchase and 
their appearance in law courts—both lay and exclesiastical to claim lands was hoTThTrequent. 
As these monastic lands were free from taxation and as they were continually increasing, 
some of the kings undoubtedly became greatly concerned at the loss of re venue. Thus 
v/here evidence was weak they confiscated them. Unfortunately, in the three cases mentioned 
above, the kings had to relinquTsh theff.seiziire and acknowledge defeat. 

Besides slaves, cattle and land, the donors also gave the monks various articles of 
daily use. /\mong the articles of daily use given to the monks, first and fox-emost comes 
food. They called it niccapai^ {niccaohattam) —Che con.stant rice i.e. they made it their duty 
'lhatihey would never fail to offer some portion of their food to the monks w'.hen they came 
begging for it onc.e every day. This duty is terimed wnU and samput^ chimi, kwgrh, pan6 — 
foo d, ligjit, bete l Aower, all of which came under this heading. Very often wat itself is used 
in the sense of tife Pali vatilm —obJeNs of olfering like almsfood, etc. Land producing food 
for the monastery are called wat lay'i or sampui lay,^ V2e have also seen that somput khyak 
or }mLJdLyok^kywm^V6"''ox cd chwarn nhuik hip kluy so-kywarA^ —slaves for cooking 
fopjd^ vt^ere dedicated to rnonasteries. Detailed instructions to them would be given as to 
bow much rice and ;curry was to be cooked for the them and monks of the monastery. Two 
specimens of them are given below—one from an inscription datctl A.D. 1241 aiKi another 
from an inscription of about the end of the ,12th century. 

// niy tuin khyak so sampui u’c.' tac niy chan 3 pmh // cjwfi Iwak kdchanj pran // 
han pjjuiw kwam phuiw khopan cum tac niy so capd tOprah // ta la so capd 18 
tan 3 cii // tac nhac so 225 tan //^'^ 

1. PI. 421b‘^-2i 

2. During the Alaungpaya Dynasty, either the tluithanab''. ng ov a conunission of eight eldcr.s had jurisdiction 
in cases under Vinaya, disputes about monastcrie.s. gardens attached thereto, etc. See G.E.Tlarvcy: 
History of Burnid, p. 326 

3. PL 54 (and duplicate PI. 371b) 

4. PL 39254 

5. PL 3130.51^ PL 4228, PL55b\ PL 13820/29, pl. 245bL Pi 25915, PI. 270‘LPL 28525, PI. 28611, 
PL 29316, PJ. 365aTL PL 37026.50, pp 3301,50. PI. 382'T PI. 383a9,i6.i9,2i. PI. 389a5, Ph 39022, 
PI. 39255,56, PI. 39310, PI. 396b4, PL 4179, F! 4)957,42, p]. 421bi5,2i, p; 42344, p). 5948 

6. PL 735 0 

7. FI. 3(50,51, Pl.55b5, Pl.245b5, PL 259*5, P1.3702T50, pi. 41';U-7, pi. 421515,21, pi. 4234 4 

8. Pi. 619, PL 1115, PI. 6311 , PI. .I05a27, pi. 365b9 

9. PI. 5022 

10, Pi. 4179 

11, PI. 2752Q 

12, P). 13828-9 
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As for the daH^^ooked-fc^d offering, threepra/] of rice are cooked dail y,Paddy 
is to be taken out o f store s enough to get 3 pran of rice. The cost for ciirry and 
the cost for betel, all complele, in a day is 10 praii of paddy. The monthly 
(total) is 18f baskets of paddy. Yearly it is 225 baskets. 

...J don k ri con so skhi n sar^^hd / yok kuiw kd 1 niy chan 1 prah had phuiw 
capd 2 prah cd ciy sate i apa 108 yok so skhin ar^d turn kuiw kd 1 niy chan . 
1 turn hah phuiw capd 1 prah cd ciy sate^ 11 

As for the v/orshipful monk who looks after the big monastery, 1 prah of rice 
and 2 prah of paddy as the cost of curry are allowed to be consumed daily. 
(Each of) the remaining 108 worshipful monks may consume -1 turn of rice and 
I prah of paddy as the cost of curry daily. 

Rice and curry for the reverend lords is termed chwamd Some donors invited a large 
number of monks to a fcast^ on tlic occasion of big'cledications. Invitation of 100 monks 
was not a rare occuracc.'’ Towards the end of our'period the monks were’ served not only 
with rice and curry but also with yardmakd aphyaw'^ —sweet liquor made from palmyra palm 
juice at some of these feasts. Palmyra palms were very oiRcn dedicated to the monastery® 
or planted around it.’’ Perhaps these people supplied the yammakd aphyaw, jaggery, fans 
and writing material for the monks from the leaves. The people of our period made it a 
daily^ practice to share a certain portion of their food with the monks. The rich gave 
cultivable lands to providefood for the monastery and also slaves with full instructions to 
cook it. ■ 

Next to food comes chirm —oil damps for lighting. The oil used for lighting was 
extractqd from sesamum andda donor mentioned that 50’(measures) of sesamiim. yielded 20 
tangly of oil.'7 '“Itls probably the same donor who dedicated 750 pay of land under sesamum 
and millet and said ; 

jva so nharri nhan chi kd pitak at 3 pujn.so ia niy chi ml 3 khwak cell ta kh^nakj 
klon_ u. ta khwak / kioh iwah ta khwak / phurhd ryap ia khwak / hd snn plu so 
kd 4 myaknhd so chirni 4 khwak nhi ciy sate /8 

As for sesamum and oil that (the land) produces, three cups of oil lamps are to 
be lit daily ai the iipitaka, one cup at the cetiya, one cup at the porch of the 
monastery, one cup in the monastery, one cup at the standing Buddha and four 
cups of oil lamps at the four .sided hollow-pagoda built by my daughter. 


1. PI. 39329-30 

2. PI. 7331, PI. 246^ PI. 2743G, PI. 27525, Pl. 2791’,22,sq pg 2993,3, PI. 393'6 

3. PI. 60-3, PI. 173,5,19, Pl. 36H 

4. PI. lOOa®, PI. 582b''3d'l 

5. Pl. 233 If See also JBRS, XXX, i, pp- 321-322, n. 69; BRSFAP, M, pp. 361-2, n. 69 

6. A 7. PI. 12>o, P). 737 , PI. I 36 ‘ 2 ,m, pj. 2027,22, PI. 233^3, Pl. 253b0, Pi. 3720, etc. 

7. FI. 39029-50 
8 Pi 39322.4 
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professor G.H. Luce remarked! ‘‘How dark their nights must be or have been!” ^ But there 
were also specTaTriights when efnmithon ^—one thousand oil lan-^ v^ere lit. As a matter of 
fact it was not necessary for The monks to have too much light fet nights as their only duty 
after dusk was for the younger ones to repeat from memory what they had learnt from th© 
canon during the day and for the older ones to find a secluded corner and rne^tate. Bui 
tFiVre were always donors to give them sesamum oil for lighting and at timerTven land, to 
grow sesamum. ' 

Next to light, a donor’s duty was to provide a monk with the betel^ g uid or tb© 
necessary ingredients for making one. The betel leaf was called samjmlhu^ and a donor in 
A.D. 12L2 mentioned that he gave the monlcsTen samrnlhu and forty bundles of _3ge ca seeds . 
We arc not told .what type of measure that ten w'as. .Probably it was ten viss. As for th© • 
areca seeds measure, the old Burmans used {k^uiuba^ kudayg) a measure .of three 
fingers square and one-and a half finger deep or a handful of grains. Princess Acawkrwam 
in A.D. 1248 said that v/hile building the h£nov/r.pag.od^ she spent amThg‘'otbef ’ tKT^ 
kadn^i and 1160 areca seevls and while building the spired monastery 2200 seeds. A donor 
gave six basket^ of paddyjo the monastery to cover'^tKe expenses of fruit and betel.^ For 
offering light and betel toThe pagoda throughout the year another donor gave 117 

baskets of paddy and for similar offering’TTTthe thera av.d the monks 200 and 650 baskets of 
.paddxjcspectivcly.6 Sometimes, betel quid v/aToTTfed by the rjiousand,^ probably whsra 
the donor invited a thousand monks to a feast to commemorate a big dedicatio n. Soma 
appurtenances of betel chewing like kwarn ac8 and IpvafTi khyqp^ or kwam kaplO —betel boxes,, 
—nut j^f'acker or cutter, "Hvow lorA '^—betel boat and ihimphtU'i —phials of chu-- 
'^'nT'RrerC'inSo given/o the monasteries. S’ee’dTof the areca palm, leaves of the betel pipgiTdFJS, 
white sheU-lime or chunam and cutch—the ingredients of making betel quids were constantly 
suppliTT^rogether with their coTtaTnens to the numastery. It suggest that c.hewing betel was 
very popular among the inoriks and one who aid not have that habit would be a very rare 
exception. We find the mention of such a monk by the name of wiar k n ewa Kwammq ca 14— 
the Most Reverend Don’t Eat-Betel or who may have been from ^Rwarn ma cd rwdJ-. There 



1. JBRS., XXX, i, p. 293; BRSFAP, li, p. 333 

2. P). 117b7 

3. PI. 3619.21,25^ PI. 495bi2, (PI. 559aa) Skt, tomH—thfe betel nut tree 

. 4. PI. 164^5^59. M.M.-W: Skt.~Eng, Dictionary, p. 2S9; Middle ^on/cc/on; Late Mon Mwm 

5. PI. I3S25 

6 . PI. 22620.50 ■ 

7. PI. 3725 9 

- 8. PI. 135b 12 Sometimes the betel boxes were made of silver (FI. 3l2b9) or gold (PI. 2657) and studded with 
jewels (PJ.42Ib9). 

9. PI. 13814 

10. PI. 2657 

11. PI. 38bi5 

12. PI. 3l2b0, PI. 42Ib9 

13. PI. 2657. gold gourd-phial of chunara together with a gold betel box were given by the wife of CaHsai^- 
khQ to the Reverend Tamaiin in about ApD.1278. 

14. PI, 422b2 

15. tL 15^'r 
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were also villages with the names of K.wam and Kwamcdiuik.'^ As a matter of fact, this 
com-es under the category of food which is one of the four necessaries of a monk. 

Donors of our period were always careful to provide the Order v/ith all of the^n^ccnn 
{catupaccayq) —four necessaries of a monk. They gave away land so that skhin saiighg 
ndw kuiw paccan 4 pd ca 50 chiy \yd athok opan phlaccirnso nhd^ - the reverend monks get 
the supply of four necessaries such as medicme, and they gave away slaves so that kuiw cd 
paccan 4 pd lup klwah dm so nhd^ - serve (the monks) with, the four necessaries on their 
behalf. Some donors considered that to provide diiy wd'i - medicine, w'as very important 
although they made no specific mention of the sorts of medicine or medical treatnient they 
used in those days. Perhaps the five standard medicine frequently mentidned in the 
were considered the best for the rnonks because we find the mention of ihawpiy^ - unclarified 
butter, thawpad^ - clarified butter, chf^ ‘ - honey and tanglay^y'^ •- molasses, in the 

inscriptions and the Jcitaka plaques of our period in connection with the monks. 'We have 
reiercnces wdiich said that certain mo n^^X tn^'h^ihawpai ki >'' - storehouse for clarified butter. 
Regarding the provision of medicines, in A.D, 1^91, Queen Cmv said: 

// fid klon twan niy so skhin tulw sah phyd na so le Ij chiy wd // su nd nhan ap 
so'pdccah kd ra ciy Jam sate fj kJjandhd Ihyaii pyok . so le than pJniiw // Ihyd 
phuiw II nia kroh kra ciy cwarimi (e 

If the monks who dwell in my monastery fell ill, may they get medicine and 
•things proper for the sick. ' When the body disappears (in case of death) 
may there be no anxiety for the cost of fire-wood and the cost o[Jhyd 

iRckleriially, note T.hat the monks cren 2 ated their dead and the people took care of the 
funeral as is still the practice in Biinm today. .Thus monks were well - supplied with medi- 
BiaesQiiid they did not have to worry about the funeral of their fellows either. 

The clothing of the monks is also- one of the four necessities. Sahlcan^^ is the old 
Burmese word for the robe of a monk and it is derived from the 'Pali sdngJidti - the oiUer... 


1. Pj. 396a3^- 

2. PI. ?.76b'o. Luce sugge-sts that it was a special building for chewing betel, .See JBRS, XXX, i, p. 3J2„ 
n. 64; BRSFAP, II, p. 352, n. 64 

3. The four requisites are civarath —clothing, piandapato —food, stnd5miaTh-—hed\\ng and bhesajjam-"-" 

medfeine. • ' . 

4. FiT'hFo, PI. niaT PI. 1528, PI ]90a>2, PI. 20523, PL 2173, PI. 249^5, PL 28313, PI. 29r^’Jh PI. 2938, 
PI. 307c§>, hi. 365aT PI- 39022 

3. PI, 39022 

6. PI. 1528 

7. Pi. 9618, PI. 27523, pj. 2939, PL 39025 ' • 

8. I.B. Horner; The Book of Discipline, M, pp. 131-2. The five arc sappi-~~c]i\nlie6 hultCT, jiaranflnr-^ 
butler, tela —oil, madhu —honey and phanita —rnolssses, 

9. A 4. PI. ■39332.3 \ . 

10. PL 39322.. 

11. FL3618/2S 

12. Ep.Binn,, II, No. 20 

13. PI. 94a8 3 (A.D. 1223), PL 376^'^'5 (A.D. 1240) 

14. PL 27523-5 , ■ 

15. Unfortunately we are unable to give the meaning of the word nor the idia of the practice. 

16. PL I0ai3, PI. r/3,a, Pi. 19b5, Pi. 21is, PI. SOa^, PL 53>9, PJ. 117b2,. PL 138i^.dT__n. 3)3^, PL 3685% 

PL 390^9, P(, 39319^.^0^29^29,31, Pj. 423^ ' 
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garment but it also means all the three robes of the monks.1 fvloreover, we find the 
'mention of sakkharn'^ or khruy kham 3 as inner garments for the upper part of the body and 
sanpiiin^^ for the nether part. Tuyan and tankyat^ too are the monastic robes but unfortunately 
we are unable to identify them'.’ Perhaps they are outer robe and inner garment respectively 
as Professor Pe Maung Tin suggests.6 Ka\vthci~f is another kind of monastic r,obe which we 
are also unable to identify. Pansakii^ (por??ji//ctZ) the dusty robe was also given to the monks. 
Perhaps it comes from the original theory that the dress of a Buddhist monk should be made 
of dirty rags taken from a cemetery or a refuse pit and pieced together. But it was never 
strictly enforced and there were only a few monks who insisted on using only such type of 
robes. Such monks came to be popularly known as Skhin PansakuP As it is mentioned in 
the inscriptions that/;n/2sc/c[J was given to the monks, we gather that the original idea of 
monks taking for themselves the dusty rags discarded by the people was already modified 
and it may mean only an indirect giving of the robe by the donor to the monk by leaving it 
^ in the path of the monks.10 In the month immediately after IkV/^ l-lhe Lent, the monks are 
given ka(hini2 robe which must be received only by a chapter of five monks. Of these only 
the one who is in sore need of a robe miay have it. Although the time permitted for this 
particular type of offering is one whole month,the firstdayof it, i.e. the fullmoon day ofSatah: 
kywat or the last day of itj i.c. the full moon day of Tarichohmun; arc ih.e most popular days 
Tor such an offer. In the inscriptions of our period we find the mention of this oft'er once on 
the first dayl^ and thrice on the last dayl4 of the period.- Sometimes various other article.s of 
daily use were also given together with the kathin robe and such articles v/ere usually hung on 
an artificial tree know as patehsd pafi^^. But the following example shows that giving a robe 
is not confined only to the end of the Lent. 


1. The three are Sanghafi-oiitcr garment, (Jffarasango-upper garment and .4nfaravdsaka-lowcr garnient, v/hich 

■ , are in modern Burmese called dukiit, Iaii)var a.nd sa;i: puin respccllvely. While using the robes, a monk 

is expected to bear in mind that “In wisdom 1 put on the robes as a protection agal^^l cfdd. as a 
protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and mosquitoes, wind and sun and the loucli of 
serpents and to cover nakedness, i.e, I wear them in a!i humility, for use only and not for ornament or 
show.” (JBAS,Vll, new scrips, 1875, p. 7) 

' 2. PI. 3625 ■ 

3. P1.2I2i'‘ 

4. PI. 39319 

5. PI. 13813, 13, 14 

6. JRRS, XXVI, i, p- 6'1 

7. PI. 37211 

8. PI. 232, PI. 37236 

9. Fmns-wAn/fiVea-ons who v.'ears clothes made of rags taken from, adust heap. PI. 2991, PI. 42826 . al. 3 o 
Hir-antian para 142; GPC, p. 132, 

10. In modern Burma, not only a monastic robe but any object, c.g. coins, umbrellas, hats, etc., arc (eft on 
highways in the dead of night so that the earliest pas,ser-by may get them. This kind of charily is known 
as “ throwing pansaku". If an article is specially meant for monks, it is left in or around the rnona-stcry’. 
Even then the first finder, be he lay or monk, has the right to possess it. 

11. The Lent begins after the full moon day of V/uchui (late in July) and ends on the full moon day of Satan: 

kywat (late in October). PI. 138 25^ 27^ p|. 77521 ^ pi, 289*9 (wa siimla); PI. 3083-i^ pj. 3721 ', '2 

12. Pi. 232 , PI 117b L PI. 30825, P1.3723S 

13. PI. 274^ 

14. PI. 992 , Pi. 2351 . PI, 27212 

15. Pi I17b3 
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khran nay sah kd khran wan ruy yan san kd puchuiw rak ruy wdchuiw sankan .7 
dm wdkhoii sankan 7 dm wd klwat sankan / dm skhin thera kui leap ciy sate/l..,l 
skhifi iOS tuiw kd wdchuiw sankan 7 yok 1 chu phlac-ciy saiej/l 

Let the spinners spin the thread and the weavers weave the loincloth and give 
the lord thera one set of monastic robes at the beginning of Lent, one set of 
monastic robes in the middle of Lent and one set of monastic robes at the end 
of Lent...Let it come to pass that each of the 108 lords (also get) one set of 
monastic robes at the beginning of Lent. 

Perhaps the donor was very generous and not content v/ith giving kathina robes which meant 
that only one monk in five may have a robe. He wanted all monks to receive a robe each, . 
Hence he used this method. Thus the three kinds of garment which made a set of monastic 
robes was given to the monks whenever they were in need of it or at the end of Lent. For 
the ft-’w who insisted on adhering to the old idea of wearing only the rags salvaged from refuse 
pits, the considerate donor would leave the robe at a place quite close to his dwelling so that 
he rnighi soon nnd a so-called discarded rag practically at his very door steps. In fact the 
robe is one of eight articles that monks arc entitled to possess. 

The eight requisites of a monk are known as parikkhard yhac pd^ and usually a would be 
monk must bring all these eight with him to the ordination service and the orthodox view is 
that these eight were all that a monk may have as personal possessions. But the people of 
cur period had vastly extended the parikkhard so that it even included sanryanJ-p'cil'Anqmn, 
//n'K-l-boat, and cvT 7;/5 - elephants, for the monks as means of transport. The following 
extract give.s us a rough idea of such additional parikkhardd - 

Ijkiofi sarighika watthu kajj salwah 2 chu H sanryaii 3 chu j I samp hid mwarii hi y, 10 
than II... 3 than 11 at ham 3 can II pu chin 3 can tarwafi 3 canH niikhat 3 cafiH kriy 
samhuns canH I Tha flay piichuiw Ihi 3 caiiH chok 3 canH i mhya so kdH 
sarighika waitu terf(j 

The articles exclusively for the monks^ of the monastery are, two couches, three 
palanquins, ten very good mats, three... cloths, three porter’s yokes, three axes, 
t]\ree spades, three (lints, three copper razors, three cutters of loincloth (?scissors) 
of f Tha Nd}\ three chisels. These are the articles exclusively for the monks of 
the monastery. 

Such articles as tnyahkhat^-htoorn, chan lah^~ht\\,khwak tac pivnylO-a set of dishes, cdkhwaJd\ 
-cup for eating, saniiyil~bowl.y cdlonld>-poi cover, etc. were also included in the requisites for 

LPI. 3932«-i> 

2, Aahq parikkhord consists o\'potto-'Almsbow.; tictvaram —three robes, kayahcxnclhanani —girdle, vdsi —razor, 
.sv?c(---needle and—water strafner. PI. 390^5^ PI, 4225'^, Pi. 423'^ 

3. PI. 253aL (Pi. 421 bs) 

4 PL 23:>2 

.5. PL 423" 

6. PI. 373b '''-'6 

7. Snnphika. PL 113^.5, pj. ]629, ", 57^ pp 1534^ pp 20222, pj, 373b 'T 3752^ PL 382'0, 

PL 39820, 52, p). 424b, PL 5.‘59b'C'^ 

8. PL 1382 0 

9. PL 

10, PL 37220 

11. i2 Sx 13 PL 262 22.5 
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the monks. A donor gives a long list of vegetables grown in his garden donated to the 
jnonastery and he added a long list of articles (partly illegible) given to the monks. The 
[fst. includes M/H'-pots, jap-fan, noficon-oonch, klokpydn-gvmding stone, puchin -^yjz, chun- 
0 iortar, klipwe - pestle, r/y mhut - water dipper, /fl^c/tod-chandelier, lanpan-ii^y, iamkhwcin - 
'Streamer, ip rd-bedding, bratuiw-spiUoon, kard - jug, chimikhwak- oil lamp, mliy p/z/w-chaik 
Aa/i/?«^“hTackboard, pam/ 7 i// 7 -paper folded backwards and forwards for writing, kamkiichdn- 
Toapstone pencil and/cfl/d/cdraw^/ed-cylindrical case for the soapstone peneijsd Of .rr/n/'r^ 
k-fhe almsbowl, we have a record of a donor giving as many as one thousand.3 Probably 
nTost of these bowls were earthern or lacquer ware but we also have references to those made 
of copper.,'' golds and silvcr .6 Thus pdrikkhard includes all the eight requisites of a monk 
plus various other things of everyday use in those days. 

Another important item in the four necessaries of a monk is sendsanam- bedding O/'- 
lodging, and in its broadest sense the old Burmese took it as providing the monks with 
Ehelter from heat and cold. ^^Ajd Caw in A.D. 1260 said: 

llskhin aryd pil so khyom so panpan so nrim dm so nhd son iakd alay so skhiu 
thera nhan akwaso aryd tuiw niydrfiso nhd klon lepluejj thuiw kuld klofi kd osan 
aram thup lyok akhran amuiw khapan so kniw le tah tay cwd so achan akray chiy 
than hansapatd iuiwphlan le riy e, Urhuy kyaktanuiw le tap e,// athak pitan kd 
rhuy krd nhofi nhan tan tay cwd aron awd le tok pa dy ejp 

In order to relieve the lord ariyd .from heat, cold and fatigue (and) in order 
to provide (a place) to live in for the Lord thera who is the central person of 
the Order and all the monks, (I) also build a monastery. As for this kula 
kloii - buck monastery, all of the arfl/?-?posr.s, ora/?? - railings, rZ/i/p-crossocams, 
/>’o/c-pieces supporting the rafters, akhran - rafters, and amuiw- roof, arc 
painted beautifully and wonderfully with chiythan ~ yellow orpiment. and 
hansapatd-vermiUon. Kyaktanuiw^ made of gold i.s also fixed (? to the 
The upper pZ/cn-canopy, is completely (covered with) golden lotus (pattern ) .so 
that its radiant colours would shine beautifully. 

What a magnificent monastery it must have been! Another queen made an equally niagnifi 
cient monastery and the description of it runs as follows : 

H sat an samdthi koh so akyafi nhan plan cum so ariyd pukkuil kufw rah nh ;; 
pd nhuik id hwat cwd so arip sdyd so mwarn khoh ta ewah so kri cwd s(f klo i 
plu idau mu e' rhu phway nhan hi so athu 2 chan kray so chiy le riy e' jd " 
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2.. P1. Il7b9, PI. 3055 
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5. PI. 65bT PI. 138‘5 

6. PI. 138>5 

7.. PI. 194'^-‘8 • 

8, See PI. 73'5, PI. 97)5, PI. 194)7^ PI. 308'25 and PI. 372')c, See alsoXXK, iii, iJA, n.3. 
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With intention (to provide shelter) for the noble lords who are replete with 
good practices (of) self-restraint and self-possession, (1) build a~vTry big, fine 
and high roofed monastery (so that it would give a pleasant shade agreeable in 
all three seasons? (I) also let it be painted with various wonderful and admira¬ 
ble (designs). 

No dvoubt every klon idyakd^-donov of a monastery wanted to build such a grand bne but 
Some had to be content with building only a sac ?iay muiw /v7cd2-thatch roof monastery. 
Anyway, most of them endeavoured to construct tan tay cwd so k/on'-i-the goodly monastery, 
or sdyd cvi^d so k/on^-tho pleasant monastery.^ Some donors even converted their houses 
into monasteries.6 King Klacwd's aunt desirious to turn her house which was given by Klacn-^ 
into a monastery, said : *“ 

j'lmlai cwd so ndskhin atuiw kywan kuiw pin piy so ini te sd le sd nuiw cwd eJI 
aihuiw kywan tiiiw niy so ihak kdHsankhd niy so mlay e, hu ruy kii le pin eJI 
im le klon rah e,// piy iaw miiso im ihon kywan lay le atuiw kywan. I hu ejjha krd 
rak'd mithuy tan ap nuiw so sahkhd ihd lari hu min taw mu ejp 

'‘My exalted Lord, the house you built and gave your servant is really very 
pleasant. But thinking that it would be excellent for monks to live there rather' 
than for us, your servants, J built a hollow pagoda and intended (to turn) the 
house (into) a monastery. The ^.household slaves and lands that you gave 
your servant, I dedicated”, Y/jheu I told this'(to the King) he said: “Let my 
aunt place there'a worthy monk.” 

There were also such buildings as mn’/r/o/i-forest monasteries and kuld kloh-hricb monasteries, 
i^hich we will discuss later. 

Although Pagan is noted for many pagodas We find that the inscriptions of our period 
aiitain more material on the construction of monasteries than of pagodas. Perhaps thi.s 
fas so because the people believed that to build a monastery was one of the most meritorious 
eeds a man could achieve as the following extracts will show. In A.D. 1273, Sanipyoh , 
akchon built a monastery at a place called Amand and dedicated 295 pay of land and 
VO slaves to that monastery and wished that all those who supported his establishment 
light also share 

phurhd prahd phlah rna puin ma khrd so atuin ma si so klon akluiw 8 
the merits of (building) the monastery (which are) so vast that (even) the 
Lord could not put a limit to them. 

incess Acawpatahsd, after building a monastery for the Reverend Ananiapohd in the same 
larler of Arndnd also expressed her wish that the supporters of her establishment may share 


1. 2315, 1*1. 1012, P], 2801)5, PI. 578b8 

2. PI, 4282 0 

3. PI. 12L PI. 2855 

f PI. 6910, PI. 7320, PI. 22.03 

), We must bear in mind that not all the klon built by the old Burmans were for the Order. There were also 
purhd klon {?\. PI. 389b5)-shrine3 and rn-d A/o//(PI. 68^, 247'0)-Hull of Law. 

1 . (PI. 143a®, 0, PI I442j, Pl. 14510 , (PI. ]47a 7, 0 ^ 9 ^ p) 
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^jurhd nhut taw phlan irta haw nuih so kloh akluiw'^ 

the merits of (building) the monastery (which-arc so vast that) even the Lord 
cannot express them (in full). 

However vast and inexplicable the iherits were, the monks would often be requested to give 
Jcloii akIuiw tryd^~ a \Qctm& on th& men'iis of building a monastei^, wnenever a donor had 
finished that kind of good deed.3 Thus, the old Burmans built monasteries or turned their 
houses into monasteries, in the belief that they were providing the monks with one of their 
fpiiii.iiccessities and although this orginally meant just a shelter from heat and cold, their 
enthusiasm to acquire more and more merit naturally led them to beautify it so that it 
vvouldlook grand and magnificent. Perhaps the donors usually spent more om building 
these monasteries than they had estimated. V/e have evidence v^here a donor had to sell his 
horses so that he might continue building the monastery v/ith the proceeds of tlie sale.4 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this enthusiasm was that thvcy believed they were going to get 
an unlimited amount of merit from the act. The various types of monasteries they built and 
the cost of construction will be described in detail later. Incidentally, we must mention here 
that inTi-r inscription dated A.D. 1232 we find mention of cane SQtcm janklon^~t\iQ monastery 
of those wnb take sabbath on Saturday. We do not know what sort of religious belief they 
had and why they had fixed their sabbath on Saturdays. Even after a monastery was built, 

. the donor felt that his duty was not over. He must maintain it. 

To maintain a monastic establishment he had Just founded, a donor usually d^^c^ed 
lands and slaves to it. Indirectly, it meant that the monks living in the monastery could 
utilise them with the assumption that when the buildings needed repairs, they would look 
after them as we-U. But’some donors were more explicit.6 The wife of Supharac in A.D, 
1245 left ihiTly pay of land out^oTbSS mainly for the purpose of repairs at her monastery.'^ 
Two donors in A.D. 1263 bought fifty pay of land and dedicated it to the rhonastery of Knvam 
;.5VcM saying: , j ] 

11 kloh nhuik niy so skhin tuiw hi riy ca kra ciy sate kloh pydk ci so Je ni my pin 
kra ciy sate/1 ma phi piy mukd phiin ma kri asak rna rhah naray kham ciy satej!^ 
May the monks Jiving in the monastery in unison enjoy’~(the produce of th© 
land) and in unison do the repairs v/heii the moriastdry is 'ruined. If they 
neglect repairs may they not enjoy glory or long life (but) suffer 'the miseries 
of hell. 

It is a rare example where the donor puts a curse on the monks if they neglect the repairs of 
the monastery. Another donor in A.D. 1269 dedicated slaves to the monastery and among 
the slaves he included three carpenters and three blacksmiths fo do the repairs when the 

1. PI. ?J4biB-i7 

2. PI.'23315 

' 3, Probably Ihe. rnonk.s used stories from Vimana Vartfiu lo illustrate their speech like their modern counter¬ 
parts. Pfl/’/Zn/give exaraple.s'where just a word of appreciation for others’ work of merit was 

rewarded enormously, not to speak of the benefits reaped from doing the deed oneself. A lay devotee 
said a word of appreciation when Visakha had finished building a monastery and x result of it, after 
her death, she v'as reborn a devj durf had "a great mansion that could travel through the sky, beautified 
with many pinnacles, v/ith pfark;lotus-pond and fil6'Tikeni6 yojanas in length and breadth and height, 
diffusing light for a hundred yojanas by its own radiance,” {The Minor Afhologies of the Pali Canon^ 
Part IV, Translation by J, Kennedy & H. S. Gehman, p. 76.) 

4. PI. 270 i 9 

5. PJ. 94a4T' ' ■ 

6 . See PI. 26225^ Pj. 39319, 52, pi. 3951.9 
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monastery needed them.! Thus, there were some donors who thought it necessary to leave 
behind certain instructions to effect repairs at their buildings whenever necessary. Some 
went further and dedicated skilful artisans to the monastery so that they were permanently 
employed to look after the building. Perhaps the most effective provision for repairs was to 
put a curse on the monks if they neglected it. Another type of building given to the 
monks was called simd- the ordination hall. 

Sun is the old Burmese word for Sima-\.hQ ordination hall. In a Mon inscription of 
probably the early I2lh centuryj a Mon maiidthera in Kyaukse district is mentioned as'-the 
founder of haddhasimd-s. permanent ordination halll But the earliest mention of it in 
Burmese is in an inscription dated A.D. 1212. It runs: 

IITuran (on ihok Cawrahan sim pydk kha rakd Mohma Nhutchak amaylUi, Fan 
(7 San cdkJiipidhliy 2 krd rakdipurhd Ion man Qcind mafikn rhiiy (on tak e, (7) 
nhac so krd rakdjmaiden plu civ hit rakdify sinychok sa kd Sakarac SJdjkhu 
Kradnk nhac Namyun la chan 12 Tannhaiikuniy niy Arnruiifa Sut Sinkhd lak akhd 
jjnam ndk (apahui, d chok satejiy sim Jelok samuii sakdjmari chdrryd Dhammasiri 
samuil saiellup ra so kd MiKrabicah / Fokpo Ramam 1 Asak Lhwai 1 Pisukd fild 
Khyarn San 11 

As ih&slmd of Cawrahan on Mt. Tuvan fell into ruin, concubine Nhutchak and 
mother t//, Pan (J Sad, the chief clerk, these two heard of it. One year after 
the great king Qcind [Ndfonmyd) the Boddhisattva had ascended the golden 
mountain, the great king commanded (the above two) to do -the repairs. The 
building started at the first stroke (of the clock) in the morning when the Jagna 
was in Leo of the amruiita cut on Sunday, 13 1212. The person who put 

the sl^ne (boundary pillars) was the Reverend Dhammasiri, the teacher of the 
king. The persons who built it were Mittrabicah, Pokpo Ramofd, Asak Lhwat 
and the architect Nd Khyarn Sad, 

The consecration of a simd and putting the limits to it required a ceremonial as prescribed in 
the second Khandhuka of the Mahdvagga, VinayapitakaA Unfortunately, nothing of this is 
mentioned in the inscriptions. Sirn is also a place where the monks meet tv/ice a month to 
d-o the uposatha ceremony and once a year after the Lent to do the pavdrand ceremony which 
is in s!-ori meetings where monks made declarations if they had committed an offence mention¬ 
ed. in the Fdlimokka. In an inscription dated A.D. 1388 we have a definition of sim as 

fjskhin sadghd tuw dpatiukat ca so aphlac phriy rd sirn^ 

Simd where the reverend monks make absolution for such offences like dppatti 

In SG far as tlue inscriptions of our period inform us, we know that sim^ were built for the 
monks though not as frequently as the monasteries and a senior monk, like the king’s teacher 

1. Pi. 26D-0, s-i-s 

2. jZp. Binn. Ill, i, pp. 70-.3 

. 3. Pi. 36'-’’^ • . 

4. Sec 1. B. Horner: The Book of Discipline, IV, pp. 137-8. See also Taw Sein FCo . The Kalydnl Inscrip^ 

iiiMi, po. ii-iv for the modern ceremony. 

5. ?). 3901^ 

6. Ft. 36S, PI. 205^, PI. 2l4a2, P1..26TT PI. 276bU U PI. 280bT Pk 370h PI. 390^^, Pi. 5792 and old Moo 

XI® (Tp. Birm., ill, i, pp. 70-3.) 
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would be called upon to put the limits to the sim. Land,l slaves^ and palmyra palms^ 
were aln dedicated to the sim in as much the same way as they were dedicated to a pagoda 
or a monastery. It was also the building where monks confessed and sought absolution. 
Perhaps it will not be out of place here to mention other buildings that the people built for 
their monks in those days. When building monastaries some donors made it a point to 
build also a/capp/pa^wW-storehouse attached to the monastery. It was defined as alhu 
paccan thd dm so nhd kappiyakuUy-X)\Q storehouse for keeping the gifts received. As the 
monasteries owned land, cattle and toddy palms, these store houses were also used probably 
to store butter and jaggery. We have mentioned before that some" monasteries had separate 
store houses for clarified butter. Some donors dug wells and made reservoirs in themonastic 
compound,5 The following extract from an inscription dated A.D. 1223 gives a gOod 
example of it. 

/ !tuiw^ riy khyarn sd dm, so nha uMi phway, so riy iwafi le in ej / 
ut-ti phway, so 4 thofi'kdn le tu eJJ arhiy plan kd kankn le 2 "chan }u ej/riy wan 
dm, so nhd pjymn nhafi, tala le atari aidy phi eJIriy kdn apd wankyan kd uyan 
le ciiik 'e,l /6 

In order that the lords miglit be at ease for water, a v/ell also v/as dug and 
built of bricks. A square tank built of bricks was also dug. To the east a 
large tank also was dug, with two levels. That the water might enter^ pipes 
and basins also were beautifully made. All around the tank, a garden was 
planted. 

In the same monastic compound, some donors built caropj-almsh tanchoni^-xQst 

houses and saian tankiip^-shtds to be used on sabbath days for the lay devotees who 
"frequented the monasteries. Thus we have a rough idea of w^hat a monastic establishment 
contains.. There is the house for the chief monk, houses for his follower monks with lectur© 
halls for the monk students, rest houses for the lay devotees, store houses, w^eils and tanks 
within the same compound. We will now consider the ceremonies made in connection v/ith 
the dedications-the ceremony where the transfer , of property from the hands of the donor 
into the hands of the monk was effected.. 

The following extract where a donor gave away a certain portion of his property to the 
•Religion, gives a fairly good example of the period. In A.D. 1207 Ndtonm yd (four years 
jefore his accession to the throne) copied a set of Tipitakd, built a monastery and dedicated 
1050 palmyra palms and 10,000^ pup,, of land to that monastery and the ceremony of this 
dedication is recorded as : 

II cen khard ti ruiy puiwpd amairyd rahan sa^hd nhan akwa ;*£ can taw khla e’// 
krd. pd so mansd amat satthe snkrwai tuiw sanlen anumoiand khaw pd km e’/lO 
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The drums and the fifes are played and together with the retinue, the ministers 
and the venerable monks, the royal water of purity was poured. Ail those 
pirinces, ministers, and the rich people who heard and knew it called (aloud) the 
animiodand. 

In the case of common folk, the crowd that gathered for such an occasion would be 
different, that is to say there would be no courtiers but the process would be very much (he 
Same. Inscriptions often give lists of vyitnesses to these occasions; they always begin with the 
}iamcs ofThe monks according to seniority, then the village notables and lastly the villagers. 
Needless do say, the monks always must be there to receive Fhe dedication and to recite the 
paritta^ in order to solemnize the occasion. Pouring the v/ater onto the ground to mark the 
Tad of dedication was the general practice and we notice one instance where the water, jug 
used then was broken when the ceremony was over^. In another instance when pouring 
water, tlie donors invoiced the Great Earth to witness their good act.3 Kafikasus. wife in 
A.D. 1242 said; """.. 

rnily krf Asuntariy ihyan .saksiy mu hit ruy alhu riy_ sxwji s, /j4 

I poured the water of dedication calling upon the Great Earth Asuntariy to bear 

witness. 

This is the only reference ioygsundliar.ci in the old Burmese inscriptions that we have seen 
and therefore it may posssibly be said that calling upon her to bear witness as Goionia did 
when Mara attacked him, is exceptional^. This leads us to question- -y/hat did they pray for 
after these dedications.6 

All the donors prayed for riiryana although we have ob3e.rvcd before that only the very 
ambitious wanted to become Buddhas before the attainment of nirvana. Nirvana as under- 
stood by some of them is slightly different from that described in the scriptures and the 
monks who taught them the elements of Buddhism should be held responsible for it. Nirvana 
means annihilation and the end but some of the old Burmans took it as a place of great 
peace and enjoyment. The typical phrase would be '-‘May I reach nipbban prard-\ht city of 
nirvana '' or nirvana would be defined as nibban man so ina siy prudS-thc city of no death called • 
nirvana. But this is not universal. There were also those who recognised nirvana '?ls 
annihilation becau.5e they used such phrases as rup nom khlup rd^ - the annihilation of body 
and soul; arnuik amyak ram mak kun /7^>d0-the'end of stupidity, anger, “and greed; and 
sahsard ac!iurfA'l-i\ic end of samsdra. Perhaps, these various ideas on nirvana were due ; 
to the different ways that the monks preached. Some would mention nirvana as some form 
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of prosperity such as one would enjoy in the world of men or dem 
cancim nat cahcijn nirabhan cahcimX - the enjoycnents Of mankind, the eDjoym^ti|S' 
of devolaka and the enjoyments of nirvana. To attain this very great reward,; tlib 
people believed that nothing was too great to sacrifice in support of the Religion aird.'diidj 
to these good acts there are many pagodas, monasteries and other buildings in Burma,' Th|i© . 
v/ere many important personalities among the monks of our period which v/ili be dealt witfi; 
in the next chapter. 


hPk63b2 _ 
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SANGHA (.Continued) 

Of the important person alities among the monks of our pmod, the foremost is the 
y Mahdthem .Amhm vvho^as reputed to have introduced the pure form of Buddhism into 
Upp er Burma .^' We do not know how much truth there is inlhe smtement tliat he brought 
T heray ^g -Bjiddhism to Pa^n nor how great was his i nfluen ce over Aniruddha, who even¬ 
tually coiicpi.srjE.d LQL\veL3j4IJma in A.D. 1057 simply because he wanted a few of the thirty 
sets of Tipitaka which Arahan assured him the King of Thaton had. According to the 
inscrip jjoxLS of our period, he was the king’s teacher throughout the reign of Thiluin Man. 
The great S^wezi^on inscriptipn2 mentions.that the king had a mahifthera as an adviser. It 
said: . 

A Lord Mahather, who possesses virtue, who is the charioteer, of the Law, 
Sri Tribhuvanadityadhammma ja shall make (his ri|ht"hand man), shall 
make (him) his splULialAeAcher. In the presence of the Lord Mahatherp 
abounding in virtue, who is the charioteer of the Lav/ also, ‘Together with my 
lord will Lcleanse the religion of the Lord Buddha’, thus shall King b^rJ Tribhu" 
vanadityadhammaraja say.^ 

The palace ins criptio n identifies this rnahdthem of King Thiuin Man as Arahm^ who had a 
follomng of 4108 monks. .It is possible that this Arahan was the same as the Shin Arahao 
of the C hroa icles. Through the initiative of Prince JRthe king made a death-bed 
gift5 in about A.D. 1113 and ^.^mahdthera and six other dj|^fit_a^ie^f the Order were present 
To^ witn_ess‘it.® li i\\\s mahdthera wd^s om Arahan \\q would have been over seventy seven 
years old theii.'^ The chronicles maintain that he died after I had suppressed a 

rebellion at Tenasserim but unfortunately we cannot fix the date for it.8 Aliyhov/ itTs certain 


L Hmannan 131 & 133 

2. Ep. Birm. I, ii, Old Mon Inscription I 

3. /6/d., I B4 2.7 

4. /6/d., in, i. XI A S, 25, 55, 45, 45, 0^4, 021 , 55, 41, 45 

5. A death-bed gift in modern Burma is considered void. SeeO.H. Mootham ; Burmese Buddhist Law 
(Oxford 1939) ,pp. 70, 135 and Sisir Chandra Lahiri: Principles of Modern Burmese Buddhist Law 
(Rangoon, 1930), pp. 248-53. 

6 . Ep. Birm. I, i, the R'jakumar inscription, Burmese text, lines 23-6 

7. if we take A.D. 1056 as the year of his arrival at Pagan he would have been there for fifty seven years in 
A.D. 1113 and as no monk could be ordained under twenty, he was at least seventy seven years old then. 

8 . Hmannan para 141. How DrJL-^^ reaches the conclusion that Arahan died in about A.D. 1115 at the 

, ripe age of eighty is a puzzle, (N. Ray : Theravada Buddhism in Burma, p. 106). The reference he gives 

is no where to be found. Perhaps he take.s the hint from Mr C. p.urgiselle who says that in List 227 
inscription it is mentioned that- “ hlaxapatis-ltliu, otherwise knowrT as ^Alaungsithu, who ascerided the 
tb.r4}-U£ in 1112, urged one of his,^ofixfisters to build (the Nandamanha) temple and the monastery close by; 
and that he, the king, sent Shin ArahaK 'the Talaing apos'fle'^drpagAn to Tenasserim ”"16 collect r£lj.C 5 , to 
be enshrined in the new temple. Mr C. Duroiselle centtrfients on this as follows ; ^‘Now, Shin'^Arahan 
began his work of evengalizatioh in 1057; supposing him to have then been, at the lowest estimate, twenty 
years of age, he would, at that date of accession of Alaungsithu (1112), have been already seventyfive. 
So his mission to Tenasserim, an arduous journey at that time, cannot have been long after that. Hence 

. the foundation of the Nandamanna can be placed somewhere between 1112 and 1130 at the latest, 
allowing the venerable monk a span of life of about ninbty-five years. ” Unfortunately the inscription 
quoted is dated A.D. 1248 and it clearly mentions that the mission under Arahan to Tenasserim was} sent 
soon after 1248. Narapatisithu cannot be identified with Alaungsithu {Cahsu I) as many kings of Pagan 
were mentioned by that name in inscriptions and therefore it is highly objectionable to connect the 
Arahan of this inscription with our Arahan because even if he lived a very long life, we cannot expect him 
to live for over two hundred years. Nor can we deduce from that inscription that the Nandamahhd was 
built between A.D. 1112-30 although it was found near that pagoda. Even if we venture to attach the 

. stone to the pagoda, all we can say is that the pagoda might have been built after A.D. 1248. 
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that one mahdthera called Arohan was the king’s teacher during the reign of Thiluin MM- 
Bnjt we know nothing about him from the preceeding reign except for the story in the chro nicles 
that it was he who brought the pure formj>f Buddhism to Pagan in Aniruddha’s time and 
that he died during Cansu I’s reigcTafter that monarch had subdued theTraasserim reb^lUpp. 
AQCordmg to thG Mhannan: JRdjawan^ the king~ap^olnted the elder son of Cininak Man: to 
succeed Arahan as SJlsmid£uin ~ the chief of the Religion.! Is the office of Sdsandpnin of 
our period thev.sarne as that of the Konbaung dynasty?^ 

• In order to hnd out whether the office of Sasanapuiii or any other office similar lo it 
existed we must scrutinise all mention of mahathera, songhdthera and thera in our inscriptions 
because there is no mention of sasanapuih in all the available insciiptions of 6ur period,, 
although the Mhannan Rdjawan asserts that Cansu I appointed an elder as Sdsandpuin to 
^'^LiCceed Arahan. Undoubtedly there v/ere manchdryal or rdjogiiri44 - the teachers of the king 
b\U- to b;e the king’s teacher does not necessarily mean that such an elder was the hea d of t he 
Order as Sdsandpuin was understood during the Konbaung dynasty, Wc find that the king’s 
fe^iGher would sometimes be addressed as mahdihera,5 thera^^ or skhinj but in matters of 
dij^ipiline among the Order, any elder well versed in the Vinayapitaka would be approached 
to.intcrvcne even though the king might have greatly desired that his teacher alone should' 
have the final say. Even in the time of the Konbaung kings, some thera ridiculed the idea of 
appointing a Sdsandpuin or a commission, of eight Siji4ilPj[?jmd..Chw: at canto have jurpstod^p 
in ^cases under vinaya.^ Although the king meant well, the monks did not need a king’s 
sanction to enforce vinaya among themselves as it was by consent that they kept it.^, As 
mentioned above the King’s teacher would be called a mahdthera but not all the mahdthera 
Wf^fe. king’s teachers nor was there only one mahdthera or^royai preceptor at a time. An old 
IVIon inscription believed to be of Thiluin MarV^ reign mentions the existence of two mahi^. 
thera, one at Pagan and another at Kick Sayon and the latter informed the former of his 
good deeds done at hia place of residence, 10 In one instance the term nmhdthera was applied 
to all the elders who lived in a monastery.! 1 An inscription dated A.D. 1242 mentions two 
mahdthera \md th^y were differentiated by the locality wherein they lived as Muchuiwyuiw 
Muhdthi and Canlhan Mahdthid'^ In a list of witnesses to a dedication made by 
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and wife in A.D. 1258 we find twojnonks who were both referred to as the king’s t ^gJa^L 
As a general rule these lists give the names in order of importance and it is interesting to note 
that these two teachers of the king are preceded by a maha thera. The list is as follows: 

U kra pa sakd mjat so Mahd'hi Utramamati 1 yokj! man chryd Dharnmcvac 1 yokj! 
man chryd Pawar adho mma'rd jayuru 1 yokjj Skhih Lhakanakkabram Chryd^ 1 yokjj 
Skhin Na Surim Safi Chryd I yokjjBidarac 1 yokjjKantasrriin I yokj! Sukhanmin 
Mo^ydJdn 1 yokjlsukrywaiS^^ Tuin Bad San sd Fandii 1 yokHni I9a Pa Nay 
1 yokj I N a.Can San 1 yok l/i mhya so skhin taka tui, kd ariy ararh yu ciy sate j I 
saksiy le phlao ciy satefF 

Those who hear (and see this act of rnerit) are the Reverend 
Uiiamamati, King's Teacher i)/j^7;77/77^7rf7c’, King's Teacher Fawaradhammaraja- 
guru, Teacher of Lord Lhakanakkahrarfi, Teacher of Lord Na Swim Sad, 
Bidarac, Kaniasrnin, MoggaJdn the Wise, Na Pari^iii son of Na Tain Bafi San 
the Rich, younger brother Na Pa Nay and Na Can Sah. May these reverend 
lords take care of (my dedic^ignj). May they also bear witness to (my 
good deeds). 

It was the same with the sanghdtiiera^ and the thera}_ who were mostly heads of monasteries 
• blit they did’not possess any official status as in a hierarchy. Thus^ Riere were many 
^mahathera, safighdthera, tPefa" and rdjaguru at any one time and none of 
them had the same status as the Sasanapiiin in later days. We have seen above4 
that in disputes where.both partiefj were not exclusively monks, the verdict of the lay court 
-prevailed although a senioj; monk may express his view before the final judgement. But for 
csjses which purely concerned the monks, an expert in the Vinayapitaka v^'ou'ld be approached. 

‘ A! monk Vvdio'is versed in the Vinayapitaka is populariy'lcnown VJ.noyadhara or in its 
biirmanisecl form as There was one Winendhuir whose name appeared fairly 

frequently in the inscriptions of the 13th century. 

It seems that the Reverend Winendhuir was the head of a great monastic establishment 
and had a great following. ' Members of the iT.y?^ family and ministers were among his lay 
d^VQ jggSj, the great minister of King was one of them. He received 

from the king 700^pj7_y_pf l and _as a^reward for quelling a rebellion that broke out soon after 
the king’s accession in A.D. 1211. From the 700 pay Asafdchyd gave 150 pay to the monas¬ 
tery of Skhin Winendhuir in A.D. !2J6.'5 This is the first mention we find of this reverend 
monk in the inscriptions of our period. Next he was mentioned as one of the witnesses to 
the dedication of 200 pay of land made by Lakkhand Lakwoy, thejhero of the Tn/co/z battle 
in A.D. 1228.® A queen, probably Phwd Jaw, Queen of Narasingha Uccand, and her brother 
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Samant akum tham also known as the maternal uade of King XJccand, were also devoted to the 
ReVerend Winendhui r. They in A.D. 1243 made a large additioiTof buildings to the monas^ 
tery of the reverend monk, and among-these new buildings were included a library, a lecture 
hall and twenty cdsaii khn - probably residential quarters for the stude nts. 1 This fact alone 
shows us that the monastic establishment of Skhid Winendhuir was a sort of universjty^ where 
hundreds of young monks Hoclced to learn most probably the- Wnaym^itaka on which he was 
considered an authority. In order that the monks of the establishment might get the^four 
necessities” with ease, the good donors gave'384of cviltiyablsJaUJ^j 187 slaves, a gardeii . 
one hundred cattle and an elephant.2 As a seat of learning would have required rnany^copies 
of the Tipitaka^ extra copies vvere often added to the library of his monastery. An officer 
Kran Cajjjn A.D- 1221 gave him a copy of the Tipitaka, ten slaves for the library staff and 
twenty pay of land for the maintenance o.£4he.Jibrary.3 The same inscription wInch'Tecord& 
the above dedicatio n also gives the names of two more donors v/ho gave lands and slaves to 
his establishment. In 1234 l9d Floh San gave fifty pay of land4 and in 1253 KangapiJjiram 
gave 400 pr/y of land and ten slaves.5 Princess ricrw the. wife of the mmiA^r /ayya- 
sacldhiy and the half-^isber of King Uccand was also devoted' to the. reverend monk. In A,D- 
1261 she built a hqilcw-^A&ad.a Skhirl/W-’^henthuir headed the list of The eight: names 
mentioned as reciters of the pariUaywhen re lics W ere: ensh.riiiedy ih'ThatVp Four 

hundred and thirty five pay of land7 and sixty eight si a vesS v:\yere In the 

light of the above evidence, v/c come to the conclusion, that IKineffd/imT was a much 

respected who devoted his time to le^niiyg and as .his. name ..implies,' advocated 

orthodoxy, i.e., living strictly according to the rules of the' Fi/raya... He was already, a Jamoug 
'ihera with many devoted followers in A.D, 1216 and he v,'as. still a ..leading • monk' in A.D. 
1261. In view of the fact that libraries, lecture Balls a??.d residential buildings, for. students 
were frequently added to his monastery and he yas given lands and slayes ,for the maintenance 
of his establishment within this half century, v/e/might credit him with, being the leader of tins 
orthodox group who tried to adhere strictly to the Fmayr^ .and:^,who maintained close contact 
with Ceylon. This leads us to consider in some, detail the.’purification o_fJhe Order on 
Sinhalese lin.es which is said to have begun in about , A.D.. 1180. P ag an's dealings wuth 
Ceylon is as follows. ^ 

As regards contact with Synkhuih^ or (Ceylon), we will first mention all' we 

know about it from the inscriptions of our period. The first reference made to Ceylon wns in 
IheDhammara jika pagoda inscription v/htch mentions that in A.D. 1197, KingC^j/IIJ received 
four relics of the Lord Buddha from the king of Sinkhuih who had thirty. The king enshrined 
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thsm the next year.iu the Ph amiDara jika pagoda at West Pwa^w, PagMJ As we have 
seen above Biib^ and Ceylo n had had peaceful relations since the time of Aniruddha though 
they were broken off for a short while probably during the time of Imtaw Syafi ^ (?1162-5). 

He was also knbv/n as Kalak ya - the king who fell at the hands of the Indians. 'His assassins 
came from Ceylon. Nevertheless, King JL miist have successfully restablished friendly 

relations with Ceylon as the gift of relics evidently bears witness to that effect. 
i^crjptionJ 14801 gives an account of a mssion from PaganlFCevlon in A.D. 1170.2 The 
lea der of tffejinission was said to be the king’sjeacher. Although it is not a cpn.t£mpoxaJ:y 
account, it supports the statement that King Ca/7.?5 n tried to open relations with Ceylon 
'a^Slhat he v/as successful. It also seems quite reaso;;able to think that the king’s motives 
v/ere largely religious in this affair. As we have seen above, there was Skhin Winehdhuir 
with a large following at Pagan who advocated ..pX. 

Sinhalese lines. Naturally these orthodox monjys murd have persuaded the king to send 
students to study in Ceylon and to invite S^mhalese teachers to come over and reside.iinl 
Pagan. The Kalydni inscription mentions that^'^rnoEF named Chap ala studied in 
Ceylon for ten' years and came back to Pagan ^ITT^' A.T). 1180 with four learned 
Sinhalese monks.^ This is not impossible. An inscription dated A.D. 1233 mentions th© 
presence oTaleacher frora’Ceylon called Buddharamsl^ who was then the l^ad of a monastic 
est ablishm e^ to which the don^ gave land an^slaves. Another inscription dated" A.D. 
’■f24^8 mentions e jiucational mis sion to Ceylon probably between 1237 and 1248^ under the 
leadership of in an inscription dated A.D. 1268, a^ Jpnoj 

claimed that his dce^,Qj[.jXL^lJ.t were witnessed by all the Sinhalese monks.7 This evidently 
shows that not only teachers but also a considerable number of monks from Ceylon were 
settled in Central Burma . Ari Caw in A.D. 1274 narrated the stor^,.,of..,.th-e coming of 
Buddhis^ which shows good relationship with Ceylon and the people of Pagan were 
welT^cquainted v/ith the Sinhalese chronicle In A.D, l21^,^ipankaro^&cr\t from 

Ceylon relics of the Lord t©"Keverend Tdmajin^, who was the head of a big monastery sup¬ 
ported by such important persons as Qu&m,,^jSj^mmUiIKs daughter ^nnctss Acau and her 
uncle Lord Sinp^ asu, Probably he was also a teacher who came from Ceylon, He w^as one 
of the popuTai^/^grn of King Taru kpjjy!^ reign. Thus briefly relations with Ceylon began 
with the reign of Anirnddha, were interrupted for short period during Jmtaw Syan^ reign and 
were reestablished from IPs time until the Ml^^f During this second 
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per!odj^ig[ous missions were sent to Ceylo n from Pagan which were most probably of the 
same nature as the mission of A.D. 1476 sent by King Dhammaceti of j^egii . Chro- 
n^icjes mention a mission from Pagan in A.D. 1170. In the inscriptions we find mention of a 
mission sent between 1237 and 1248 under the leadership of the King’s Teacher Dhammasiri 
and Siibhdticanda. .Probably such missions took with them yoiing'monks to remain in Ceylon 
for Ttudy and brought back some learned thera from Ceylon to reside at Pagan. As a result 
the monks educated in Ceylon, monks who received education from Sinhalese thera at Pagan 
and thera of Pagan who agreed with the Sinhalese advocated purification of the .Oi;_der on 
Sinhalese lines. Nevertheless, we must bear in mind that there was also another group of 
iiKmks who were not so eager for reforms. They were known as Torest-dwellers’. 

Monks of the tawjcjph - forest monasteries, belonged to the group who were not so 
eager for reforms, or in other words who allowed certain lapses in the observance, of .the 
Vinaya. The requires these Ara mavd si to observe three restrictions, viz., that a 

forest dweller must enter a village “propeily clad”; that he must keep in his abode drinking 
v^ater, fire, firewood and walking staff; that he must learn the positions of the lunar mansions 
and must become skilled in the^guarters (i.c. in :hc four part.-^. of ihe day).t As the practice 
of ciramakangam is one of the thirteen Dhuiqvgam, it is not a compulsory practice ror all the 
monks, but it seems that from the lime of Ndtahntyd until the fall of the empire, this practice 
became very popular so that many donors began to build iay kioh- or arahavdsi taau khfi^ 
and the dwellers in such places became, almost a djJTerent se_ci of the Order. Originally a 
monk went out alone into the forest withdrawdng himself from the communal life of the 
monks in a monastery to practice draruiakangarn but this original idea of a lonely monk as -a 
forest recluse was much modified. Big monastic establishments called taw kloh appeared with 
hundreds of monks living in them under jmv mlat IcrH - the Most Reverend Lords of the 
Forest. In an inscription dated A.D. 1216, a :, neen ’s mother built a forest monastery at the 
Reverend Yaniaw'’s establishment and dedicated seventy jpay off Lhnd and twenty slaves.3 
Rdjamahclmahkalapaiiy built a hollow pagoda at the forest monastery to the cast of Frasaid. 
^t Minnanthu) in A.D. 1233.6 Jeyyapwat established a forest monastery (at Pwazaw) in 
A.D. and dedicated a large number of Burmese slaves? and in the next year he again dedicat¬ 
ed 750 pay of land.8 We have seen how the monks had protested and won against King 
KJacwci when he took the above lands as a sequel to his confiscation of religious lands after 
'ri:- a.-jccssion. Minnathu® and Pwazawto the east of Pagan and MyinmiB ' and Anein‘3 in 
oa district wer6 the centre s of these forest monasteries. They were not confined to the 
\ C; : areas alone. Some of them appeared even in the capital city of Pagan. As mentioned 
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above, we find that these so-called forest-dwellers were not practising drannakaugam ns tlieir 
name suggests. They lived in big monast eries and had big estates in support of their 
es^aj3l ishmen ts. The way they enlarged their estates and their connivance ai the thinking of 
intoxicants were by no mearts in keeping with the Vinqyo,. 

The fores t monasteries, like other monasteries received enormous gifts of land from 
lay d evotees, but they added to it by purchase. An inscription' dated A.D. !248 gives a 
series of'such purchases for the forest monastery of Mahakassqpa. In A.D. 1242, 330y?-;n’ at 
Jliruinndn were purchased in 1242 for 700 ricajs of silver, i.e. a little over two ticals per 
Eightynine pay at Santon and fifty five pay at Mlocsa (both in Kynuksc district) were 
bought at fifteen ticals of silver pay in A.D. 1244. Two years later, 3332/x'M’at Thipesyan 
(Shvvebo district) belonging to the Saw Kanlu people were bought at a tical per/avr. Another 
101-0 pr/y from the same people were also bought at the same price. A hundred viss of 
copper was the price for another 500 pay. In A.D. 1248, 1000 pay ^eit Plonpla were bought 
at two ticals per pay. This inscription also records that the monastery received many more 
thousands of pay from various donors. When the Reverend Car,lima bought some land (the 
exact acreage is not given) in A.D. 1249 the price was : 

khwak So rwd Jd Ic phag sd nwCi la khajse khurhac !iir77n!k;wa:' pkyan r/d dhau 
- Ihwani sale'P ■ 

fifty.(viss of) copper, (only) one (from a pair of) yoke bullocks, one o\ (for) 
beef, seven pots of liquor and five pieces of cloth. 

It seems that both parties to the transaction or at least the buyers of the land sat down to a 
feast.when the bi-’siness was over. The feast for which one whole, ox and seven pots of liquor 
were reserved must, have been'a fairly big one. Probably the feast wa.s in proportion to the 
importance of the. transaction; because when two inonks of Makdkassapa's establishment 
bought fifty pay of land, they spent only live and a half viss of copper for siy phuiwsdphuiw’'^ 

- the price of liquor and the price of meat. This practise of feaslingat the oiul of a transaction 
became popular from the middle of the 13th century onvvards.' ’it became in.sreasingly so 
after the fall of Pagan until about A.D. 1500.^ For example, in ,A,D. 1269 when Narasenkrarn 
bought lands from Pyarnklo kUi Luifi Safy Canasiddhi and Na Yon San it was recorded at 
the end of the transaction as : 

// 7 suiw Pyamkla iuiw kuiw mliy phuiw piy so akha In sampyan kalan su khapan 
sa luiw kuiw Ihyafi asi amrari hil riiy iif ja/d kan puiii ihnk nwd id sai) 1 koii siy 
uiwkjwk 10 cd sok piy e, ji Ihuiw rhaw akhd cd sok so su kd Pran Khwaii 7 yok 
Ij l^a Canli / yok // Canii sd P/a Khan Pha 1 yok // Ida Krarn Sail sd akri 
arai cum Saw akri anai alurd hi kuiy 

When Pyamkla and party were given the price of the land, all iht hearing aiid 
seeing (i.e. witnessing) sanipyun and kalan (were given a feast) by llie side of the 
brick trough of the reservoir where a gelded bull and ten pots of liquor were 
eaten and drunk. Among those who ate and drunk were presciu '’urn Khwafi,0 
Pi a Conti, Na Kliaii Flia son of iSa Canii^ both elder and ycuingff sons of 
Jda Krum San and all Saw old and young. 
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Even when a pay of land was bought (in A.D. 1270), the price included a pot of liquor and 
money for meat. I In A.D. 1277, the trustees of the Minnanthu monastery 
dedicated by Minwaing Phwd Jdquw , queen-grandmother of Tar.ukpjiy bought one 
tiioQsand pny of land from ^he S«vv (.S'dfljv). Expenses incurred including thaman phiiiw sjy 
pindw sd phuiw - the price of cooked rice, the price' of liquor, the price of meat given in a 
feast to the Sdaw was fifty four ticals of silver.2 . Thus, the “forest dwellers’' enlarged their 
estates by buying up land especially in ^ webq where the prices were low. To'mark 

the successful end of their transactions, they gave feasts, where intoxicating drinks were 
amply served. This sort of feast became fairly widespread towards the end of 
Among these foreshdwellers the most frequently mentioned thera was Mahdkassgjiq who 
perhaps was the leader of this new group in the Ordej. 

Mahdkassapa was first mentioned iiran inscription dated A.D. 1225 when he received 
the dedication of land, slaves and cattle made by King Ndtqninyd and his sister Man Lha^ 
Mahdkassapa was then already a famous ihera at Myinmu in l\£onyy/a.district. Perhaps 
Myiiimu was then the.centre of thes?j “forest-dweller.s” and Mahdkassapa was theirjead(5r 
on account of v/hose venerablencs.s they received much support from important people oTthi 
period. Mahdkassapa'z attempt to open a branch of his monastery at the capital ci ty of 
Pagan, was'successful because in A.D. 1233 a forest monastery v/as built at Minnanthu, and 
'another in A.D, 1236 at Pwazaw, both on the eastern side of Tagan. By, A.D. 1237, 
_Mahdkassapa'’‘S name was mentioned side by side with two other, prominent thera 
of tlie city as v/itnc.sses to a dedication by M'ahdsai n an^ an important minister of 
the tirrie.'‘ The two thera were Dhamfiiaski and Subhutic anda who were probably away in 
Ceylon between 1237 and 1243. /\s these tv/o thera undoubtedly desired th e purificati on of 

liic Order on Sinh-alese lines, it is most probable that they were .much alarmed at the appear¬ 
ance of and his neyv_jclim^^ at the capital and so hastened to Ceylon for 

inspiration and help5. An inscription dated A.D.1242 found among the old pagodas south 
of K.uinb in Kyaukse district contains evidence of further activities oi MahdkasJopafi It said 
that he established a monastery there. Perhaps he v/as able to extend his influence to the 
most prosperous area of theTag an empire while his two rivals were away in Ceylon. In the 
meanwhile, he was able to enlist the support of Prince Kahkasu, half brother of Ndlo?hnyd. 
On the death of the prince hi.s v/ife added a building in memory of her beloved husband lb 
his establishraent at Mirianthu.7 According to Fuji sidcri (? General) Sattyd's inscription 
(A J3.1244) wltich records the construction of a monastery, a bollo.w pa*^da and a sitting 
image of the .Buddha four cubits high, the Mahdkassapa establishment'"was located just 
outside arhiy pran takhd^ - the Eastern Gate ofJhe..City.j. In that establishment, the Most 
Roi verend Mahdkassapa used the monastery built by Princess Moh Lha9 as his resid^nCLS. It 
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was in'that year A.D. 1244 that had a land ^dispute with the Cakraw of the 

Frontier Guard at Chipton 2 (? oh the north east of Kyaukse district). The land originally 
belonged to the grandfather of Mahdk assapa, V/e have shown above that 

from A.D.1248, Mahdkassapa began-to buy thousands of pay of land mostly in Shwebo and 
Chindwin districts. His organization was new and therefore he probably must have felt that 
it needed the support of a landed in terest although he. recerved many gifts of land during the 
years A.D.1247-83 and A,D;1272.4 It seems that he ^d between A.D.1272 and A.D.1278. 
After 1272 the name AT'c/zd/cfl.s'JGpa was used only to denote his establishment5 and in 1278 
there was; a new thera at his establishmenfalthough his name is not mentioned.6 Thus the 
life Mahdkassapa from the-time, wheiihe was already a famous thera in the tiiik - outlying 
districts of Chindwin • in about A.D. 1225' to his growing popularity in khanun - 
the central districts of Kyaukse/ Myingyan and Minbu in about A.D. 1235-40 till his 
death between A.D. 1272-8,- clearly .shows us how the forest-dwellers grew 
ioTiumber and popularity to such dimensions as to be considered a major force almost equal 
in strength to the orthodox group: who at that time fervently tried to maintain their ground 
with help from Ceylon. It took two more centuries to have a clear cut answer in favour of 
orthodoxy. Although the;^evidence is meagre it is possible to connect these drahmvdsi or 
forest-dwellers under A/aAd/cai'.s’npfl v/ho bought land in 'outlying districts to strengthen their 
position and who accepted for themselves yamnmkd aphyaw^J - a sweet liquor from palm juice, 
and allowed their devotees to indulge in grand feasts where liquor and meat were plentiful, 
with Aran or Ari of whom the chronicles, tliougiit poorly. 

We will first of all deal with the epigraphic evidence concerning Arah, In an inscrip¬ 
tion dated A.D. 1213 a donor records his deeds of merit as follows : 

I ! sap it 100 than, ruy, thmafi thak plan than, ruy, Aran d Ihii ejjnuy purhd le san 
Argfj tuiw, rhiy\ khuiw ciy hu ruy piy Jnik <?, // riy twari 1 khu tin e, // kau Hu e, // 
kathiiin pac e,ll pahsakd achu. 10 piy (^Jl^d rahan mu c taryd u nd e,//8 

One hundred aliTisbp_wls filled with cooked rice full to the brim were given to 
the Aran. A silver image of the Lord was also given to the reverend Aran to 
worship. One well was (dug). One tank was (made). Kathina (robe) was 
given, Ten pahsakd (robes) were also (given). My son was ordained a monk.. 
We listened to the First Sermon (Dhammasakka). 

This is the earliest mention of the in the inscriptions and unfortunately this extract 
gives no information as to their belies and practices. Another inscription me.ntio.n3 that 
two Aran called An Cuik Sah and Na Can Sah quarrelled for ov/iiership of land in A.D. 
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■:22v.'t That some hvc pay of land at Myingontaing in Ky an I«e district were bought with th© 
permission of an Aran wlio was also a judge of theft cases is recorded in an ascription dated 
A.D. 1273,2 Wc also find one Aran to'be the father of a Pagan slave in an inscription dated 
A.D, 12753 and that Aran Picafi's brother-in-law was a headman in Shwebo_district in 
another inscription of A.D.1280.-'f This is all we know about th^Arafi. Anyhow itsupports the 
Kheory that the Aran or Arahavasi wou jclon^ monks appeared in the early decades of the 13tli 
century in such places as Pagan and Shwebo and Kyaukse districts. Burma was not alone 
in having these Arafihdvdri monks during the 13th arid 14th centuries. Inscriptions 
of Rama Gamhef~{A.D. 1298) and P^at Pd Ten (A.D. 1406) bear witness to the- existence 
of ardnnavdsi monks during those centuries at Snkhodaya (Siam) too.® • 

According to the chronicles, the Ari were in existence in the 10th and llth cen- 
tufies at Pagan and were non-Buddhists. Various theories have been proposed as to their 
origin. Some, connected Them with Tantric Buddhism'' on the strength of finding some_waB 
paintings at Abhayratana temple (Myjhpaga'hys'f Bhura:surhchu and Nandamaiina temples 
(Minnanthu) and held that “ the character of all these paintings tallies exactly with oral 
tr<Tdiiion...about-the Ari practices.’' Professor C, Diiroiselle uses an jnscripdon9 found near 
Nandamarifia temple to illustrate the above statement. The inscription is dated A.D. 1248 
and it irientions tlu-U the monks were provided with fermented spirits and morning 
and evening meals. On thiV evidence alone we are more inclined to say that 
the Ari existed not in the llth but in the- 13th century. Although these Ari allowed 
certain lapses in the they v/ere definitely not as debased as the chronicles allege. 

Wc find no evidence of anything unusual in their practices that the orthodox monks would 
not have done in those days except tha.t they allowed some tjXDks at their feasts. Therefore 
it is very doubtful that the wall paintings mentioned above have anything to do with the 
Ari and “it seems unnecessary to search in India for the explanation of young Biirman 
heresy." 10 The cleriyatjon of the word Ari ofifers another problem. U Tin connected 

Ari ariya/cind therefore is of opinion that Ari is the general name for all monks and 
C, Duroiselle adopted this viev/.H Dr Ba Han supported thein.'^ Professor F. M. Tin 
contradicted them by connecting Ari with rira/m/Zen (forest-dwcller.) ^ ^ As we have noticed 
above, old Burmans usved ariya in its complete form and therefore Ari is not the short form 
o( ariya: It is more likely that it has been shortened from dramika. But old Burmans were 
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in favour of using^/c7n than to signify forest-dv/ellers. We consider thatth?? Ad of 
the chr onic les arc the arahnavasi or taw kIon monks of the 13th century and therefoii3 
misplaced by the chroniclers in the .10th century. They were by no means depraved. W© 

. have followed the rise and spread of this r^ew group of the Order through out the life of 
Mq hakassa ^a who seems to have been their legden and possibly the founder. Another aspect 
of the Order which is.quite different from the Order in modern is the presence of 

bhikkhum_. 

The Order in Burma to-day allows no woman in it and tradition says that this begun 
from A.D.456 but the inscriptions of our period yield some eyidence on tliC: strength of 
which it is possible to revise the above tradiFion. Female ascetics in the Order v/ere called 
bhikkhuni and we find the mention of bhikkhuni among the lists oJ Fsia.v.c.s, in two inscriptions 
dated A.D. 1236.1-• The only reason for their presence among the slaves must have beeo 
because they were born of of slave parents and though their ma sters had been kind enough 
to allow them to be orda ined , they would become slaves again if and when they left the 
Order„ Very often, we find n )onks _called by their lay names. If if. is a bhikkhuni she 
would in some cases be called by her lay name with a prefix or its variants Vih,. Uin^ 
Uim, L^?^nd_L^ In an inscription dated A.D. 1196 among the names of five church dygiiF 
tari^ as witnesses to a_de(^catmn we find th© name of the Reverend Uiw Fam bhikkimni 
which comes second.^ One inscription fropi Pin Sekkalampa, near Venangyym.og, Magwe 
: d istrict mentions that a Sajigltaihera Uiw.^ram San dedicated sonie slaves to .the pag^a 
in. AT). 1215.3 As an e lder a.mong'the monks woiilo be addressed phun m.lat sd - 
rdost reverend, so we find a- bhikkhuni addressed as phim mlai so Uih TaH ^Sany~""T'hSi^ -was 
also phim mlat so Uiw Chi Taw 6 who must have been qmt^, b. 'popu\B.i bhikkhuni. V/heii 
Princess Aem v Lai^y srA':fyiT2'6T built a holbw pagoda and ©.nshrined .relics in it e-ight church 
dignitaries were present to recite the ^ritta and Ui, Chi Taw was among them.® Perhaps it 
was this Ui Chi Taw who was mentioneSlrr A.,D.1279 as the head of a moj^stery where a 
certain land transaeffon was rnadeo7 Such names a LumphSM, as two wit¬ 

nesses to'TTAiedlcation in A.p.l266 also suggests that-they were bhikkhum.^- Another 
interesting piece of evidence is that in an inscription dated A.DT267, .a female dono r 
mentions certains lands as 

ha pha Klacwd rhankri ha kuiw rahan mu pe so akha nhuik pe so !qy//9 

These lands were given to me by rny father the great king Klacwd when Iw 

(allowed me to enter) the Order, 


This donor perhaps quitted the Order and got married after which she made a series of 
dedications including the above lands. On the reverse face of the inscription she said: 
“After havivg painted the hollow pagoda my lah - hus-band the Prince, 
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dedicated the following slaves.”! This strongly suggests that, the donor 
was a daughter of King who was once a bhikkhuni . Thus although tfie 

Uadttioii says that there were 'no~ bhikkhum since A.D. 456, we have evidence s of their 
presence even in the latter half of the 13th century. It is a pity, that modern Bjirmans- 
are not as liberal minded aj/their ancestors of Pagan.^ The lasfimportant personally among 
the monks o[ om period h _^0pzdmiik v/ho went to China on a peace, mission in 
7\.D. 1275. ——- 

When we discussed the Mon^l invasion of the 13th century, we mentioned that 
Disapraniuk rendered his kin g anJ c oup trvTroimrtant service by going over to Peking,, as an 
ambassador from Tgn(]<:pliy..md successfully pursuadii^ the Great_J_Chan to withdraw his 
forces from 13 arm a. In token of gratitude the king gave him eTglat hundred j^ay bf laind (four 
hundred at Hanlan and another four hundred at KramiCi) together with slaves and cattle. All 
these lands, slaves and. cattle, i7m?/7;Y7;7?//A-. dedicated to'T^nnpwn/ rap cct/-lhe pagoda at the 
Turner’s Quarter (Mingalazedi). Then he'^'^uITra^ great archway'to the shrine. He also 
built a cdsantuik-^itp^] buiTd Tng, which was lefc unhnislied, probably due to the growing 
political troubles ol the time- But the good monk was optimistic. He said that his relatives 
might be able to finish it with the timber he had got from the ciu^en and other niii££l.l3.PTPiy 
gifts from various donors. As regards his rnission to China, il ls the first known instance of 
a Buddhist nionk in Burma taking a serious interest in politics. The general attitude was to 
remain aloof from the political sphere. But as his intervention was. in the name of peace, .to; 
avert unnecessary bloodshed, and to put a stop to a war, it is possible that his colleagues did 
not have any serious objection to his “ meddling” in politic s, which was not the Gusmess of 
a monk. .Plis mission was a clipl ojTiatic^ >uccess although short-lived, as^ further negp.tjations 
with China broke down on the as.^^hiatipn of .Trav//c;7//j.'. Later kings p.f,,B.uxnia often, sent 
monks on peace missions, but we must remember that Disaprdmuk was one of the very first 
in this field. 

in conclusion, we have seen that the Order in our period was divided into two camps, 
and that they existed side by side in peacC, There were ixXs'o 'hhikkhuni right down to- tire 
end pfThe empire. Of the aforesaid two camps the first was for orBiodgxy... and wanted the 
puiif]cation~oTtlie Order on. Sinhalese lines, the second was that of gnumavqsi who 
allowed certain lapses in tlie K/nr/j-vp In spite of the first group’s endeavour to counteract 
the groy/ing pogmlanty of the latter, by sending missions and study gpoups to-Ceyl.Qn, and 
bringing back Sinhalesey/z.^fra and .monjes to Pagan, we find that the aratiPiuvosi had a great 
deal of popular support. Perhaps; it was so because they represented, indigenops ■ thought 
appealing direct to Burmese iiaticmalism or perhaps their tenets were easier to follow. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RELIGSOUS. BUILDINGS-.■ 


TPIE OLD BURMANS were zealous supporters of the Rclljdon who spent lavishly on the • 
cons^ruj^Lqa^apijnajr^e^iajx^^ rel^^gus^jsjl^es. Wiien these buildings 

vTere completed hud ca|tie and jJ^yigS, were*given for their support. Many interest¬ 

ing ‘^ccounts^of Pagan arcbeen writtenl, so our primary concejrxi here is to give 
the story of these co nstrue dons. 

A suitable site was selected and.the hrst measiira.-was to put up. imiuin-nn enclosure 
2 yalL A donor in A.D. 1192 selected a site just beside a re ;Sery pir at' Aniaiinmd inclosed 
it with ut ti plu so ianiuin^-n wall entirely of bricks, for the construction of a big and pleasant 
monastery. Another donor spent 10,000 ticals ofadver on building a monastery, a hollow 
plgbEalind a wall around them^. An inscfipion of A.D, 1248 mentions that the wall alone 
(c6sra"total of 432f ticals of silver.'^ It must have been a fairly large enclosure wall as the • 
establishment contained two jii onaster ies, a library and a hollovr-pagoda with t^ur entraiice|e 
Some of the enclosure vvajJa were circular^ but usually, they were re^mgulm* oT* square as 
they are referred to as iantuih 4 ^n^aknh ^-four sid.&d-walls, complete with iamkkaniuk- door^s 
and gatewa^s^® These 'enclosures wmre necessary rAOt only to distiaguh^h feriToit^&e from • 
its^sllffaundings but also to protect th®, buildings from -fire. A donor'ih A.tfri262 called his; 
enclosure tan[uin - Perhaps this was .because he saw the whole city 

of Pagan burnt to ashes in A.D. 1225.8. Therefore when .he founded an. esta.bIishment°’'Ee" 
felt that it ought to have adequate protection from fire, Some donors • built nhac 

thap^- ~ doub le encl osures. The inner one was for shidBe.&^and the outer one was usually for 
monasteries. In one case as much as twenty houses w.ere built for Sometimes a 

banyan tree grown from a seed imported from would also be enclosed by a 

magmfleient wall.' ^ There were also walls macTeAf stoned - 



1-. A few of them are': G. H. Luce.*' '‘The Greater Temples of Rangoon”, II, 16.9-78; “The 
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Within the wSill cankrami - aplatform, wais issads, M6st often it was the foi m datioa 
of a hollow - or sdid-pagoda although there were exceptions when it was merelya proin eiiad e 
adjoining a monastery, V/alking seems to be the only form of physical exercise befitting a 
gentle Tilpnk2. In A.D. 1236 when Ajp-paf s wife, made a platform adjoining her monastery 
she enumerated the cost as follows:. brscks from two kihis of 60' ticass of silver, cartage 22 
ticals, bringing io the timber, probably for the roofing, 6 ticals.3 We have seven instaiaces4 
where it is meotionerl that the pla.tfo.rm of the hollow-pagoda was made in the shape of a 
kakda pot. Perhaps this refers to the plinth at the base of the. platform., 

Awas built on sxich a platform. The'word/cw 1s clearly from Pali guha -Q. c^'© 
and therefore it is a hollow-pagoda made in imitation of a natural cave. Some ku. had four 
g.atevvays and tJius acquired the name ofIii.side a four sided ku there were 
always four images of the. Lords^ placed back to back in the centre, representing the four 
Buddhas of this p.ie.sent kappa. The centre block around which the images were 
placed was the relic chamber where scairadhdtuf--tho bodily relics, were enshrined. 
The walls of the kii would be painted either with khlyu p ano - floral 
designs or ~ pictures of the Lord, In one case as many as 14619 were 

painted. ^0 Some had scenes from tbe /d'/G/aT;’^ A/cu thus painted would be known as_/ctl 
prok^^ - variegated cave. Athwat ~ the spires of these ku, v/sre usually made of copper*^ 
v/eighing from about forty viss-^4 to one hundred and thirtyl5 and were gildeddS Above the 
athwat there was the thi - umbrella, soraetiroes made of gold and studded with precious 

gems, 12 

Ceii is another type of pagada but unlike the ku it is solid i.fA struoture.. <To build a 
cell firstly a plat.fGi'ra had to benrade in muoh the same manner as for erecting a ku, Onehad 
the plinth in the form of ukalasa potJ-8 The f-’lowing extract from, an insciiptipn dated 
A.D. 1227 gives us a rough idea of what -sort of relics were ensli.nricd in a Ceii. 
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Hjeti dhapand so akhd kd //=// Sakarac 589 khu Mdgha saniwacchuir // Plasuiw 
la chan 14 ryak Puttahu niy, d // purhd skhih sari rad hat taw jj non taw akhak 
nhah pin so purhd // rhuy rdh swan so purhd // my rah swan so purhd // phan plu 
so purhd 11 chan cway amrutiy plu so purhd Jj tdnclku plu so purhd // ly mhya 
so dhat tdw // chaiipu taw khapsim so kuiw // rhuy camakhan fiuy camokhan le 
khdh luik ejl rhuy thf nuy thi le chon luik e, // rhuy pok 2 nuy pok ;2 // rhuy tan- 
chon nuy tanchofi tui\y phlan le pucaw luik e, // ly suiw so ratond phlap dhapand 
ruy ut nhan phway e, // phway pri so kd ahkatiy nhan rup nat athu' 2 saphlan 
achan akray plue e,//. ^ 

/ 

On Wednesday 22 Dec. 1227, (the followinging) are enshrined in the ceiiya: the 
bodily relics of the Lord; the image of the Lord made from the branch of the 
sacred banyan tree;.^the image of the Lord cast in silver; the image of 
the Lord made of crystal; the image of the Lord made of ivory bezoar; 
and the image , of the Lord made of sandal-wood. (Underneath) 
all these relics, and images are spread gold cushions and silver cushions 
and images are topped with gold umbrellas and silver umbrellas. Perched 
rice of gold, parched rice of silver, gold chandeliers and silver chan¬ 
deliers are also offered. When these gems are enshrined, the (relic chamber) 
is closed with bricks. After this v/onderful and magnificent figures of a'eva and 
various beingsiare made with stucco. 

Another forni of pagoda is.From such ' information as v/e have from the 
inscriptions, it is very difficult to state the difference in shape or style between cell and ^ 

■ puihuiw. It was also a solid pagoda with the same form of spire as ku. The term puthuiw 
is also used for miniature pagodas for enshrinement, made of gold, silver, ivorj^ sandalwood, 
etc.3 We also find mention ot puthuhs> ni^ - the red pagoda and puthuiw prok5 - the vari“ 
©gated pagoda. These names impl^ that these pagodas were painted either in one colour or 
in many colours. They were not entirely white or gold as a modern pagoda. 

The houses for the monks were called /c/n;? and if it was built of brick it was known 
as kuld klon^ - the Indian monastery. Most of the monasteries however were built of v/Ood 
with sac 'hay muiw'i - thatch roof or mwan khon ta ewari^ - high and grand roof. In some 
cases the monastery would be profusely decorated and painted so that it would be known, by 
the name of kloh prok^ - the variegated monastery or pgnpu kloh'^ti _ monastery with wood 
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carvings. The kuld klofi were usually adorned with such decorations and extension as 
civ/diyr’l flame pediments ” over doorways and windows, prasat^ - mwKx'plc, roofs, chan 
wah^ - '‘elephant entrance ” i.e. porch, uchak-^ - front extension, tulikS (Old Mon : dirlec 
.'///•Avc)-? assembly hall and pwat - polished pillars. Buildings such as sim{sfma)~ 

the ordination hall', piiaka fuik ~ library, dhammasd - preaching hall, tanchoh - rest house, 
rarap ~ aims house, kappiyakuti - store house, etc. were built near the monasteries. 

For the delails of such constructions it would not be superfluous to give a contem¬ 
porary account. The establishment described below' was founded by the great .minister 
Anantusdra and his wife and was completed on 17 Dec. 1223, 

fjiy Ainand man so kdn arap nhiiik-kdIjmyd cwd so than pan ti Ihyah klon aram 
cuik lot ruyji iit-ti phi so tantuin le nhac thap ram lai ruy, // iantuih twan nhuik kd 
kalasd uiw ayoii nhafp tu so tan, tay cwd so cankrarr) ihak ku le tan eJIku dhainand 
so aklid nhuik-kd!Isariradhat-tdw than, so taneikd krwacjlihuiw apa kd phan plu so 
krwac // fhiiiw apa kd taneikd nf plu so krwac // thuiw apa kd. my plu so // thtii]\f 
apa kd rimy mu ruy, ratand ti amyak khat so // thuiw apa kd chart eway plu so // 
tlnnw apa kd kriy ni plu so // thuiw apa kd klok plu so puthuiw Ij thuiw twan than 
pd so II rimy camakhan 11 huy camakhan 11 rhuy pole 2 H duy pok 2 // vhuy tanchonH 
duy tanchoh tiiiw^ phlafp pujd\(’ ruy^ .than, luik. e, // klok puthuiw kuiw kd chiy riy 
ruy, kriy khrah nhart, kbak e, 11 athwat kd rhuy thwat plu e, H athwat- ihak-kd rhuy 
thi chok e, H rhuy thi kuiw kd piilay santd chway e\ // athwat ok rhuy, kd puchuiw 
7 thap Ihwant c, // puchuiw thak-kd rhuy kyaktahuiy khat e, 11 rhuy 30 swan so rhuy 
purhd 7 klui 11 huy 50 swan so huy purhd 1 khu // klok phld plu ruy\ rhuy ran riy 
so purhd / khu 11 rhuy thi duy thi iuiw, le chon c, 11 thuiw suiw, so athu tlm sa 
phlah, plu ruy, dhumand e, H kil twah kd purhd skhin chahpu'liymyaknhd plu ruy, 
ratand fi tok pa chan kray ciy e, 11 ku arain twari nhuik-kd myd cwd so purhd 
chahpu le plu e, H Jdt ha ryd le afah, atay riy e, // lea thwat tanchd panthyan lak 
iwan kliin piy ruy, khiit so kriy kd 37 bisd g huih 4 klya'p 11 khiit so yut so kriy kd 
7 hisd 9 klyap // apri khan) so kriy kd bisd 40 // 7 buiy 5 klyap // 
rhuy sd wad so 39 klyap 3 mat 11 pratd ran kd 159 klyap wad e, H iy suiw^ 
so ratand phlad, ku thwat kuiw' tok pa ciy e, 11 pitakat sun'i.purd so 
■ iryd apurd le plu e, // tryd nd- am, so parisat taka can wan cun, sa nhd 
klok ut ti phway, sa sdyd cwd so dhammasd le pine e, 11 tryd haw rd rhuy panlad le 
plu e, II panlah ihak~kd rhuy thi le chok e, 11 athak phlah, kd pit an le chan e, // 
nirohan kuiw iuiw so sutdw taka tuiw, chiimha kharn cirn,^so nhd skhin thera niy 
rd sdyd cwd so klod kri Ic plu e, II tantuin tac thap so apa wankyan kd sdsand 
kuiw khyar ruy, stah kyad, so skhin ariyd tuiw, niy dm, so nha. myd cwd so klon 
!e acan plu c' 11 skhin ar'iya iuiw riy khyamsd dm, so hhd iitti phway, so riy twan 
le id e, II iii-ti phway, so 4 thoh, kan letu e Harhiy, plan, kd lean kri le 2 chan, ide, 
riy wah dm, so nhd plwan nhah, tala le atan, atay plu e, 11 riy kdn apd wankyan kd 
uron le cuik e, 11 thuiw klon apa kd liymyaknhd Id Id so sutuaw taka Uniy so // 


I ri. (,.:|F PI. 153a'’ PI. 164F6, PI. 205-\ Pi. 234’p). 246^, PI. 283^, PI. 285^, PI. 288T PI. 307cS,'‘ 
1 PI PI. 165b5. PI. 234>6, PI. 28212, PI. 283S, is, p|. 285 Pi. 288'’, PI. 2917, PK 3I3a5, PI. 382?-, 
Pi. 428^1 

2. Pi. 64^-. PI. 246‘ ■ 

Id. 164^5. 'i-i, Pl.234"5 (/,7//hy/A), PI. 2836 (uttiwak) 

5 PI. 28-6 
(., Pi. i47a'i 
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ip so H ryap so U alui'w ra cifriy so nha H tan, iay cwa so taniuifi twafi nip cahu 
thii sa phlan, chan kray tha lyak w sdyd cwd so ianchon kri le pin <?, // ihuin' anok 
phlan, kd alhu piy luiw so sutaw iuiw, aJhii piy dm, so fihd // mray mrani cwu so ut 
carap /^ plu e, fj iy nd klon.nhuik hiy, so // purhd tryd sanghd tuiw, khyamsa dm, 
so nhd 11 pran oca nhuik kd // ut nhon, mray mrarn cwd phway, so kappiyakutiy le 
plu e, II alup oklwah le myd cn'ff ihd piy e, // Uymyaknhd Id Id so sii tuiw-, riy aluiw 
ra dm, so nhd H ut nhah, mray mrorri cwd phway, so riy twan le tii e, // iy nihya so 
anhac mod nham plu so konmhu khapsim sa kd // sdsand anhac ^0 )() mlok on uui 
rac dm, so nhd H ad ary ad myd cwd plu sale // - // ly anhac mod nham plu so 
konmhu khapsim so kuiw // anhac kuiw cd okha mlad, mlay plu phd roc dm, so 
nhd H tanlan Ihgn dm, so nhd H purhd tryd nhuik sardput // chimi H kwaid pan 11 
ma prat tad rac dm, so nhd // son kharr'i so skhid ariya tuiw, kuiw chwam pan lap 
klwan rac dm, so nhd H anhac mod nhani Ihu so H ..d 

At this place ('around) the tank called Amand (Minantlui), (we) planted 
many toddy palms in a monastery compound. (VVe) then enclosed 
it within two walls made of brick and within (these) walls upon a 
fine platform (the plinth of v/hich) is in the shape of a kolasd pot, (wo. 
constructed a hollow-pagoda. Vv^ien enshrining (that) hoilow-pagoda, (we) 
vcncased the. relics of the Holy Body in a sandalwood casket and put it within a 
crystal casket, (then) a red sandalwood casket, a gold (casket), a silver {casket), 
a gilt and jew'elled (casket), an ivory (casket), a red copper (casket) and (lastly) 
within a stone (miniature) pagoda. (Moreover, we) offered reverently and set 
therein cushions of gold,.cushions of silver, parched rice of gold, parched rice of 
silver, gold chandeliers and- silver chandeliers. As for the stone (miniature) 
pagoda, it was painted and criss-crossed with copper wire. The spire was made 
of gold. Above the spire (we) set up a gold umbrella, hung with pearks and corah 
(VVe) 'Wrapped (the whole miniature pagoda) up to the spire with seven folds of 
cloth an.d on the cloth was stamped the gold seal of Kyaktanuiy. There was a 
gold image of the Lord cast of thirty (ticals) of gold, a silver image of the Lord 
cast of fifty (ticals) of silver and a gilt image of the Lord made of marble. Over 
these also (we) spread gold and silver umbrellas. (We) enshrined all these various- 
things. In the (chamber) of the hollow - pagoda, (we) made four images of the 
Lord placed back to back and thus each facing a cardinal point and (ahso) made 
them shine wondrously v/ith gems. Many (more) images were placed (around) 
the walls. (On the walls) were beautifully painted the (scenes from) five hundred 
jdtaka.'^ (For adorning) the spire of the hollow - pagoda with an ornament (we) 
weighed and cut off into the hands of the coppersmith forty seven viss, eight 
buih^ and four ticals of copper; seven viss and nine ticals v/ere lost in (the course 


, I, PI. 73S-5I. See also ZB/?.?, XXVI, i, pp. 55-6. 

1. Later donors in ihe'r zeal white washed the walls so the paintings are now no more. 

3. To-day there is ho intermediary msa.vure between tical and viss. The meaning of the word hitih or buty 
is unknown. According to this inscription 10 ticals made I huih i\nd probably JO/)///// made I viss i.-; 
100 ticals made I viss. Perhaps the word comes from pahi. According to R.C Temple; '‘Nole.s on the 
Development of Currency in the Far East ” lA, XXVl/1, 102-10, 5 ticals made I boh. 
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of the work) and the net (weight of the spire) was forty viss, seven buiy and five 
ticals. The amount of sterling gold included was thirty nine deals and three 
quarters and of liquid quick silver one hundred and fifty nine ticals. With all 
these precious things (we) caused the spire of the hollow - pagoda to shine. (We) 
also made (a copy) of the Three PitakS - the accumulation of the Law. Where 
the congregation of those who would listen to the Law might assemble, (we) 
made a pleasant hall of the Law built of stone bricks. At the place for preach¬ 
ing the Law, i^we) made a gold throne. Above the throne, (we) set up a gold 
umbrella and above it also (we) made a canopy. A large and pleasant monastery 
—the residence of our Lord the Elder also was made, where all good people desir¬ 
ing nirvana might receive instruction. In the surrounding place outside the inner wall 
(we) also made a row of monasteries where our Lords practising piety out of love 
for the Religion might abide. That our noble Lords might be at ease for water, 
a well also was dug and built of bricks. A square tank built of bricks was also 
(made). To the east a large tank also was (made) with two levels. That the 
water might enter, pipes and troughs also were beautifully made. All around 
the tank, a garden w,as created. Outside the monastery within a fine enclosure 
(we) made a large and pleasant tanchon - vest house, magnificently (decorated) 
with all socts of figures, where all good people coming from the four quarters 
might be at liberty to stay, to sleep or to stand. West of it (we) also made a? 
pefmanent car^ap - alms house, of brick where good people wishing to give alms 
might give their alms. On the outskirts of the city (we) also made a store house 
buil); solidly of brick. For the comfort of the Lord, the Law and the Order who 
are in this monastery (we) have left there many-aittendants. In order that all the 
people coming from the four quarters might fulfil their wants, (we) also dlig a 
well solidly built of brick. In order that all these good deeds made by (us) - the 
loving pouple, may last through out the 5000 years of the Religion, (we) made 
many arrangements. In order that repairs be continuously done on our behalf, 
that (the premises) may be cleansed, that regular offerings of food, oil-lights, betel 
and flowers be always made to the Lord and the Law and the rice alms be given 
to the patient noble Lords, (we) - the loving couple, dedicated the following 
- ^ (slaves). 

The establishment as seen to-day looks like the plant shown on the next page. 

Princess Acawkrwan, daughter of King Uccand and Queen SumliLla founded an establishment 
in A.D. 1248 at Minnanthu, Pagan, and left an interesting account of the expenditure on 
that work. The establishment consisted of a hollow - pagoda with four images of the Lord, 
a library with a complete set of the pitaka, a preaching hall, a big monastery with multiple 
roofs, a big brick monastery with front extension and an enclosure wall all around them. 
The expenditure was as follows; 

// apofi kri kd p!iwa}\ so kla so nuy kd 1747 pay 3 lum jf upon kri khwak kd 74 
pisd 11 upon kri puchuiw kd /13 than If apoh kri Au thwat lin so rhuy 23 kJyap // 
apon kri pratd 92 kiyap // apod kri capd 1S67\ H apon kri kwarnsi 2 kaduh 


1. The author is indcbicj to U Swe and his te.am of the Burma Historical Commission for this plan. 
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PLAN OF THE RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT AT AMANA, 
PAGAN, BY ANANDASURA AND HIS WIFE IN (A. D. 1223) 



N 


o WELL 


SQUARE TANK 


FILTER 


RESERVOIR 


nhan, 1160 lumljapon kri nrut ~ ~ —jjapoh kri chd 7k // apon kri ku thwat khut 
so kriy kdS6 bisdjl 0 // pitakat plu so kla so fiuy kd apon kri 2021 // apon kn 
chan 504| ^ Ifapon kri capa 2309J Hapon kri chd llOi ^/laponkri hrut^Y^ ^ // 
apon kri kwarnsi iQkadun nhan, 4870 jj apon kri calac klon hon plu so kla so nuy 
kd 15% k 4 turn jI apon kri khwak 8 bisd // apon kri puchuiw 68 than // apod 
kri capd 504 tan apon kri kwarnsi 22001j apon kri catuik plu so kla so fiuy kd 
215 klyap // 0 // apon kri Kuld kloh kri uchak plu so kla so khwak kd 306 bisd // 
huy kd 392 kill puchuiw' kd 45 than H 0 II apon kri tantuin plu so kla so nup 
kd432 \ i // khwak kd apon kri bisd 20 // apon kri lhan kfia Knwak 53 pisd // apon 
kri puchuiw 12 than // apon kri capd 182 tan HoHapon ten CuLamaniplu so kla so 
fiuy kd 44 k i II rhuy 3 lurn khra 11 apon kri khwak 13 bisd kriy 30 Ho Hapon kri 
Tanmhwam Kuld klon plu so kla so nuy kd 215 klyap H apon kri khwak kd 9 
bisd IH 

On the construction of the hollow - pagoda: 


Grand total of silver 

1747 

(ticals) 3 pay 

Grand total of khwak 

74 

viss 

Grand total of loincloths 

113 

pieces 

Grand total of gold (for the spire of the hollow-pagoda) 

23 

ticals 

Grand total of quick silver 

92 

ticals 

Grand total of paddy 

18674 

(baskets) 


1. PI. 16454-46. Sec also JBRS, XXVI, i. p. 57 and BRSFAP, II, pp. 369-70, n. 105. 
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Grand total of areca nuts . 

Grand total of black pepper 
Grand total of salt 

Grand total of copper (for the spire of the 
hollow-pagoda) 


2 kadun+\\6Q 
^ (?viss) 
7J(?viss) 

66 viss 


On the (copying) of the Pitaka : 

Grand total of silver 
Grand total of paddy 
Grand total of salt 
Grand total of black pepper 
Grand total of arcca nuts 


2037 (ticals) 

504-^ (baskets) 
110 (viss) 

^ (viss) 

10 kadufi + 4870 


On the repairing of the old monastery with “ flame pediments ” 


Grand, total of silver 
Grand total of khwak 
Grand total of loincloths 
Grand total of paddy 
Grand total of areca nuts 

On the building of the library : 
Grand total of silver 


15%\ ticals 4 lum 
8 viss 
68 pieces 
504 baskets 
2200 

m 

215 ticals 


On the building of the big brick monastery with front extension: 


Grand total of khwak 
of silver 
, , of loincloths 


306 viss 
392f (ticals) 
45 pieces 


On the erection of an enclosure wall: 

Grand total of silver 
Grand total of khwak 
Grand total of khwak on cart hire 
Grand total of loincloths 
Grand total of paddy 


432^ (ticals) 
20 viss 
53 viss 
12 pieces 
182 baskets 


On the construction of the Culdmani (pagoda): 

Grand total of silver > 

of gold 

Grand tot^l of khwak 
of copper 


44f (ticals) 

3 lum khra 
13 viss’ 

30 viss 
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On the building of the Tanmhwam brick monastery: 

Grand total of silver 215 ticals 

Grand total of khwak 9 viss 

One cannot help noticing that making a copy of the Pitaka was more costly than erecting a 
hollow-pagoda. In fact for less than one and a half the cost of the Pitaka a big monastery 
with “flame pediments’* could be built. The enclosure walls cost nearly as much as the 
monastery itself. As rice, salt, pepper, areca nuts and loincloths are mentioned in the cost, 
it seems thai workers were given free food and clothing during the constuction of the 
establishment. Another inscription (A.D. 1236) gi-^es a detailed account of wages and 
expenses. 

II panphay piy sa !e 4 klyap 11 ku riy so pankhi piy so le 7 // klon riy so pankhi 
piy so le 1‘20 11 rondy W4xy so 7 klyap 11 panpu piy ra so so purhasamd piy so 20 
tuik ram tin so 2 klyap 11 nan riy so rhuy 2 kJyap 11 kandpran sac phuiw 10 H ta 
tuin klok aphuiw kd 3 klap khway 11 ku klon tarnkhd muk cum, ankatiy phuiw kd // 
khwak 3 klyap so kd nuy 13 nwd 5 khu so nuy 20 H anak way so 5 klyap lafipan so 
riuy 5 klyap // pyd 62 tanak so kd pyd phuiw nuy 77 klyap H nwd nuiw, kd 248 
tanak H nwd nuw, aphuiw kd 25 klyap 11 sarwat phuiw kd capd 320 // klok ut 300 
so Cf rikhd capd 30 dhkatiy thoh khapisanpiy so capd 120 11 purdn rikhd capd 
140 11 pankhi rikl\d capd 54 tan 11 tacansah panpu rikhd capd 60 // capd aphuiw kd 
4 wh so 1 klyap swan sakd nuy hu mu kd 38 klyap hi e, H ku thwat kriy pisa khway 
so huy 3 klyap 11 rhuy li so huy 12 klyap H prata J klyap so le nuy 2 klyap H ku 
thwat lakkha piy so le fiuy \0 H sam phuiw nuy 10// klon randy thup lyok way so 
huy 20 II sac hah so lhan kha piy so huy 1011 chiy, than hahsapatd chun mliyphlu 
kyaktahuiy khrit karhkut khapah so e, aphuiw kd huy 50 // purhd ryap chay chu so 
le purhdsamd piy so le huy 10 pankhi piy so le huy 20 H pratd sah ply sa le 
pukhrah phyah 1 than khachi I than // purhdsamd piy so phyah man klyaw 1 than 
khacht 1 than 11 pankhi piy so pukhrah phyah 1 than khachi 1 than // laksamd 3 kip 
sole pukhrah khachi 30 // purdn 4 yok so piy sa le phyah 4 thah khachi 4 than // 
purhdsamd mrah 1 ci 11 purdn laksama mrah 1 ci 11 pukhrah phyah 2 thah khachi 
2 thah II cahkram Kuld kloh phway, so ut kd 2 phuiw // ut e, aphuiw kd huy 60 H 
lhah kha kd 22 klyap H cahkrarh sac ndh so lhan kha huy 6 klya^H tacah sah piy 
so lakkha kd huy 10 11 Kuld kloh tarhkhd plu so huy 1 klyap // tarnkhd khurh klok 
1 chu so kd huy 11 Kuld kloh phway, so purdn lakkha H Thah kha khwak 1 
khlap so huy 2 klyap 11 kwarhsi 1350 so huy 2 klyap H capd 4 tah so huy 1 klyap 

phyahphlu 1 thah so hUy 1 klyap // tarhkhd khurh klok .. so le huy . . klyap //I 

Given to the blacksmiths 4 ticals (of silver) 

Given to the painters who painted the ku 1 (ticals of silver) 

Gives to the painters who painted the kloh 120 (ticals of silver) 

For the purchase of rafters 7 ticals (of silver) 

1. PI. 971-29. See also BRSFAP, 11, 367-9, n. 105. 
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Given to the wood-carvers 

30 

(ticals of silver) 

Given to the image-makers 

20 

(ticals of silver) 

For painting the walls 

2 

ticals (of silver) 

For painting the ? shrine 

2 

ticals of gold 

Cost of wood for the ? out-house 

10 

(ticals of silver) 

Cost of a monolith 


ticals (of silver) 

Cost of plasters for doors and archways of the 



ku and the kloft is 3 cups of khwak at 

13 

(ticals) of silver 

For 5 cattle 

20 

(ticals) of silver 

For the purchase of powder 

5 

ticals (of silver) 

For trays 

5 

ticals of silver 

Cost of 22 ianak of honey 

77 

ticals (of silver) 

Cost of 248 tanak Q^ milk 

25 

ticals (of silver) 

Cost of mortar 

320 

(baskets) of paddy 

For 300 stone bricks 

30 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 

.Given to the pounders for crushing the plaster 

120 

(baskets) of ? store ^ paddy 

For the masons 

140 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 

For the painters 

54 

(baskets) of 7 store - paddy 

For the ? adzers and wood-carvers 

20 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 

Cost of paddy - 4 baskets at 

1 

tical (of silver) 

For bringing in the... 

38 

ticals (of silver) 

For the spire of the kii copper 1| viss at 

3 

ticals (of silver) 

1J (deals) of gold 

12 

ticals of silver 

3 deals of quick silver 

2 

ticals of silver 

Wages for the spire of the ku 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

Cost of iron 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

For the purchase of rafters, crossbeams 



and eaves-boards for the klon 

20 

(ticals) of silver 

Cart hire for dragging timber 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

Cost of orpiment, vcrmillion, minium chalk, 



kyaktanuiy,%MmAsiC and plumbago altogether 

50 

(ticals) of silver 

Given to the image-makers for 10 standing 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

Buddhas 



Given to the painters 

20 

(ticals) of silver 

Given to the workers in quick silver 

1 

lower garment 


1 

waist band v 

Given to the image-makers 

1 

fine black cloth 


1 

waist band 
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Given to the painters 

1 

low^r garment 

' 

1 

waist; band 

For thirty carpenters 

(30) lower'garments 


30 

waist bands 

Given to 4 mansons 

4 

pieces of cloth 


4 

waist bands 

To the image-makers 

1 

horse ^ 

To the mason-carpenter 

1 

horse 


2 

lower garments 

Bricks from 2 kilns to construct the promenade 

2 

waist bands 

of the Kuld kion 

60 

(ticals) of silver 

Cart hire 

22 

deals (of silver) 

Cart hire for dragging timber for the promenade 

6 

ticals of siver 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

Wages given to the ? adzers 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

For making the doors of the Kuld klon 

1 

deal of silver 

For a block of stone for the door threshold 

Wages of the masons who constructed the Kuld 

u 

(tical) of silver 

klon 


(deals) of silver ^ 

Cart hire - khlap of khwak at 

2 

ticals of silver 

For 1350 arcca nuts . 

2 

ticals of silver 

For 4 baskets of paddy 

1 

tical of silver 

For 1 piece of white cloth 

1 

tical of silver 


For . . stones for the door-threshold 


The painters, carvers and image-makers who decorate d the finished gilding were equally as 
important as the masons, carpenters and blacksmiths who built it. It would be interesting to 
know why the master mason and image-maker were given horses . As we have seen, the 
workers seem to enjoy free food ai^clothing during their work on the establishment. Inscrip- 
fions ^the late r period also show that the workers enjoyed free food, etc. and that the 
master architects were given oxen, horses and ^ephant s. For the sake of comparison a 
rough rendering into English of the relevant portion of an inscription (lines 27 -49) dated 
A.D. 1520 of Nigyawda village near Tada-U is given below: 

On Saturday 17 August 1504 just after midnight the plan of- the building was 

laid and the foundation area was dug up. • The building was to be 


Girl‘d . ■ 


41J feet wide 
44 feet long 
44^ feet high and 
7i feet thick. 
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In the morning some gold and silver bricks were laid to mark the auspicious 
beginning of the establishment to be known as Ni^roda (The Banyan Grove) 
Monastery. The following were given as the price of various buiidin& materials , 
and as the wages of workers, etc. 


For bricks 

9 

mrakd horses 


4 

oxen 


1 

silver tray 


1 

silver bowl 


10 

viss of silver 


39 

bronze trays 


1 

bolt of cotton 


10 

pieces of cloth 


47 

turbans 


18 

bundles of tea 

Firev/ood 

650 

viss of copper 

Anothor consignment of bricks 

120 

viss of copper 

The doorsteps 

11 

viss of copper 

To masons 

480 

baskets of paddy 

The^site of the Monastery 

200 

800 

viss of copper 
basket of paddy 

Varnish 

150 

viss of copper 

Molasses and buffalo hide 

50 

viss of copper 

To masons who made the maraphan and top 
decorations • 

80 

baskets of paddy 

Makers of plaster 

10 

ticals of silver 

For other wages 

370 

ticals of silver 

The total expenditure for construction 

7740 

5060 

ticals of silver 
baskets of paddy 

On Sunday 23 July 1509 the planing of wood began. 
1509 the wooden portion of the building began. 

On Monday 28 August 

1 cross beam 

lOJ ft. long 

1 wall plate 

27 

ft. long 

4 Central posts 

45 

ft. long each 


These six were put under a white umbrella and were raised in place simultaneously 
to the accompaniment of drums, horns and bugles. 

For timber 2 elephants 

14 horses 
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8 oxen 



. 28 

pieces of cloth 


197 

pieces of loin cloth 


130 

bundles of tea 


2784 

baskets of paddy 


4 

silver, trays 


2 

silver bowls 


27 

copper trays 

Various wages 

1000 

viss of copper 

To hewers of stone 

1466| 

■ ticals of silver 


m 

viss of copper 


43 

pieces loin cloth 


4321 

baskets of paddy 

Carvers of stone 

1420 

ticals of silver 

Enclosure wall 

385 

ticals of silver 

Mdraphan partition 

40 

viss of copper 

Canopy 

70 

ticals of silver 

Nohnafi^ pran 

90 

ticals of silver 

Painters 

350 

ticals of silver 

Sawyers 

10 

ticals of silver 

Wood-carvers 

2 

elephants 


23 . 

horses 


12* 

oxen 


5 

silver trays 


3 

silver bowls 


66 

copper trays 


38 

pieces of cloth 


278 

turbans 


148 

bundles of tea 

The total cost of the main building and its top extension were paid in both silver 

and copper but in terms of silver it was 13644 ticals 
given amounted to 90381 baskets of paddy. 

1 of silver. The provisions 

To gild the lop extension 

715 

ticals of gold 

Painting the main building 

300 

ticals of silver 

Copying a set of tipitaka in 130 works 

3333 

ticals of silver 


3333 

baskets of paddy 
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Now we find that the cost of a fairly big bri^clf^buUdmg with wooden decorations in the early 
16tb century was 13,644 ticals of sdyer and the cost of gild in g and pain ting was 715 ticals of 
gold and 300 ticals of silver. It took nearly five years to complete the building. The copying 
of a set of pitaka was 3333 ticals of silver and 3333 baskets of^addy. We have mentioned 
above that in the middle of the 13th century, a bigjmona^teryLcould be built with one third of 
the price of the pitaka. In the 16th century the monastery cost nearly five times the 
price of the pitaka. Perhaps it was because scribe’s fee had been reduced greatly as 
more people know the art of writing tham^in the Pagan period,. It is a pity that 
that we do not-know the length of time taken to complete these establishments. 
But from the evidence in the Shwegu inscription l we know that a fairly big hollow- 
pagoda could be completed within seven months. The building of Shw^u started oh 
Sunday 17 May 1131 and everything was completed on Thursday 17 Dec. 1131. Another 
donor gave an interesting list of dates as follows. 

II Sakardc 598 khu Kratuik nhac // Plasuiv^ la chut 3 ryak // Tamhafild niy, tak g 
phlwd khway puthuiw ku thdpana e, 11 28 ryak. Ihyan pri e, // kii thdpand so niy^ 
Ihyan riy twan tii e, 11 Tapuiwthway la chut 13 ryak Sokrd niy Ihyan tantui^ tan e, 
II Tapon la plan tantuin pri e, 11 ku rhuy thwat kd Tapon la chut 7 ryak Tannhanld 
niy tak 9 phlwd khway tan e, 11 ku chiy riy sa kd Tankhu la chan 10 ryak Sukra 
niy ku purhd 14619 yok // jdt 550 // 12 ryak Tannhanld niy pri -e, // khn le 
pri e, II dhamrnasd pri e, 11 Jryd panlan pri e, 11 khohlon kriy apisd 106 
pisd khway e, swan e, // ku' thwat kpjeriy 55 pisd khway ku thwat lin so rhuy 46 
klyap hiy e, // ^rhd liymyaknhd s^lii^so rhuy 20 11 cdsan 5 khu plu e, // mlac 
ok ku hay le chiy riy e, kloh twah putfmiwpurhd chuiw plu e, // non 3 pdh cuik e, 
// riy im 3 pd plu e, H samaruiw le chok e, pitakat le pri e, // Narhyun la chan 7 
ryak Tannhanld niy kd pan e, // Nattaw la chut 9 ryak Sukrd niy kd Ihwat e, ku kd 
Plasuiw la chut 3 ryak ' Tannhanld niy thdmand e, 11 0 // Sakarac 599 khu 
Myakkasuih nhac Kuchun la chut 4 ryak Tannhanld niy man mat Nd napican ku 
Ihwat e, Ihwat so Ihu so purhd kywan... 2 

When the rising sun cast nine and a half foot^steps (of shadow) on Monday 
16 Dec. 1236, the hollow-pagoda was enshrined. It was finished after (the lapse 
of) twenty eight days (i.e, on 13 Jan. 1237). On the day the hollow-pagoda was 
enshrined a well was dug. On Friday, 25 Jan. (1237), the enclosure wall was 
built. It was completed on 10 Feb. (1237). The golden spire of the hollow- 
pagoda was set up when the rising sun cast nine and a half footsteps (of shadow) 
on Monday 17 Feb. (1237). (On the walls of) the hollow-pagoda, were painted 
14,619 Buddhas and scenes from 550 Jdtaka. The painting was started on Friday, 
7 March (1237) and completed on Monday, (? 24 March 1237). The monastery 


1. PI. 1 and 2 

2. PI. 105 ai- 20 . See also JBRS, XXXVI, i, pp. 56-7. 
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was also finished. The Hall of the Law was finished. The throne of the Law was 
finished. A bell was cast of 106J viss of copper. The spire of the hollow-pagoda 
(weighed) 55^ viss of copper and was coated with 46 ticals of gold. The gold for 
coating four images of the Lord placed back to back was 20 (ticals). Five ?hostcls 
for the students were constructed. The small hollow-pagoda on the north was also 
painted. A ruined solid-pagoda withj^h (the enclosure of) the nrionastery was 
repaired. Three banyan trees were planted., Three v/ater closets were made. A 
samarumt was also built. The Pitaka was also finished. An application (? to the 
king) was^ made on Monday 13 April (1216). The dedication was made on 
Friday 25 Nov. (1236). The hollowrpagoda was enshrijfied on Monday 16 Dec. 
(1236). On Monday 14 May 1237j the minister Nampaccaya dedicated slaves ... 

The donor who was a minister, probably had to apply to the king for a ^rant of land for his 
intended religious e stablishmen t. ' It was a little over a year from the date of the application 
to the date when he gave land ^nd slaves to the finished establishment. 

Thus from the illustrations given above we find that a fairly big religions establish¬ 
ment enclosed by a brick wall and consisting of a pagoda, irvany iponasterics and other 
religious buildi^s could be completed in a year under normal conditions. Abnormal times 
however delayed buildings. We find that a building started on the eve of the Mongol 
invasion w'as left unfinished for fifteen years.2 Usually the enclosure wall was constructed 
first. Sometimes double enclosures were made-the inner compound was reserved for the 
Lord arid the;Law and the outer area for the Order, The donors took great care'to transform 
such enclosed areas into delightful^rdens with reservoirs and palm tree^s., Theii within the 
inner wall, not necessarily in the centre, they built the pagoda either solid or hollow in 
structure. Hollow-pagodas seemed to be more ppjjular as they provided four walls on which 
the scenes from the Jdtaka could be painted as decorations. Moreover, tic paintings were 
the mdst striking and elfective means of convincing the common folk of the merit of giving 
alms and of meditation. Right in the centre of the hollovz-pagoda, was the ^elic chamber. 
TJho relics were encased and four images of the Lord were placed back to bkek around ’ that 
encasement so that pilgrims coming to the shrine from four directions might find a semblance 
of the Lord who showed them the way-to nirvana. Mostly the images were gilt, thus glimmering 
in the poor light of the oil-lanlps against the background of the dark cave-^ike construction 
of the shrine. In the vicinity of the shrine a depository for the Law written on palm leav^ 
was built. A preaching hall and an ordination hall would also be added to the premises,. 
The chief jELDntof the establishment would probably get a separate building withirTthe inner 
wall. In the outer compound were the buildings for the monks, the lay devotees, store 
houses and accomodations for the slaves.of the establishment. In fact many of these 
establishments served as educational institutes and as such they have remained until the 
present day in Burma. 


1. Professor Pe Maung.Tin connects this word with which Halliday’s Mon-English Dictionary^ 

p. 444 gives as “putridity” and therefore it would mean “lavatory.” See JBRS, XXVI, i, p. 56. Pro- 
fessor G. H . Luce suggests a “staircase.” See BRSFAP, II, p. 370, n. 110. But PI. 310b inscription 
mentions that 36 posts of samaruiw are given to the monastery. This nullifies both lavatory and 
staircase. See also PI. 18S, PI. 105ai4, PL 163’’, PI. 271^o; 

2. PI. 2771-9 
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CHAPTER X; 

THE SLAVES OF MEDIEVAL BURMA 

A careful study of the position of skyes gleaned from contemporary inscriptions reveals |4 
us the astounding fact that there v/as no obvious difference in the social life of a slave from 
other common people. He was always attached to a piece of land. Most of them were 
agriculturalists but there were others \yith vocations such as blacksmith, carpenters, musicians, 
dancers, etc. As these slaves were of different rapes we have reference to Mon slaves, Indias^ 
slaves and so oni Sometimes they were even classified as widows, family-heads, literates^ 
sucklings, etc. Thus from a close study of the slaves we derive a fairly good picture of the 
social life of the Pagan period. 

Xywow is the Burmese wsfcld for slave. From the evidence of the medieval Burmesi? 
inscriptions, we khow that-Buddhism exercised a great deal of influence on the Burmese 
ofTife and thought. The average person understood that life is full of miseries ana that 
everybody is enslaved by greed, anger and.bewilderment i.e.and mpha until the 
time when he is able to free himself from such bondage and attain nirvaiia. Thus in a seias0 
everybody is a slave and will always remain so until nirvana is reached. Therefore Sin^msirg 
a minister of King Cfl/15'w n, in A.D. 1190 made a dedication, in the belief that would help 
tbwards his salvatio.ii and said: 

rarnmak Jzywan aphlac niha ten taw than haw rakd^ 

which Professor G.H. Luce translates: “I want to rebel against this world of slavery to 
appetite.”2 Although the word “rebel” is used here, what the minister had in mind was s 
spiritual revolution which involves a series of self-denials of v/orldly plessure. Anyway, for 
the time being he recognized himself as a slave of all enioyments. 

It would not be improper here to point out that although the word “kywan” is 
generally translated as “slave” and implies menial service by a person to another, a Burmasi} 
of the medieval times understood it not in the same way as it is now commonly understood 
when the mention of slavery recalls to the mind the American.plantations. If slavery to him 
was what the early 19th century humanitarians understood and did their utmost to abolish as 
being one of the most undesirable institutions of mankind, he would not have voluntarily 
turned himself into a slave as the following illustration^ will show: 

jjsankri Ray Khen mliy sankri Nd Cway San sdlsankri Satyd iu H saiskrt 
ibhinantasu // aman kd fiid Kri kuiw h Uni e\.jl sankri Pan Rdn sd safilyan sams 
miva kuiw le IM e, / sami kri kuiw le IM e; sarni nay motima kuiw le Ihu e, // kmw 
mi yd sd nhac yok apofi 4 yok pur-hd Ihu ruy e, //3 


1. PI. 10a2» 

2. J^RS, XXVI, iii, p. 135 

3. PI. 610-15 
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I, A>2', (also) known as Abhinantasu, son of Sankri ISfd Cwd'y Safi, 

nephew of Safikn Satyd and grandson of Sankn Ray Khen dedicate myself. My 
wife, the daughter of Safilyafi the son of Sankri Pan Ran, (I) dedicate. My elder 
daughter and my younger daughter the mohma are also dedicated. Thus after 
dedicating (as slaves) to the pagoda myself, my wife and my two children, 
altogether four, I write this inscription. 

A minister of Tariikpliy called Gangabijan made images of the Lord in silver, bronze 
marble, mainature stupas of gold, silver, sandalwood, ivory, etc. and enshrined them in k 
hdllow-pagoda. He gave twenty six works on pitaka and built two big monasteries and three 
^leds for the monks. He also performed the kathina.CQV&mony. To these meritorious deeds 
^ added: 

II sd yokkyd sd miyma 2 yok kuiw le skhin lak e, 3 phan thu tami e, //I 

I gave three times into the hands of the Lord my two (children)—son and 
daughter. 

Another illustration of this type is found in an inscription dated A.D. 1248. Princess 
Amw Krwam Skhin daughter of King Uccand and Queen Siimldia sdUd after dedicating 3,779 
of land and 1,250 slaves: 

...ayan tuiw, mruiw, fid le ruiand 3 pd so, kywdn /e //...// z'y mhya so fatand sum pd 
kd lid asak hiy sa yhuy kd nd hip kJwah sate fid kanthd pydk kha ruy qsak achum 
nhuik te rok kha mu kd 11 iy hd lup 11 klwah e, suiw fia sd nhac yok klwan ciy 
sate 112 


...Besides these (slaves), I also am the slave of the three gems (i.e. the Lord, the 
Law, the Order)..,As regards these three gems, as long as I live I serve. At the 
end of my life when this body of mine is destroyed, may my two children serve 
them as 1 have served. 

Another donor I^d Kram Lhok Sah dedicated in A.D. 1244 two slaves and thirty toddy 
palms to the pagoda and said: 

Hi than 30 sa kd na asak hi sa yhuy fid klwah sate H nd te atah may mu kd H i nt ,, 
miyd nhan sd 2 yok 11 na kuiw cd purhd nhah klon d klwah rac ciy sate IH 

With these thirty toddy palm trees, I-feed while I am alive. After my death, may 
my wife and two children carry on serving the pagoda and the monastery on my 
behalf. ' 


1. PI. 30829 

- 2. PI. 16452, 47.9 

3. PI. 2075-4 
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King Cansu U once dedicated as slaves his three children by Queen to 

the pagoda 5mirb^> hi s teacher Mahathera Dkam mavifdsa but later he redeeme d them by 
dedicating thirt y^ <5nand in.their stead. * Another king Futasin Man whom unfortunately 
v/e cannot identify sent men and money from Burma to effecTrepairs of the religious buildings 
at Budh Ga ya in India and left an inscription "m B urme se recording that the repairs were 
finished on Sunday^ 13 October 1298 and that “two children as one’s own off-spring” were 
dedicated as slaves there. ^ If a king could turn his children or children whom he regarded 
.as his own into slaves, it evidently means that becoming a pagoda slave in those days was not 
a deg radation in the social stat us. Apart from this evidence of king’s children dedicated as 
slaves, we have had three examples-firstly an executive officer and a minister, secondly a 
pri ncess and thirdly a a~?mmoRer ^ who"^ ^dicated themselves and their families as pagoda 
slaves which prove that slavery to those old Burmans did not mean thfs cruel 
thing we know. It savoured neither of the slave raids in Africa nor the licen¬ 
tiousness of an organised slave tiade where well trained slaves were sold as 
l uxury goods nor ’ the degraSation in social status of modern Burmese pagoda slave 
who in almost the same way as the ' untouchables of India are considered social outcasts- 
Broadly speaking, there are five caus^es for slavery—firstly, birth i.e. hereditary; secondly,, sale 
o^F childre n by their free parents and insolveat .debtors; thirdly, captives of war; fourthly, 
piracy and kidnapping; and fifthly, commerce,, i.e. systematic slave trade. Now in the light 
of the above evid ence we 'have just discussed, we should add another cause—voluntary. 

For hereditary slaves'we have ample evidence. In almost every inscription where the 
list of slaves appears, we have the mention of family groups. Sometimes a phrase - like lafi 
husband, wife and children is'used to denote that the whole family has been, 
turned into slaves and such phrases as sa can fnliy can^ or sd chak mliy chaks - meaning from 
son-to grandson in a line or a chain, is added to make it clear that their descendants will also 
be considered slaves. Sometimes a list of names is ended with this phrase ly kd achuy kywdn 
te*S to signify that the persons mentioiided above are all related to each other. Some other 
phrases that occur frequently in the inscriptions to dedote that the whole group belongs to 
a slave family and indirectly that their descendants will also be counted as,slaves are apha sd 
7 wp7 (father and children one group), amisd ta up^ (mother and children one group) 

(mother and child), sd apha 2^0 (child and father together two), sd ami 2^1 (child and 
mother together two) and 12 (the family group). Sometimes //zori 13 simply means 

domestic servants but mosdy when this phrase occurs it means the whole family of slaves. 
For example, 


1. Pi.34io 

2. PI. 2999-14 

3. PI. 41710 

4: & 5. PI, 16451-S2 

6. PL 149S . ’ . 

7. PL. 1811 ^ 

8;PL153bii 

9 . PL 153a25, PL 1642® - ' 

10, PL 21V 

n. PL 22711 , 

12. PL 73 (passim), PL 190a (passim), PL 2004,25,26^ pj. 256^, PL 3765, PI. 557b5, PL 598b (passim) 

13. FI. 1S13.7.10’. 
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jj ku kri nhuiklhuso kywankd im than !^d Nantd 1 miya kri Pi Lhu 1 smi , 

Khyatsand 1 smi Mani mithuy Bini I jiima Thani 1 mayd nay Pa Lhu sd I^d 

Nattaw 1 nhama Mitti 1 Jl im than Paw 1 miyd Jottd 1 .ym? Kawari 1 smi Ui, 
Kron 1 uri Hatd 1 // Rwdsd 1 sd l^d Phlu 1 // Sunn 1 smi Mafiki 1 smi Ratani A 
fiima Cani 1 // apon yokyd miyma cum 21 //I 

As for the slaves dedicated to the big hollow-pagoda they are the family of 
fifd Nantd, senior wife Pi Lhu, daughter. Khyatsana, daughter Mani, mother’s 
younger sister Bini, younger sister Thani, junior wife Pa Lhu, son l9d Nathaw, 
sister Mitti-, the family of Paw, wife Jottd, daughter Kawari, daughter Ui, Kron,. 
mother’s elder brother Hatd-, Rwdsd and son Nd Phlii; Sunu and daughter Manki, 
daughter Ratani, younger sister Cani. The total of male and female slaves is 21. 

Thus a slave community appeared and every new child born into that community was consi¬ 
dered a slave. Perhaps they used the word sap^T for a person born of, slave parents. ' 

Eventually slave villages came into existence as kyon rwd lurn'^ - the whole village of slaves . 

in an inscription dated A.D. 1223; kJon kywari rwdA - the village of monastery slaves in an 
inscription dated A.D. 1235, Nhak Pluiyaw Tuin kywan rwd akun5 -Tlie whole slave village 
of I^hak Pluiyaw Tuin in ah' inscription dated A.D. 1242; simply kywan rwd^ - the slave 
village in a dedication of Lord Kafikasu's wife in A.D. 1242; war khlak rwdJ - the rice cook-' 
ing village meaning that the villagers v/ere all slaves to the nearby monastery^ and that they 
served it asjiqoks. This appears in the dedication of one of the queens of Tarukpliy made 
in A.D. 1266 and lastly the famous GubyaukgyiS inscription of Prince Rdjakumdr mentioned 
thQ three sIslvq ylWagQS oi Sakmunafon, Rapay Q.nd Henbuiw. 

Naturally owner^considered slaves as part of their estates that could be handed down' 
from father to son, or could be bought or sold or used in settling of debts9 which often led 
to disputes and law suits for ownership. 10 Perhaps To 'avoid "disputes at a later date, judges. 
were called upon to witness the transfer of ownershipH which was duly registered, signed and 
sealed.l2 13 - the inherited slaves is the term used by fifd U Lyon to describe 

eleven slaves whom he inherited from his aunt Yaptaw san Khyat^a, the concubine pf King 
Cansitl. When Prince Gafigdsura the son of King Cansu\ I ]hy Queen Vatarnsika ox 
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l^chokpan died, perhaps without any children to inherit his jproj^rty, hi^ elder brother J»rince 
K^a^r^iook a portion of Ms estate , undoubtedly leavingThe major portion in the hands of 
tEew^w, the d^ghter of No^Ram Kn . The widov/, recorded in A^D. 1242 that 

llatuiw skh ih man Kankdsu p yam tau mu pri so amuy hu ikhifi non man Rdjdsu 
yu liy so Mrafi k i k^wari..,lO kipH^ 

When our lord Prince Gangdsura died, by inheritance, our lord, the senior brother 
Princetook ... 10 slaves of Mrn; 2 A:f.2 


We have quite a number of cas^ where the inheritance is in the descending order. For 
example, we have the following descriptive phrases about the slaves: mha Id so kywan kd^- 

as for theslaves from mother; apha mha Id so kywan kd'^-dis for the slaves from father; aphuiw 
kd la so kywanS - slaves from grandfather; lid mi hd d coh ma kywan hu i^iy so^ - slaves given 
by my mother to help mQ\ar±Jid a piy so^ - slaves given by my father’s sister and lid mi nd 
pha ka Id so kywan^ - slaves from my mother and my father. But we have also records 
where the persons concerned were very anxious to make known to the outside world that the 
slaves in their possession were not inherited. It wiU not be uninteresting at this point to 
consider a few examples where explicit mention is made that the slaves in question were 
not part of the inherited property but that the owner had earned them by sheer hard work. 


A lady called Ui Plan Cum_Sqh making a dedication in AD. 1233 said: 


\y kywan 7 yok sd kd ami Id so kywan le ma hut apha Id so kywan le ma hut na 
lah l^a Kon Sah nhan na ti si mu ruy ra so kywdn rc9 

These seven slaves are not the slaves from mother nor from father. My husband 
I^d Koh San and I got them as the fruit of (our work). 


f(d Man Sah and wife said in A.D. 1238: 


H'iy kywan kd ami apha amuy mahut cwarhUlah myd (dharani) mu ruy, ra so kywan 
tel/lO 

These slaves are not inherited from our parents. We, the husband and wife got 
them by bring them up. 

In A.D. 1242, a rich man I^d Mlhok Sah said: 

^ // ha phuw ka ha phiy ka Id so ha mi ha pha ka< Id so kywen k ma hut hd chuw hray 

to si mu ruy, ra soj!kywen /ell 


These slaves are not from my great grandfather, my grandfather, my mother or 
my father. I underwent hardships to get them. 
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A rich lady U/, Kram Khyan Safi and husband dedicated eleven slaves to the image at the' 
holiow-pagoda that they built in A.D. 1231 and said : . ; 

// f anhac Ian miya fi 'i ruy\ Ihu so kywan kd nd tuisv ami apha amuy kywan Je fna 
hut 11 nd tuiw amlyuiw 7 chak mha Id so amuy ky\mn fe ma fult anhac Ian miyd 
chuiw nray I up ru}% ra so kywan nhah.nhan te • ; 

These slaves that we-the loving couple, have agreed to dedicate-!are not the [fthjiri- 
tance begotten from our parents nor from our ancestors of seven generations; 
They are entirely the produce of our labour. 

Slaves of another loving couple are described as: 

moh nham nhac yok chuiw nray pah pan mu. ruy ra so kywan^ 

Slaves begotten through hardship and toil by the loving husband and wife. 

Another rich lady in A.D. 1248 said about her slaves: 

jj ami apha mha la so kywan le ma hutH 'hd chuiw .^hray lum la mu ruy ra so 
kywan //3 

(These) slaves are not from mother or father. I got them through hardship and 
and endeavour, , 

Different from the above mentioned examples is the man who received four slaves on his' 
father’s death but was rhade answerable for his father’s debts. So he declared: 

II 4 yok so kywan sah-kd apha kywan hu ruy akhlafi ni Ihyah piy sa ma hut // 
apha mri khapay Ihyah chap ruy ra sate 11^ 

As for these four slaves, they are not given over to me for nothing just because 
they are my father’s slaves. I got them'after repaying all my father’s debts. 

A gentleman went even to the extent of claiming that he got his slaves by virtue of his merit 
by saying hd wira lum, la satah sum ruiy, e, ra so kywan te.^ Except for monks and religious 
establishments wHo receive their slaves as donations, slaves owned were either part of their 
inherited property, or acquisitions through buying or settling^ a debt or from success in a law 
suit. If buying slaves'"was possible, there must have been same form of a recognised slave 
trade, which we will discuss later. 

As for the insolvent debtor who has to give himself up as a slave to his creditor, wc 
have the following illustration. There was a piysmd (palmleaf maker) called ]^d Tan, Sah 
(Mr. Upright). Perhaps he was a master palmleaf maker with many assistants and slaves. 
As fate would have it, he went bankrupt in A.D. 1227. In order to appease his many 
creditors he went to Anantasura, one of the ministers of King Ndtohmyd (1211-31) with the 
following terms: 
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. // kha e, // iy miyi M sjm 2 yok na skhm kywan 

so phlac ciy kklyan // // aitiiw^ kywan pyak cf chan hray kha ruy, I/ pliy phan 

■ kha so kyvmn tufw, le hi e, s?I mn yu my, mri sah mri nhah, ma tan tay, nip liy so 
kywan tuiw, le hi e, iy mhya so kywan kkapan ka na skhin mya Ihyan piy sate // 

' su lak twafi hi so mhya le ihut ciy khlyan e, // su utca tuiw, chap ryd sa le chap 
ciy khlyan 

(My Lord !) We, your slaves, are ruined and (made) miserable. These, (my) wife 
and my two daughters, (I) want them to become your slaves, My Lord ... As 
your slave is ruined and made miserable, there are many slaves who have fled and 
who hesitate (i.e. they will also flee sooner orJater). Some are already given up to 
settle debts but there are not enough to settle all debts. I give you and your wife 
the remaining slaves. (It is my) request that you redeem those who are now in 
others’ possession and settle all our debts. 

Thus the bankrupt master palmleaf maker made his family and his slaves the slaves of the 
ministe r Anantasura . 

We have no dire ct j evidence for war captive slaves nor for slave raids . But wc have three 
examples which we may connect slaver y with war . In the Great Shwezigoii inscription in 
old Mon, we find that the e nemies of Pagan who were presumably thFl^^bh^nor ToweT^urma 
took some of its citizens downstream as captive. But they were later freed and restored to 
Pagan through the might of Thiluih Man probably just before be took the Pag an throne in 
A.D. i084.2 In another instance we find that Asah khyd, a minister of King Ndtohmy d. 
described some of his slaves in A.D. 1216 as: 

II ^y kywon {13 sa kd) man Siukhdpicgn phlac so Pyamkh i _plac ^i?d ruy T away 
Jyac so II Pukam rok khyla{h hu ruy ra) so Colon kywon te // Plum San Asahkhyd 
man pan r akd Pyamkhi sd le Pukarn rok e, H Pukam rok {so) Phim San Asankhyd 
Pyarnkhi sd kywon ra sate //3 

As for these thirteen slaves they are Calah slaves of the son of (Prince) Pyamkhi ^ 
who joined in the sin (j.e. rebellion) of Prince Sinkhapicah and (?fled) to Taway, 
(As he) wanted to return to Pukam the honourable Asankhyd asked pardon from 
: the king. PyarnkhV^ son therefore came back to P«/cu/7?. On reaching Pw/ctuw 

the slaves of Pyarnkhi ’s son were handed over to the honourable Asahkhyd. 

With this information it is possible to reconstruct the scene as follows. I^atohmyd the son 
and suc cQ^ oT'of ^ansu H w'as born of a lesser queen. Therefore he would have had less 
dainLl^the throne than his hdfj^rothers born'b^^T^al^jmotte^^ Perhaps Cahsu 11 mads 
him his s^cessor because of some outstanding ability superseding other sons of mors princely 
blood. This,probably caused a great deal of res^itjneat. because soon .after Ndtohmya's 
a ccession many rebellions broke out which he sup pressed with the aid of his five ministers 
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oae of whom was Asank h^. When peace v/as restored Ndtonmyd r ewarde d his ministers 
handsomeiy for their services . As his share Asankhyd received the" estates of 
who was implicated in Sinkha^ ican^s j-pbellioii and had fled to Tawav, Owing to AsatUchy^g 
i atgivention the ^ng pardoned him and allowed him to return to Fagan. But his estate 
^asconHscated and as wThave said bestowed on Asankhyd, 


We have a similar story ^ when King Klacwd ( 1235-? 49) succeeded his broker to the 
throE^. Perhaps his nephews (the late king’s sons) disputed the succession . Xv/oTirothers 
Slmgjiward and SJrivgdhQrtd rebelled and were de feated but they escaped. On Sunday, 8 
June'1236, when, King Klacwd was giving an audience at Kwan Prok r^ay - the Small V arip. 
gatedJMl, Sin'kapikram^s wife requested the king to forgive her husband and allow him to 
return to PagaiV," The king forgave the prince but confiscated his “slaves,.fields and gardens” 
and gave them to Quee^Cjvyf, very possIBTy the queen of his predfeessor and^brother Icin^ 
I^rasin gha'Uccand‘l(Xl23 1 -- 5 ). ’ ' 

From the above we gather that the king confiscated slaves of rebels and gave them 
away to whomsoever he pleased and therefore these slaves cannot be classed as war captiv es 
turned into slaves, but they may safely be termed ^s^oils-xiLmc. 

There are a few direct evidences of the ^ slave trade in our period . The donors making 
dedication ofjlaves to religijg^s_^tabiishm^^ very often mentioned the prices they paid for 
the slaves. I^a Khyat San Myak M^n bought eleven slaves in A.D. 1214 and gave the datails as 


I ... kywan yokyd kr i 7 yok // yokyd my 4 yok apon kywan 11 yok aphuiw nuy 330 
khin piy e, f j 3 

(For the price of) seven adult male slaves (and) four young male slaves altogether 
11 slaves three hundred and thirty of silver are weighed and given. 

This gives us an average price of thirty ticals of silver for a male slave . In A.D. 1223 the 
same gentleman bought another four slaves at the price of 120 ticals of silver 4, and one at 
35 ticals of silver.5 Then he made a real bargain when he bought .seven slaves for 140 
ticals. It was recorded as : . 


Tonplun hi so panthyam ni sd ta up so kuiw aphuiw nuy 140 piy so 6 

the whole group of brothers and sons of the goldsmith living at Tonplun at the 
price of 140 silver. 


In exchange f or his boat Kramu 7 he received from the ^kha^n, the Sankri of Sacchim the 
slave I^d Khyam, 8 Lastly he bought nineteen slaves at 570, i.e. 30 ticals each. 9 
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Paddy and coppe r were also used as' mediu^.jof exchange in addition to silver in 
those days. Thus when in A.D. 1226 Anantasu[ s wife bought twenty slaves she said: 

Icy wan 20 so apkuiw nuy khin j^ry so nuykd na kran kr iy phliX 300 nuy pydn 200 // 
, apon 500 khin piy e, II ^ 

(For the) price of twenty slaves 300 of ha krah white copper and 200 of pure 
silver, together 500 are weighed and give^. 

In A.D. 1301 Queen Cgw bought a jpottei. and a gardener at thirty 

ticals of ,silver and twenty viss of copper respectively.* As kappikd - personal attendant, to 
the ’:^st (^r^erend Mlat Kr i Makpo ctm. she bought jVa Kum kay paying twenty 
baskets of paddy and three viss of copper for him.3 We also find that some- 
tinies Saves were given av/ay in exchange of elephants and hor ses. In A.D. 1164 
a. gentleman Krah Can gave sixty six India n sj^yes in exchange for an elephant and forty for 
a horse.It must have been an exceptionally good horse to have cost forty slaves. In 
A.D. 1230, the wife of Supha rac fifty domestic slaves for an elephant.5 In A.D. 1249^ 
minister Jeyyapikra m recorded that he exchanged areca palm trees for some slaves at the rate 
of ten palms per slave.® A con cu bine from once (AD. 1243) dedicated her slaves to 

a pago^and after reflection she dedicated one hundred ticals of pure silver to the pagoda as 
the price of a slave woman whom she had already dedicated and then wanted to set free. 7 
But we cannot say that one hundred ticals of silver is the standard rate of redemptmp. The 
pious lady was buying the slave from the pagoda and it is almost certain that she was being 
very generous and charitable. When the slave who was fortunate enough to 

save money and redeemed himself, he paid his m?iStQr J^d Muih- Sah five viss, of copper and 
became a f ree man in A.D. 1253.8 ■ As it is not 'unusual even to-day in Burma a donor 
Rammand Sah in bis zeal to amass merit spent beyond his means and founcTTumself unable 
to pay the w ^es of the sc ulptor who made the imagc_pXBuddha, Thus he had to sell one 
of his slave women in A.D. 1272. It went on record as: 

Ivj Lat kuiw purhd plu so purhd sama kuiw Mckh a acd asok hd roh ruy pfy sate^ 

I sell Iw Lat in order to give food and drink-and wages tp this image maker. 

So a slave would cost approximately from twenty to thirty five ticals in silver or five to 
twenty viss in copper or twenty baskets of paddy plus three viss of copper, while fifty to 
sixty six slaves are exchanged with an elephant, forty with a horse and one with a boat. A 
slave could redeem himself for a little as five viss of copper but the price for redeeming a 
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pagoda slave^ varied enormously. It depended tipon the generosity of the ^deemer . 
Though there is no direct evidence of large scale sale of slaves there must have been such 
instances because we find certain donors dedicating as many as 500 Burmese slave s, 500 
slaves, 116 Indian weaver s, 850 Marti Sak slav es, etc. 1 

We have some instances of runaway slaves. fi(a Khyai San whom we have mentioned 
above, said in one place that he ori^Sly intehded a dozen slaves for the pagoda but unfortu- 
natety one escaped and therefore only eleven were left.2 But when his dedica tion was put on 
record he stated the grand total dedicated to the pagoda as twelve. Perhaps he was hopeful 
of recapturing the slave or may be he thought that his intention of dedicating the slave 
amounted to a fact. In A.D. 1222, when Anantasura and wife dedicated their gard en at 
the port {sMp hawchip ) of Yanpuiw together with Indian slaves to the pagoda, they summed 
up thus. • 

apon u ydiL hi so Kuld kn nay cum 28 pUy so 2 IJ apofi 30 hi e, //3 

Ail Indian slaves both old and young at the garden numbered 28; two (had) 
escaped. Total 30. - 

The fact that runaway slaves were recorded in the total of slaves dedicated would suggest 
that whenever and wherever they v/ere found out they would have to be returned to the 
establishment to ■which they belonged. ^ 

The lot of slaves does not seem to have been too hard and coupled with it was their probable 

■■III - 1 -TurBiii III ^ 

reluctance to move away from their localitie s. Slaves were never taken away from their 
nat ive places and wele allowed to follow their own trade.or profession . We have no evidence 
Sftransferring slaves] from place to place. Usually they were attached to the land in , their 
locality^ or in the case of professionals, people of the same voc ations were grouped together. 3 
Cov/h erds r emained with their cows m their usual pastures ^. It was only owmership that 
changed. Tov/ards the end of the dyn asty, in A.D. 1266 a whole group of Indian slaves at 
Yanpuiw was recorded as having cscape^T Yanpuw v/as a port and therefore perhaps was 
vtyiHitn easy reach of th e sea. This proximity to the sea may have tempted them to escape 
and an pneasy policical situation at that time must also’ have been an added cause. We 
find mention of tvvomorJsla^ escaping smd in both cases, strange to say the runaways 
were widov/s.8 A mot her a lso escaped with three 

Merciful ow ners I s one of the outstanding feature of Fagan slavery . When a donorlO^ 
in A.DriTpFdedicated 5674of land a nd 228 slaves to the pagoda the majority of these 
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worked on the lands and served the gago^a with the produce of the said iari(^ but there 
were also slaves w ho were skilled artists . They were the leader o f the ^oup who was the 
general ^pervisor. the firewood cutt er, the granary keepe r, the ^dance£ and the 

■ drummsi. who in their own skilled ways served the pagoda. To prevent them from going 
hungry and probably to keep them from the ill usage of the majority, the donor made special 
provisions for them. Out of the 567^ pay of land ctedicate^d ten were for the supervisors, 
five for the granary keeper, five for the singer and three for the drummer. 

In A.D. 1241 ( ^jeen Caw mother of SinghajigtJ and Tryaphyd dedicated 260 pay of 
land, tw o garder^ and 178 slaves to the paggdaj She left detailed instru cti on s regarding 
f’ the food _S 3 i jiDly for slaves who were nofconnected with the land - the four nigh t-v/at ch men 
of the hollow-pagod a and some musicians. They were provided with 135 baskets of jgaddy' 
annually and thus each got rougnptlrree quarters of a basket except for an old cansa n 
(drummer) and an old parityd ( ? nautch) whp got two baskets each. This shows the donor’s 
kindness and care for details. 

V. The wife of Prince_^«gu^grq,^making a 511| of land in A.D. 1242 

mentioned that 15 pcy were for the. slaves.^ Another Queen Cjw,' mother of Prince 
Rdjasura dedicated slaves to the monastery in A.D. 1291 and said: 

/ / cd chward n hui k lup kluy so kywan tutw le phya nd uiw man kha so kd skhin arya^ 

- tuiw si mran civ sate //^ 

When any slave who cooks the daily food for the monks become sick or ill or 
(feeble with) old age, the monks must know and see (i.e. give proper treatment.) 

This is the best security a man could desire against his old age and inability and the Pagan 
■ slaves had that security. - : ■- 

There is another piece of evidencg. showing the liberal minde d ness of the slave own ers 
of bur period. Very often we find,i:gj^4 (mon k), £ancmp (? a person who is proficient in 
the fi.v e requisite qualification s) and bhikkhum^ (a female ascetic ) mentioned among lists of 
slaves. The only explanation we can think of with regard to their presence in the lists of 
slaves is that they v/ere born of slav e parents . The Buddhist .Order recognized no 3 %ss 
distinction and therefore they cpulB^*norbe slaves as well as at the 

same time. They must have had the permission of their masters first before joining the 
Order perhaps with the understanding that if and when they'^left the Order they become 
slaves again. May be that is why their names were included in the slave lists so that in case 
they left the Order, they would not be able to deny their birth. Minister Gangdbi/m allowed 
two adults and twenty children of his slaves to become monks and novices and set free ten 
debtor slaves.7 
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There were also equally broadminckd slave owners who se^ tlieir s laves .free out of 
sheer yndness. In A.D. 1258 a rich Tnan l^a Tuin Pan Sgn dedicated nine slaves to the^^qda 
first and then said; 

TawH 1 yok jj Sarabhi 1 yok’U Ya Knyac iy kywan 3 yok kd alwat Ihyan nd Vywat 
kha sate //I ' 

I release from all bonds these three slaves (viz.) TawU^ Sarabhi and Ya Krwa 
(Miss Casket). 

Prjncess Acaw Lat, daughter of King Narasingha-Uccand and wife of minister_ Jeyyasaddhiy^ 
built a hollow-pagoda in A.D. 1261 and dedicated sixty eight slaves to it. But she also gave 
another list of fifteen slaves and said: 

...iy rnhya sa kywan kd phurhd tryd sankhd tuiw kuiw le ma Ihu lari sa achuy 
amlyuiw iuiw kuiw le ma piy nd asak hi sa rhuy kd lup ciy so rid ma hi mu kd mrak\ 
nu riy krah hi rd Id ciy sate // ... /(' i hd Ihwpt so kywan tuiw kuiw le lai 1000. 
piy e HI 


These slaves—1 do not dedicate them to the Lord, the Law and the Order. Nor do 
(I) give them to (my) husband, children, relatives and friends. May they serve 
me while T am alive. After my death, they are allowed.to go where there is 
tender grass and clear water3 ... To these slaves whom I had given liberty, I give 
one thousand pay of land. 

One cannot help feeling that the princess was exceptionally kind and considerate as she not 
only freed her slaves but also provided for them. In A.D. 1238, i^d Puik Sari and wife in 
the presence of notables of the village poured the water of libation and allowed a. person ‘to 
seek tender gi-ass and clear water.'^j- Tryd Mwan's wife in A.D. 1267 used the same phrase, 
and set free 190 slaves.5 A. donor after dedicating eight shtves to a pagoda in A.D. 1294 
said to the slaves : 

non khyarn sd nuiw ka niy ma khyam sd nuiw ka mrak nu riy kran, hi ra rd Id^ 

(After a while) if you still hope of comfort by remaining like this (i.e. as pagoda 
slaves), stay. If you lose hope of comfort seek tender grass and clear water. 

So saying he left the matter entirely in the hands of the slaves. They could seek freedom 
whenever they wished. With ample funds provided by the rich donor and only an image 
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to look after, they decided, perhaps, to remain slaves for ever. That way of lif e was compa- 
ratively easy.l Another interesting point that we have noticed in this connection is in an 
inscription found at the Kyaukgu Qnhmin and dated A.D. 1188 in w'hich we read : 

// \Ui^amapharac nhan man m iya XJ in Nay Cymn kuiw khwaw ruy mlay tan hu p 
Ihyan jhuy taw khla e mankri min e klok eg . twan amah kiy so pttrhd ky wan kd sd\ 
mliy acin khapan Iwat ciy sate //2 

Uttamapharac and Uin fJny Cwan the concubine, are summoned (into the royal 
presence) at mlay tankup- the earth pavilion, and the royal order is passed. The 
great king said ** Pagoda slaves mentioned by name in the stone inscription and 
their children, grandchildren and posterity, are all released.*’ 

This is a royal order to set free pagoda slaves dedicated by others3, 

_ From the above evidence we are under the impression that the lives of pagoda slaves 
were not unbearable but it is necessary to study their before coming to a deflnite con¬ 

clusion. Therefore let us now turn our attention to the duties of slave s who were dedicated to 
pagodas or m onasterie s. In A.D. 1197, Jeyyaseti uy dedicated 141 slaves to a pagoda and a 
monastery, in order that sambut yva t 11 chj mi wq t ma prat dm, so nhd^ - rice food and oil 
lamps be served without intermission. Slaves whose spe cial duty was to cook rice or food at 
the monasteries were known as or wat k h yak kywan .^ In A.D. 1223 

minister Anantasura and his wife made a igli gious establishment and desired that it should 
remain for all the five thousand j^ars of th e Religio n. Therefore slaves were didicated that 

II anhac kuiWed akha pilan. mlay plu phd rac dm, sonhd // tanlan lhan dm so nha // 
^u rhd trvd nhuik jam ou t 11 chim j kwanL varj // ma prat tan rac dm, so nhd // safi 
. kham so ^hin arivd tuiw, kuiw chwam pan lup klwah rac cim\ so nhd H 7 

they may go on forever doing the necessary repairs (at the establishment); to 
sweep the compound; to go on serving the Lord and the Law without intermission 
with rice food, oil lamps, betel and flowers; to go on serving the patient reverend 
monks with the flowers of rice food on behalf of the loving couple.. 

As seen in the above^£uotatiaiL when slaves were dedicated to the pagoda, the ^nors ex pressed 
the desire that they serve the Lord on their behalf by using the phrase nd kuiw cd or mimi 
l^iw cdS . Minister Mahds man in A.D. 1255 defined the duties of the slaves of a mona¬ 
stery as: 

1. There are many pagoda slaves especially of the Pagan area, who not v/ithout reason believed them¬ 
selves to be the tocegi^nts of the pagoda slaves from the period under discussion and elected to 
remain so when tEe B rjtisIT came and brought with them the a^ojitiQnj?lsJayeryjj 

2. P1.228bi^-i5 -- 

3. Incidentally, one of the first measures taken by the president o f the Union of the Repubiic^ of Burma in 

/ 1948 imm^iatelv after independence was to declare ail paga(la~Siav5S~freer* See “ Address by His 

Excellency S^..§hwe Thaikc, PresTaent of the Union of Burma, to tlss Members of the Bu nna Parlia - 
ment on 4 ianiiary TiJ-IS”, Burma Independence Cekbrafians^ Department of Information and Broad- 
casiing;' Government of the Union of Burma, 1948, pp. 15-17. ^ 

4. PL 164-5 

5. PI. 5022 

6. PL 18620, PI. 22921, PL 2399, pi. 4179 

7. PL 7350 - 51 . See also PL 8021-2, PL 1640-9,PL 1977, FI. 23.17-9 

8. PL 999 -io, PI. 1520, FI. 16452, PI. 236a0,»9, PL 238®,», PL 24^ 
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II iy mhya sa ky wqn kd aj^q sgnj^q tuiw kuiw khri y (chiv riy ) tak chi y riy khliw 
riy (sok) riy khapsim so nhd wat kh yak dm so tammyak_ khli y klu m dm so nhd 
Jhu sate^ 

These slaves are to fetch water for the monks to wash their feet, hands and bodies 
and water to drink. They are (also) to cook the rice food, and to sweep and 
remove the refuse. 

In A.D. 1262, a donor dedicated a laksamd^ - carpenter and another a panphayi - blacksmith, 
to repair a ruine d monastery. Another donor dedicated eleven slaves in the same year so that 
they may be useful when repairs were needed at his religious est ablis hment.4 The duties 
might vary slightly in detail between the slaves who were attached to the pagoda^, the La. 5 y 6 , 
the Order'5^, and the Some of the slaves were personal attendents to the head of the 

monastery.9 . 

. A.part from the slaves of the religious establishments, we also find the mention of 
dom estic.helps who were variously termed as Im kyawan im thon k ywan i ^ and niy^^. 
Slaves of the royal household are called either kywan taw^^ orrmnim kri 5 an .l4 The mention of 
a slave wife is very rare and we find it only twice as Ja dw lup lS Q.nd kuiw lup kywan miymaA^ 

Another interesting thing about the slaves in the inscriptions is the terms used to 
describe them. When giving a list^ ^ slaves , whenev*r iris necessary short descriptions 
appear such as im tkoh for the lieaH^oOhciamily, kam dy^'i for a widow, Tfll^ as prefix for 
woman of Mon extraction, pucu^^ for young people, nuiw, cuiw,20 for sucklings, cdtat^l for 
literates and sami apluiw^nay' '^ for a young unmarried daughter. There are some terms used 
as prefixes to the names of both sexes and unfortunately we are still unable to give the right 
interpretation. They are mhurq'2.3^ and m’lv, p/iw/cm.^e Tentatively, we 

consider them as overseers or foremen of working groups as mhura and mrakra suggest th^t 
they v/ere employed for some work. 
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Regarding literacy am ong^ slaves, let us take three inscriptions dated A.D. 1227,1 12352 
and 12403 where the mention of cq/a/ (literates) appears more frequently than in any other 
inscriptions. In the first inscription we find 78 slaves among whom 9 were literate (five boys 
and four girls). In the second, there were 116 slaves of whom .8 were literate (only boys). 
In the third, there were 140 slave of whom 17 were literate (13 boys and 4 girls). Therefore 
very roughly we should say that 9 per cent of the slaves were literate in those days. . It is 
interesting to note that there were girls among the literates of which they formed a quarter, 
it is likely that the percentage of literacy increased towards the fall of the Pagan empire. 

Slaves were of various nationalities. Naturally most of the_sla^fi-pnpulatk)j[i consisted 
of Burman s4. Sometimes slaves_mentioned as of other nationalities had Burmese names. Next 
to the Burmans comes the Indian slaves.5 A donor i n A.D. 1198 dedicated fo the__Da^da 
as many as five hundred Indian slaves. A slave called ^IdpMu^ - yNhito. Indian, appears 
once. One hundred and twenty eight K amrarrO slaves were dedicated in A.D. 1223. But 
Karhrarh here may not possibly be the name of a people. Thus we are not certain that kamram 
here has been used in the etlmic sense. In a list of slaves recorded in an inscriptjli of A.D. 
1242 there were thirty one Cakraw^ slaves from Caku, Perhaps they were the anbestors of 
modern Saga w Karens . There were also people who still survive in Akyab district . A 
whole village of Sak called Munalon was dedicated in A.D. 1113 according to the Rdjakumdr 
inscription^ and eight hundred and fifty Sak slaves were mentioned in an inscription of A.D^ 
1248^1^0 Thirty Cz/zH slaves are dedicated to a pagoda in A.D. 1266 and perhaps there is a 
link between this O’/z and the Chinese. Slaves called Ton (Mr. Hillman) appear 

frequently but Ton 5z7l3 slaves are only mentioned twice. ]^d R akhuin^^ (Mr. Arakane se) is a 
popular name among the slaves. A Syjom^^ slave is mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 
1301. Pyu appears often but we find only one instance of a Pyu woodcutter ^ ® as slave in an 
inscription. KantuM is also popular as a personal name mostly among woman slaves but it 
does not appear in its etlmic sense.. Ya is a Mon prefix denoting a Mon woman’s name and 
there are some names beginning with Ya. They seem to be Mon slaves. The last in our 
list are the A)/'18- thought to be Cambodians. It mostly appears as a personal name 
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except in inscriptions dated A.D. 124U atid A.D. 1266.2 Thus,the slave population of our 
period had Burmese, ? Cambodian, ? Chinese, Indian, Kadu, Kany^n, Karen, Mon, Pyu^ 
Shan, Tauhgthu and Thet but the Burmese and Indian slaves formed the majority. 

The survey of the slaves'of medieval Burma will not be complete without a study of 
their vocations. Undoubtedly land, cattle and slaves3 went together. For example King 
Taru kpliy gave mliy WOO H kywan WOO 1/ nwd 70004- one thousand (pay of) land, one , 
thousand slaves and one thousand cattle to his wet nurse Ui Pdh San soon after his accession 
^the throne. The vast majority of the slaves would be employed on san lay - wet cultivation 
helds, wwrya/ 2 - dry cultivation fields, - iiill-side cultivations, itw/n- kitchen gardens 
and uycin - gardens. But there were also slaves with vocations and these throw some light ori 
the social life of the period. Their professions roughly fall into five categories. Firstly, there 
are agriculturalists - cultivators, cowherds, etc.; secondly, food suppliers such as cooks; 
thirdly, craftsmen; fourthly, musicians; and fiinally, miscellaneous. . 

In the first category of agriculturalists, lay sah^ or lay su^ - cultivators, tops the 
list. Then there SLTQjay uyan cof\, kywanl - slaves watching .fields and gardens, capd cuik 
kywan^ - slaves to plant paddy and uyan safi9 - gardeners. Next comes slaves who 
look after cattle and poultry and for convenience sake we include here herders of other 
animals as well. They are nwa klway thin, chit thin,^'^ chan thin, and wampaythin.^^ 

Queen Caw in A.D. 1299’proudly mentioned that among the slaves dedicated to the pagoda 
was~a wwa klon cwom^^ - expert cowherd, called jVfl Lyon. The mention of nwd klon taken in 
conjunction with other references to thawpiy, thawpat, thawpat k~\, nwd nuiw san, nuiw nhat 
nwd md, nuiw sac and nuiw thamm^f would strongly suggest that dairy farming was a fairly 
important industry of the day. 

In the second category, there were food suppliers such as cooks, butchers, milkmen, etc. 
Old Burmans used separate people for cooking rice and for cooking curry and thus they had 
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y thaman san^ - rice cooks and han san^ - curry cooks. Perhaps; these slaves were attached to 
: ±>ig monastic establishments so that cooking rice alone required an army of slaves. For the 
I domestic cook they had z'm thaman khyak.^ To supply meat they had amay sah^ or may 
sah^ - butchers, sdcuiw^ - keepers of game and muchuiw^ - hunters. Fuik' san^ or kwan 
- net men supplied fish. For sweetmeats, there were nwd nuiw, jafilO - the milkmen 
and yana, pydsan ^ ^ - the honey men. Chewing betel was a regular practice and perhaps 
demanded specialized service.^2 Th^y had kwam san^i, kwam tau sah^^, kwam si tan^5 and 
kwam mwan taw san^^ as servers of kwam yd'i'i - betel quids.. 

The third category included craftsmen who were builders and decorators of the beauti¬ 
ful Pagan architecture. They were, laksmd^^ - carpenters, tacan sah^^ - plane men puran'2-0 - 
masons, as builders; _ woodcarvers, - psLinteis, panpwat2S _ wood-turners, 

tankyat san^^ - 1 cdLnopy makers as decorators; - brickmakers to supply bricks; 

_ blacksmiths to supply things made of iron Bind athu san^’^ ox purhd san^^- 
image makers to supply th6 inj^es of the Lord. Thi _ umbrella makers manufac¬ 

tured golden umbrellers to spread over the images, etc. These builders, suppliers of building 
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materials and decorators must have been very busy as the period under survey is sometimes 
called the period of tenij)le-builders. There were also panthinl goldsmiths to make 
jcwellpry as well as the spires of temples and pagodas v/here precious metals and stones 
were used. : ’ u 

Some ards^^s made articles of daily use.' For pots and pans, there were mi w thiri^ - 
potters, kara _ jug makers and lanpdnsah^ - tray makers. For making clothes, there 
were khrd san5 and khrafi nay san6 - spinners, pukhrah san! - loincloth makers, and yansanl 
weavers. They wove such as kawthd, khannhi, khruykhani, tankyat, tanrni prok, iuyan^ 
pukhrgn, puchiiiw, sakkhgm, sankan^ safipuin, There were also sdridphway^Q which 

Professor G. H . Luce suggests were chairmakers. Chairs being not in popular use until 
European inhuences were felt in Burma, perhaps it meant cushion makers. 

In the^thirc^ category of musicians, which included players of various musical instru¬ 
ments, the ckummers,seems to be the most common. Singing and dancing, to the drum 
could have been the most popular musical entertainment that the old Burmans resorted to 
because there were more^layes empfoyed as can san\^ - drummers and panty d^2 - nautches 
(singers or dancers or both) than any other musician. For singing alone, they had sikhran 
saf^ - the singers and for dancing alone, they \i 2 id. kakhriy san^^ -the dancers. 
Other musicians were kha rd sanl^ - trumpeters, khwakkhwan saiV^ - cymbal players, candra 
san ^7-? dulcimer players, con 18'- harpists, - another group of trumpeters 

"together with those who blew^ /MpMiw^o _ horns and narafi crd^} - some sort Of wind instru¬ 
ments, finnanjan'^^ - bell players, pasd san23 - side drummers a,nd saro safi^^ - ?violinists* 
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Lasly, there were slaves of various other vocations. They were alay sah'i^ - ?brokers, 
uphway san^ - coiffeurs, ka san^ - harness makers, kuhd saM - launderers, cdkhi^ or cdriy^ - 
clerks, 7 ^ keepers of the granary, chd sarfi^ sddX makers, chan chum san^ - oil producers. 

10 - wood cutters, nagd kran -.? arrnourers, pi -?salted fish makers, 

phattd safi^^ or bhandd rahl^ - ? stewards, muchit rip^5 - barbers, mloh mliy sah^^ - ? cana^ 
diggers, rakan san^'i -?poets, riy saiV^.- water carriers, lak sah^9 ~ midwive.s, lak sail thuiw^^ 
manicurists, lhah san^^ - cartmen, lhawkd san^'^ - boat men, samkok san^^ -/blacksmiths, 
and sahryan safv-^ - palanquin bearers. 

Slavery in medieval Burma is different from the modern concept of slavery. Slaves of 
those times must have found their lot tolerably comfortable. The presence of voluntary 
slaves explains this. In addition to these voluntary slaves, there were heriditary slaves, 
debtor slaves and war captive slaves. We have however, no evidence to show the presence 
of slave raids, piracy and kidnapping. The slave community was considerable and therefore 
there were slave villages with their own administrative officers as -headmen to control 

the village,_ to supervise cultivation and ^7 and sanlyah^^ as village 

elders. Ownership of slaves often changed but generally the slaves were allowed to remain in 
their own locality. Perhaps this was one of the causes why runaway slaves were rare. To 
gain liberty a slave could redeem himself or run away. There is no mention of cruel laws 
in connection with runaway slaves. The slaves appear to have been quite contented with 
their lot and the masters were merciful. Some owners set them free and even gave them land 
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cultivate so that they may riot be without a liveliho od. Some owners even made special 
provisions for old o r sick slaves. Slaves were allowed to become mo^^ and nuns. The 
mention of a slave w ife is very rare. Perhaps taking slave wiye was unpopular. Slaves were 
•also taught to read and write and very roughly we find that about nine per cent of them were 
literate. Various^nj^ionalities were found among slaves but Burmans and India ns were most 
numerous. The majority of the slavjcs were used for (mltiyation but there were also many 
who were employed in various other ways. There were domestic slavey pagoda slaves and 
monas tery slaves but this dififerentation is not of statu s but of owi^rship. It is only in 
modern time s that the pagoda slaves were considered as social ou tcA^. 





APPENDIX I 


THE LAND MEASURE 


IN the inscriptions of our period, with the exception of a few cases where mmuW or tamuin2 
are used we find that pay islHe standard land measure. We do not know the area of a pay 
in the Pagan period but we do know the area of the Kon baung pay which is mentioned in the 
lit^tjiifi of the day.3 The Manu Kyay phammasgt^ says that di pay. is twenty /d square 
where one td is seven cubits long. Another source says that it is twentyfive/d square. 5 Kriisa i 
Lethap Chqr atoau says that there are two kinds of pay, viz. man: pay - the king’s land measure 
and chan: rai sd: pay - the poor man’s land measure (also known as pakati pay - the normal 
measure) and that the first is twice the latter. 6 King Bodawpaya left an inscription of about 
A.D. 17917 in Amarapura, together with two squares of masonry as ajguMe for land measures. 
They are about half a mile south east of the Arak an j)agoda, Mandalay. According to Sir 
George Scott the tgri - cubit engraved on the stone measures 19.05 in^ches.8 Thus the 
pdIcdtTpay which is 25 td square would be 1.77 acres. It is very likely that the pay used in 
our period is the same as the pakati pay of Bodawpaya’s time. 
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ji&Aad)meaniDg ridges in a J>addy 


3. References mentioned here are kindly furnished by the ^u^iuese Dictionary Department, School of 
Orie ntal and African Studies for which I am deeply grateful. 
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VOTIVE TABLETS OF BURMA 

Vot ive tabl ets are a prolific source of the early history of Burma and as such serve as a 
complement to the material gained from epigraphs. Votive tablets have been found through¬ 
out Burma from as far north as Nwatale Ywazo near the confluence of the Irrawaddy and 
Shweli Rivers to as far south as Mergui. But until a large number of such tablets had been 
collected and a description of them together with facsimile reproductions were published a 
historical study .based on them was not possible. Thus material from the votive tablets was 
not available at the timd of writing or revising this book. But when this book W'as about 
halfway through the p^ress Thiripyanchi U Mya, Officer on Special Duty, Archaeological 
Survey of Burma, published a book - Votive Tablets of Burma in two parts with the aid of 
the Asia Foundation.^ Part I deals with the tablets of the Pagan period (118 illustrations) 
covering the lith, 12th and 13th centuries A.D. and Part II with tablets of the Pyu (90 illus¬ 
trations) from'about the 5th to the 11th centuries A,D. U Mya’s reason for this reversal of 
the chronological order is that a knowledge of the Pagan tablets are necessary for the more 
difficult study of the Pyu ones. 

Ceti)’a means a sepulchral monument but with its extended meaning it includes 
(bodily relics of th4e Buddha), paribhoga cetiya (a thing used by the Buddha), 
uddissqna (a thing made sacred by dedication) and dhamrna cetiya (a memorial in honour of 
the Law)., Uddissana again is of many varieties - the images of the Buddha made in various 
postures as suggested by his life stories form the major kind of uddissana and so too are the 
votive tablets. 

Cla y ta blets of the Buddha or Bodhisattva in relief made by means of jnoulds^ are 
usually baked.® These moulds were either imported from India or made locally.'^ These 
tablets® probably originated from the pilgrims bringing, back momentos from such places as 
Kapilavastu,® Budh Gaya,7 Banaras,8 Kusiaagara9 or any other place associated with the 
life of the Buddha. These souvenirs inspired the jjeople of Buddhist lands outside India to 
maiTe votive tablets locally as a means of acquiring merit. Most donors cannot cast bronze 
images or carve wooden or stone statues themselves with their own hands but they could 
make thousands of tablets by just pressing down the stamp on lumps of potter’s clay and 


1. Rangoon University'Press, September and December 1961 

2. Some of these moulds are shown in U Mya: Votive Tablets of Burma, I, Figs. 114, 115, 116, 117 
and 118. 

3. In Thailand the tablets were not always baked. Sec G. Co^des. “Siamese Votive Tablets”, (Tr. by 
W. A. Graham), SSFACP, I, (pp. 150-87) p. 156. 

4. ASI, 1905-06, p. 170 

5. Myepdnpaya and Okkhwak in Burmese and Brah Bimb in Thai 

6. The original home of the Buddha 

7. The place of Enlightenment 

8. The place where the first sermon was preached 

9. The place of the great decease 
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write their names on the reverse together with the boo n they craved .%s a result of these 
meritious acts. The act of pressing cl^ JaMets perhaps gave them a great deal of 
personal satisfaction because they have done something directly for the Bud(^a - a satisfac¬ 
tion which they may not have had by just building a pagoda, monastery^etc. which was done 
by the hands of j^isans. A Burmese record of Bodawpaya’s time (1781-1819) mentions that 
the King made as many as 512,028 tablets to be ensh rined in the relic chambers of four 
pagodas built at the four corners of the new royal city of Amarapura.I 

Professor G. Coedes was of the opinion that the practice of making clay_ votive, tablets 
was confined only to the Buddhists.2 But seals and moulds of Brahmanical deities and 
syn^ols have been found"-~ 

Mahdkdli from Ndlandd of the jatejGupta period^ (6th century A.D.), 

^iyalinga Uom Kd/afiyara in Bundelkhand,4 

^im in the Bhadreivara aspect also from KdlanJara^S 

Ganeia from Ndlqnddfi 

Garuda from Nalandd of the reign oiKumdra Guptal (c.415-54)7 and 
Mahisdsuramardini cast from a mould belonging to the early Chalukya dynasty 
(SO-642) found at Peshwar.8 

The above mentioned finds prove that clay tablets were also used by jlevotees of Hinduism. 
Usually these tablets have some sort of writing on them. ^ 

The writing embossed on the obverse below the Buddhia’s throne is mostly in a south 
Indian script on the 5th century A. D. or later. It is almost invariably the famous stanza 
uttered by Assaji^whcn he told Sdriputta the keynote of the Buddha’s teaching, if runs: 

ye dhammd hetuppabuavd tesam hetum Tathdgato dhd tesan ca yo nirodho^ 
evamvddi Mahdsamano.9 

The conditions which arise from a cause, of these the Tathagata has stated the 
cause, also the way of suppressing these same : this is the teaching'of the Grea. 
Ascetic.lO 

In this stanza we have the ess^ce of Buddhism which had the power of converting Sdriputta 
to Buddhism. Perhaps this is the reason why it is used in propagatingTiie Religion. The 
style of writing the letters in this stanza varied with the times and this coupled with the style 
of writing on the reyerse mentioning the name of the donor helps one to ascertain the 
date of the tablet. 

The Burma votive-tablets belongs from the 5th to the 15th centuries A.D. Their __find 
spots are shown in the accompanying The size and shape of these tablets vary very 


1 Ame:toauphre {Mon. thon's Answers to the King’s Queries). Mandalay, Jambti, mitchwc Pitaka Press, 
1961, p. 43 

2. SSFACP, I, pp. 150-1 

3. Jitendra Nath Bancrjea: The Development of Hindu Iconography^ University of Calcutta, 1956 Second 
Edition p. 187 and PI. XI, no. 11 

4 . p. 183 and PI. XI, no. 10 

5. Jbid.f p. 184 and PI. XT, no. 9 

6 . /6/V/., p. 187 and PI. X, no. 12 

7. Ibid., p. 532 and PI. XXVIII, no. 1 

8 . Ibid., p. 500 and PI. XLII, no. 1 

9. DPPN, I, 224 

10. SSFACP, I, 154 





MAP IV 

THE FIND SPOTS OF THF VOTIVE TABLETS: 1. Nwatale of Nga-O, 2. Tagaung, 3. 
Ye-U (Chantha), 4. Sagaing, 5. Mandalay, 6. Pagan, 7. Thazi (Sameitshe), 8. Akyab, 
9. Salin (Phaunglin), 10. Prome (Hwav/za), 11. Bassein 12. Twante (Sanywa), 13. Rangoon* 
14. Pegu, 15. Wo (Kyontu), 16.‘Thaton, 17. Pha-an (Kawgun), 18. Tavoy, 19. Mergui 
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much. They range from 11" in diameter to 5'^x2' 7"x6". There are about seventeen 
different shapes of v/hich the most common is either the fig leaf (No. 3)^ or the^ arched 
window"(Ho1~i6).2 The seventeen are as follows: * 



Fig. L 


Out of 160 tablets surveyed 44 are of shape No. 3 (fig leaf) and 57 of shape No. 10 (arched 
window). No. 3 seems to have been very popular during Pyu tirncs from the 5th to the 9th 
century and No. 10 in the Paga n pe riod from the lOth to the i3tli centmy. The third and 
fourth shapes in frequency (Nos. 1 and 2) are almost confined to the , Pyu. times. We find 
only one each from the later period, in size, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are much smaller than No. 10 
which is about three times bigger. This indicates that people of the later periods preferred 
larger tablets. They even had some v/hich were VS” x 27" x 6"3. 

The centralJ iguie of the tablet is usually the ^Buddha and the earliest known one is the 
relief on a s^yerreliquarx with bodh i mo^d^la i.e. made in the shape of a ^odhi_tre^ 
standing on a cir cula r mound, which haTfour sittin g figures of the Buddha in thebhumispar^ 
mudrd (earth touching attitude).and four standing monks'* - one Buddha between two monks. 
The upper rim of the reliquary has aiTi^criptipi^ in the south In dian script of the 5th century 
and therefore it is taken to be of a relic of the 5th century.5 But the reliquary is similar to 
those of Kanishka and Blmarin^ .of the 2nd century A.D. though the folds of the J^obe are 
not as clearly visible on the Buddha of the Pyu casket as in the Kanishka one. The icon on 
the Pyu casket has a round face with plump cheeks, short neck and a massive body wifh only 
a slight protuberance for the ushmsha (hairknot) and snail shells for the hair. The facial 
expression is quite different from those of the Pagan period. ' 


1. 2''X 3i" pm I, 53 

2. 5" X l\" VTB, I, 50 

3. VT3,1, 12ab 

4. Vl'B, II, 1 

5. VTB, I, p. 12 

6 . See Benjamin Rowland :Architecture of India. Pelican History of Art Series. 1936. 
PI. 38ab 
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In contrast to the image of the Pyu period, a Buddha of the Pagan period^ and the 
tamkai (backpart of the seat) are described in detail by U Mya as follows.^ The Buddha sits 
on a lotus seat in dydndsana - crosslegged with both soles turned up and in bhumisparsa 
mudrd - the earth touching attitude calling upon the Earth to bear v/itness or bhay tan fid 
khya - the left arm folded with the right arm hanging down. The almond shape eyes look 
straight ahead. The nose is quite prominent but the .stern expression of the face is softened 
by the smiling lips. The right arm extends downward with a slight bend at the elbow. 
The fiingers touching earth have varying lengths as those of an ordinary man. The palm of 
the left hand is spread between the two heels with a pleated end of the robe falling over it. 
Urnd (the whorl of hair on the brow) is just a dot. Ushmsha (the protuberance on the head) 
tapers into a lotus bud. The protrusion however does not begin from the middle but from 
the back part of the head. In addition to this, the ushnisha is small for the body. The ear 
lobes do not touch the shoulders. 3 The forehead is high and the neck is slender. The 
lorso is probably of the Lion Type which is explained as “the chest is 
massive and corpulent, the waist slim”"*. The ekaccika sanghdti (the upper 
garment) covers only the left shoulder and the pleated end of the robe on 
this shoulder which usually stops just above the nipple is not shown in this figure at all. 
The robe is so thin that the navel is quite discernable. There are no longer any folds 

in the robe as in the figures of the Pyu period.^ The 
Padmdsam or krd pallari (Lotus Throne), stands out in 
high relief. The halo has beads around it suggesting spread¬ 
ing rays. A horizontal line runs at the level of the shoulder 
and its ends curl up into the horns of a makara (sea 
monster). Two hamsd (geese) sit on this line and their 
spreading tails merge into the beads of the halo. Beads 
also go round th.: Buddha in a beautiful curve. The calac 
(pediment) stands on two pwat turn (polished pillars) with 
a scr; ...vrcular double rimmed top and three tiers. The 
kvs-ainjkofi (? sikhara - pinnacle) is like a drum with floral 
decorations. It is in three layers. The dmalaka (emblic 
myrobalan) tops the drum. These are crowned with a 
small cetiya from which two streamers fly in graceful curves. 
The whole top which is known as the sikhara looks like the 
Mahdbodlii stupa of Budh Gaya. (Fig. 2) On each side 
Fig 2 i^ikhara (from VTB, I, 1) the grow bodhi trees and two lotus buds hang 

from the pillars that stand on either side of the Buddha. 
There is a beaded border and the whole scene depicts the E nlightenment of the Buddha. 
Immediately below the lotus seat are two lines of embossed y letters giving the famous 

stanza of^ dharmd. ' Thej^everse has \i\ng Anlruddha'^ name and prayer (Fig. 3) written in 
a cursive hand perhaps at the time when the tablet was made. It says: 


1. VTB, I, 1 

2. PTiJ, I, pp. 3-5 

3. See A.B. Griswold: Dated Buddha Images of Northern Siam, Ascona. Artibus Asiae. 1957, p. 71, 
No. 5 top right. 

4. Ibid,, p. 32 
5 VTR. TT 12 
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Eso bhagavd Mahar aja Siri Aniruddhadevena kato vimiittattham sahatthe ne ydti. 

Desiring that he may be freed from samsdra, the Great Prosperous King 
Aniruddha himself made this image of the Lord. 

£ SO &flA GA, VA HA RA 4A 

!i p rxn f) n (7? & 607 n 



Fig. 3 The writing on the reverse of Aniruddha's Tablet 


In another tablet of Aniruddha, vve have eso lokandtho (VTB,l, 3, p. 9) instead of eso bhagavd. 
This indicates Mahayanism.. But his prayer which is given below is in conformily with 
HinayanisiB as he only wanted nirvana when Maitreya becomes the Buddha. 

rnayd Niruddhadevem kirtam sugata sanjakam, tena Meat trey a marnvodho labhe 
yan nirvartio pad am, {VTB, I, 5, p. 11) 

He was not ambitious to become the Buddha himself like Thiluin Man. {VTBf I, 41, p. 29) 
Another king who followed suit was Vajrdbharana (? 1077-^) {VTB, I, 37, p. 27). Queen 
Trilokayatamsakd also prayed for nirvana. {VTB, I, 42, pj/. 30-1) • 

The Buddha images are made in various mudrd (hand positions) and dsana (feet 
positions)*. Ten hand positions have been^observed in the figures varying from the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva to the disciples and devotees. They are : 


1. Most of the iiiustrations given here are from Benoytosh Bhattacharyya: The Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Calcutta, F.K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958 Reprint and Antoinette K. Gordon: The 
Iconography of Tibetan Larnaism, Tokyo, 1959 Edition. 
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1. Abhaya mudra —the attitude of protection or the blessing of fearlessness, where 
a slightly bent right arm is raised to the breast level with all fingers extended 
and the palm showing outward (Fig. 4) {VTB^ I, 63; VTB, II, 54, 77) 

2. Aiifigana mudra — attitude of embrace {VTB, II, 31,32) 

3. Anjali mudra — salutation, with botJi arms stretched upward above the head. 
Some scholars take it to be a prayer attitude with clasped hands (F\g.5){VTB,l\, 41) 

4. Bhiimisparsa mudra —^ witness or earth touching attitude, which is in fact calling 
upon the Earth to bear witness when Mara came to attack the Buddha 
immediately after the Enlightenment. The right arm is pendant over the right 
knee with the palm turned inward and all fingers touching the Padmdsana (Lotus 
Throne). (Fig. 6) 



Fig. 4 Abhaya Fig. 5 Anjali Fig. 6 Bhiimisparsa 

5. Dharmacakra mudra {Vydkhydna mudra) — preaching or turning the wheel of Law 
with both hands against .the breast, the left covering the right band (Fig. 7) 

6. Dhydnd mudra (Samddhi mudra) — meditation, where both hands (right oa left) lie 
in the lap with all fingers extended and palms up(Fig. 8) {VTB, I, 89; VTB^ 11, 2,8} 


/. Mahdkdrunika mudrd —compassion, with left hand pressed against the breast (Fig. 9) 
(FJ^, I, 63, 104) 



Dharmacakra ( Vydkhydna) Dhydnd {Samadhi) MrJjd k drunika 
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8. Namaskdra mudra —prayer, with both hands. at the breast in an attitude of - 
prayer (Fig. 10) {VTB, I, 63,74,108; VTB, II, 19, 40) 

9. Varada mudra (Vara mudra) — charity or gift bestowing, where the arm is pendant 
with all fingers extended downward and the palm turned outward (Fig. 11) {VTB^ 

I, 50,51; VTB,\\, 24,28 ) 

iO. Vitarka- mudra — argument, where the arm is bent with all fingers extended 
except the index finger which touches the thumb (Fig. 12) {VTB, I, 93; VTB, II, 3,49) 





During the Pyu period a number of mudrd were used — bhiimisparsa mudra was the most 
popular, then dharmacakra, dhyand, varada, namaskdra, abhaya, dlingana, anjali and vitarka 
b\xi x\ox\^ oi mahdkdrunika and mahdparinivdna. In Pagan times the was still 

the most popular, next comes the dharmacakra, mahdparinirvdna, varada and namaskdra. 
There were very few of abhaya, dhydna, mahdkdrunika and vitarka. 

Regarding dsana (feet positions), we find eight varieties in the votive tablets of 
Burma. They are : 

\. Tlidhdsana—siandlng in the attitude of drawing the bow, with the left foot 
forward and the leg slightly bent and the right leg straight. It signifies 
heroism. 

2. Bhadrdsana\ — sitting with both legs pendant (Fig. 13) ( VTB, 1,13,45; FT’S, II, 8,53) 

3. Dhydndsana — meditative pose, with legs closely locked and soles of both feet 

visible. !t signifies meditation and introspection (Fig 14) (FT’i3,I,l,4;Fr^,II, 10,11) 

4. Lalitdsana —sitting in ease, with one leg pendant, sometimes supported by 
a lotus flower (Fig. 15) (VTB, I, 2,6; VTB, II, 34,64 ) 

5. Paryafikasana —sitting cross Ifcgged, with the left leg above the right. It signifies 
serenity (Fig. 16) (VTB, I, 86,105; VTB, II, 1,2) 

6. Pratydlidhdsana — standing, with the left leg straight and right leg slightly forward 
and bent. It signifies displeasure. 

7. Rdjalildsaria — royal ease with the right knee raised and left leg folded loosely. 
(Fig. \1){VTB, II, 16,40) 

1, See Shri P. M. Lad (Ed): The Way of the Buddha, Bombay, Ministry of Information, 1957, p. 193,111. 

No. 12 
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8. Virasana —one knee raised and the foot locked in the bend of the other. It usually 
goes together with the namaskara mudrd where the palms of the hands are joined in 
the prayer attitude (Fig. 18) {VT3, II, 28,83) 



Fig 14. Dhy ana Sana 



Tig. 15 Lalitdsana 



Fig. 18 Virasana 


Paryafikasana was the most popular dsana in the Pyu times. The next in frequency was 
^yandsana ioWo'^td hy bhadrdsana, lalitdsana, rdjalildsana and virasana. In the Pagan 
pS^drthe most popular was dhydndsana, then bhadrdsana, lalitdsana and lastly paryankasana. 
Itwas quite evident that bhadrdsana was not as scarce in Burmaas most people seemed to have 
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believed. Here a word of caution is necessary. The ^nding Buddhas are not exactly 
in thGylit^hdsana (stepping left) or in the pratydlidhdsana (stepping right). The Buddha 
stands either straight or slightly bent in a graceful tribhanga. 

The thrones are of four types, viz. Padmasana (Lotus Throne) {VTB, 1 , 2, VTB, II, I, 14) 
Simhdsana (Lion Throne) {VTB, 11, 8,75,76), Vajrdsana (Diamond Throne) VTB, I, 67,75, 
VTB, II, 2,3) and a mixed one of Padmasana and Vajrdsana. What U Mya calls Pro^paUap 
or Khuinan : Khyui : pallan is perhaps the Vajrdsana of many sidesstudded with precious 
gems and decorated with floral designs. A standing figure like Pipankard or the Buddha 
performing prdtihdrya (the Great Mitacle diiSravastiy also stands on ihGPadmdsana. 

As a matter of fact the Buddha or Bodhisattva is supposed to be sitting directly on the lotus 
or lion as shown in Fugures 19 and 20 but the artists have stylized the seats so that the TotiiT 
or the lion appear only as a part of the decorative motif. 



The Padmasana was the most popular of the thrones in Pyu and Pagan times. 
But the Pagan Burman was more partial to the double throne — Padmd-vajrdsana 
{VTB, I, 6, 11, VTB, II, 10, 11) then the Pyu. In Burma today, Vajrdsana is used almost 
exclusively.lt will be very inteteresting to'Eiow when it started to gain popularity. For the 
periods under survey, Padmasana tops the list. 

Some ^letshaye many Buddhas sitting in the same posture. The number of figures ranges 
from three {V'TB, I, 6,42) to one hundred (KrB,/43,46) and even more {VTB, I, 109) Tablets 
depicting the Great Miracle at ^rdvasti (where rnhny Buddhas are shown sitting and standing 
in various mudrd) are common to the Pyu and Pagan periods while the tablets each having 
many sitting Buddhas belong exclusively to the latter. We find tablets with three, five, ten, 
twentyeight, thirty, fifty, eightysix (VTB, II, 57), one hundred and one hundred and two 
Buddhas. 


- 1. Sec W of B, p. 94, Ill. No. 30. 
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In performing the twin miracles {yamaka pratiharya), the Buddha is, shown repeating 
himself in many images reaching up to the heavens in order to confound the heretics.* But 
the Burma tablets showing this, have only three (PTB, 11, 28, 77; VTB, I, 63, 88, 104) or six^ 
( VTB, n, 53, 54) Buddhas on each tablet. The tablet described by U Mya as the tablet of 
of the Palace scene ( KT’jS, II, 56) probably is another tablet of the miracle. A tablet with 
seventeen figures of the Buddha {VTB, I, 113) is perhaps another tablet of this category but 
we will deal with it later. According to George Coedes, the Great Miracle is the most 
popular subject of the votive tablets of Thailand and the oldest specimen dates back to the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. 3 The Great Miracle tablets in Burma seem to owe their origin to 
peoples living to the east of Burma. The Cammadevivamsa written in the 15th century by 
Bodhiramsi says that as a result of the epidemic that broke out at Haribhunja in the 11th 
century some of its people took refuge at Pegu."* The Kalydnl inscription^ says that 
some Cambodian war captives were given quarters at Lakkhiyapura (near Dala). Therefore 
U Mya suggests that these tablets of the great miracle were either imported from Thailand or 
were made locally by people who had some connection with Thailand.® Thai influenced 
tablets have been found at Tadagale,7 Pvangoon (VTB, I, 88), Pegu {VTB, I, 89, 93, 94, 95), 
Kawgun,8 Pha>an (VTB, 1, 90, 91, 92), and Hmawza, Prome {VTB, II, 53, 54). 


1. See W of B, p. 93, III. No. 29; p. 94, Ill. No. 30 and Anil dc Silva-Vigier: The Life of the 
.Swi/i/Aa,. London. 1955, PI. 94. 

2. See 5'5'F/ICP, I, 174, PI. II top right and R. C. Temple: Notes on Antiquities in Ratnahhadesa, 
Bomday, Education Society's Steam Press, 1894, PI. XVI, top night. 

3. SSFACP, I, p. 156 

4. VTB. f, p. 62 

5. The KaiyanI Inscription, Ed, bv Tdw SeinKo, Rangoon, Government Printing, 1892, p. 57 (Reverse 

face of the first stone); Ed. by Lu Pe Win, Rangoon, Minisr*-: Culture, 1958, p.57; Ep. Birm.^ 

Ill, i, 196-7, and JBRS, XU, i, 39-45 (? Cambodian Invasion).. 

6. VTB, I, P..62 

7. See SSFACP, I, p. 177, PI. Vb for a jet of Thailand similar to the Tadagalc tabiel. 

8. See R.CT.: NAR, pp. 34-5, PI. XV & XVI. 
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We find six tablets^ giving the major scenes from the Buddha’s life. All these 
tablets are from the 11 th to 14th century^ Tf ls amazing that no such tablets have yet 
been found among the Pyu ; perhaps the subject was not popular then. Atthamahdthdna 
—the eight major scenes, according to the tablet of ^ri Mahd Sdlini {VTB,\, 13) who 
was probably a co^emporary of Aniruddha^ are : 

The Great Decease 

The Subjugation of Ndldgiri The Descent from Tdvatimsa 

> 

The First Sermon The Great Miracle 

The Enlightenment 

The Honey Rice The Nativity 

The enlightenment scene is usually in the centre. The Buddha looking straight ahead sits 
in bhumUparS(t mudrd and dhydndsana on a <^o_uWe tlnrone with a smile on his lips. A 
iikhqra rises above him. The -whole is an exquisite piece of work. A similar tablet of 
'Inandd ( KTjB, I, 45) has three points of note. The craftsmanship equals that o( SdlinVs 
tfflet and therefore it possibly belongs to Aniruddha’s time. But in place of the famous 
stanza yedharmd,'which usually appears in old Ndga^^ is a line in the Mon-Burmese 
script of Thiluin MafCs time mentioning that the don or was an officer (kalan) known as 
Puwa. On the reverse.is another line in the script of Cflrtrw I’s time (U13-762) which says 
that the donor is Mdhdthera Anandd. A possible explanation is that Anandd of Cansu's 
time used the moiSd belonging to Puwa of Thiluin Man's reign (1084-1113) who had 
changed the name written on the mould originally made during the time of Aniruddha 
(71044-777). A tablet (KTB, I, 50) of nine scenes probably from Shah tut Pagoda, west of 
Somjngyi on the south of Myinka^ gives the following scenes : 

The Great Decease 

The Descent from tdvatimsa The Subjugation of Ndldgiri 

The Enlightenment 

The First Sermon The Great Miracle 


The Milk Rice 



1. VTB, 1, 51,77 andUZ . 

2, This suppc;- t‘^ H based on the fact that the yedharmd stanza of this tablet and those of Aniruddha'% 
are in the fi ^ 'ipt. VTB, I, p. 17 
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The yedharmd inscription at the base is in Ndga/i of the 12th century script. Another tablet 
{VTB, I, 51) of eight scenes from an unspecified place in Pagan has a different arrangement. 
The bottom left shows Maya's dream. Maya, is sitting in bhadrasana holding a ball-like thing 
in her hand while the white elephant tries to enter her womb. The nativity is at the bottom 
right. Between the two scenes are six lines in Mon (illegible except for a few words in the 
style of the 12th century). In the second row are the first sermon, enlightenment and great 
miracle scenes. Above these are the subjugation oi Ndldgiri and the descent from Tdvaiimsa. 
On the top is the recumbent Buddha under a spreading umbrella and surrounded by a group 
of mounyng disciples. 

The Gre^at Decease 

The Subjugation of Ndldgiri The Descent from Tdmtirhsa 

The Enlightenment 
The First Sermon 

The Dream of Mdyd 

Another tablet {VTB, I, 77) of eight major scenes comes from Bassein. It has an inscription 
in Mon of the 14th century script saying that the image was made by a great minister. The 
arrangement of scenes are similar to that of Sdlini's tablet. The last one {VTB, I, 113) to be 
described in this category has seventeen Buddhas — one recumbent, four siiiing bhadrasana^ 
five standing and seven sitting dhydndsana. As the tablet is badly preserved we cannot see 
the details clearly. The top figure is the Mahdparinirvdna. Perhaps it is similar to the 
sandstone relief from Sarnathl (5th century A.D.) which has: 

The Great Decease 
The First Sermon 

Mdra's Attack 

and The Great Miracle 

The Enlightenment One Sitting and 

Five Standing Buddhas 

The First Bath 
and 

The Nativity 

Another sandstone relief from Sarnath^ has eight sitting and six standing figures of the 
Buddha depicting the scene of the Great Miracle at ^ravasti. U Mya says that up till now 
no other such tablet has ever been discovered in Burma. 

: 1. See W of B, p, 28, 111. No. 3 and L of B, PI. 95 
2. W of B, p. 94, III. No. 30 and L c/ 5, R 94 
ir. UP-O . \QQO ^ 


The Geat Miracle 
One Sitting and 
Five Standing Buddhas 
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Although 1 have mentioned above that the Pyu did not produce tablets of eight major 
scenes, they did produce tablets depicting one scene alone on each tablet. . But so far only 
tablets of the great miracle {yTB\ II, 28, 53, 54, 56) and the turning of the wheel of Law {VTB, 
II, 55, 77) have been discovered. The Hmawza tablet of the miracle {VTB^ II, 53) is very 
similar to the one which R. C. Temple reported had been discovered at Amherst^ and to ano¬ 
ther tablet of Khao Ok Dalu, Badalung, mentioned by G. Coedes in his paper on the votive 
tablets of Thailand.2 U Mya therefore suggests XhoX Srik^etra and Dvdrdmt i musi have 
had some intercourse in the period from the 5th to the 7th century A.D. The tablet showing the 
first sermon 11,55) has the Buddha in the dharmacakra mudrd and dhydndsana. The sun 

and moon shines aVhis head level and he is flanked by five disciples on the left and five deva on 
the right. There is awheel immediately below the padmdsana (Lotus Throne). The bottom 
ro'A has deer and flowers. In the 5th century sculpture of Sarnath showing the same scene^ 3 
t-he Buddha sits in dharmacakra mudrd and dhydndsana. The halo has. an elaborately cmved 
flora] design. Two flying r/eva guard the top left and right corners. A pair of vydla and 
makara are seen on both sides of the Buddlia. On the pedestal is'carved the side view of 
the dhanmacakra which is flanked by three disciples on the right and two disciples, 
one lady and a child on the left. They are all in namaskdra mudrd. The disciples, 
are the pahcavaggiya but we do not know who the lady and child are and why they 
appear there. The Pyu tablet has five disciples and five deva and the front view of the 
dharmacakra together with deer and flowers which the Sarnath statue omits. The dharma¬ 
cakra carved on stone in the 1st century B.C. on the middle architrave, West Gate, Stupa 1,4 
Sarnath, has 32 spokes whereas the wheel of the Pyu tablet has only the four major ones. 

In about, a fifth of the 160 tablets under survey, we find the figure of the Buddha or 
Bodhisattava flanked by (disciples) {VTB, I, 49,66,108; FTB, II, 1,58,81) Sakti 

(consort) (Kr5, II, 19,28) or ddyaka (devotee) (PT^, II, 8). Butin the Pagan period we 
find only two varieties, i.e. the Buddha flanked hy ^rdvaka (KTR, I, 49,66,108) and by a 
Bodhisattva {VTB, I, 6,10,42,105,106). 

Here one would certainly notice the presence of the Mahdydna deities such as Maitreya, 
Avahkitesvara, Tard and Saravati. This is undeniable proof that Mahdydna and Hinaydna 
Buddhism had devotees in both the Pyu and Pagan periods and it is interesting to note that 
King Aniruddha himself and Trilokavatarnmkd (Queen of Thiluih Man) left votive tablets of 
the Buddha flanked by Avalokitesvara said Maitreya {VTB, I, 6, 10, 105, 106 by Aniruddha 
and 42 by Triloka). In passing it must be mentioned here that there are also tablets where 
Avalokitehara {VTB, II, 29, 34, 40; VTB, I, 2, 69) or Tard {VTB, II, 24) appears as the central 
figure.5 

As part of the decoration around the central figure of the tablet, there are stupas of 
various shapes. The number varies from one to fifty t'^o{VTB, 1,111). It seems that this kind of 


1. R.C.T. : NAR, PI. XVI, top right 

2. SSFACP, 1, 174, PI. II, top right 

3. yy of B, p. S3, Ill. No. 10 and L ofB, PI. 83 

4. W oj B, p. 82, Ill. No. 9 

5. V Mya suggests that the figure on the tablet found at Hpaunglin village, Minbu {VTB, I, 69, p. 52) is 

Jaoihola tiTiu one of the flanking figures on the tablets from a mound south of Ngashinkan at Mahtaw 
village near Hmawza, Prome II, 19, p. 18) isSee B.B.: IBI, pp. 237-8 and Figs. 

I7C-9 on pp, 286-8 for Jambala and p. 165 and figs. 128-9 on pp. 266-7 for Hayagrjva. 
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decoration became more popular in the Pagan period. In one tablet of the 7th or 8th century 
(Fra, II, 44) we find thepot (which U Ivlya calls Arfl swat ui:-VTB, I, p. 54) on 
each side of the Buddha and it is not unlikely that a certain type of stupa evolved from the 
kalasa pot. (Fig. 21) As we find steatite pots used as relij^quaries at Piprava in theBasti district 
of Uttar Pradesh, India (4th century B.C.)^ and at SanchT (2nd century B.C.),2 it is quite 
possible that the pot had been used as a model for building stupa. In another tablet of the 
6th or 7th century {VTB, II, 14), we find a relic casket set on the upraised elephant trunk 
holding a lotus on each side of the Buddha. This suggests that another type of 
stupas evolved from the relic caskets. (Fig 22) The Bawbawgyi pagoda at Hmawza, 
Prome, belongs to this casket type and it dates back to the 6th or 7th century A.D.3. 

The back part of the Buddha’s throne is the which includes various objects as 
part of the decoration. Generally it looks like a beautiful pediment under which the 
Buddha sits sometimes alone or sometimes with two disciples or devotees. Various objects 
of decoration include balls, banners, bead, Bodhi trees, crowns, dancing figures, deer, 
elephants, floral designs, gamum: (species of Kaempferia), halo, hamsa, kalasa pot, khyaya: 
(kind of Mimusops), kirttimukha^ makara^ ofFesings on trays, sikhara, sun and moon, 
swastika, umbrdlas, utpala (blue lotus), vydla and wheels. We find that balls, dancing 
figures, makara, sun and moon, vydla and wheels were used only by the Pyu. We do not 
find them in the Pagan period. On the other hand, things like hamsa and sikhara were 
introduced during the Pagan period. The banners, beads, bodhi trees and umbrellas became 
more popular during this later period. As a matter of fact the introduction of the sikhara 
in the Pagan period changed the entire look of the tablet—leaving no room for the vydla and 
makara^ It is a pity that the use of such beatiful figures was discontinued. Although they 



1. WofB, p. 127, Ill. No, 9 

2. Wof B, p. 138, Ill. No. 27 

3. VTB, II, p. 21 

4. See the stone sculpture of the Fist Sermon, Samath, 5th century A.D, {W of B, p. 83, III. No. 10) 

5. Fig. 21 a (VTB, II, 44), b (VTB, II, 44), c (VTB, I, 75, VTB, II, 36, 38, 51), d (VTB, II, 22) 











Fig. 23 Animals used as part of the decoration (a. from Sdrndth^, 5th century A.D., 

b. from a Hmawza tablet^, 7th-10th century A.D., c. from the ICbnarka Temple3, 

c. 1250 and d. from a wall painting at the Nandamnna pagoda4, Pagan, c. 1280 

1. WofB, p. 83, Ill. No. 10 : u 

2. VTB,11,12 

3. Gaja-Vidala, Arabinda Chatterjce, Ko^&rka At A Glance, Calcutta, 1959, p. 23 

4. From the copies of wall paintings at the Archaeological Survey', Burma. 
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The donors of these tablets used to write their names either on the obverse below the 
Buddha’s throne or on the reverse of the tablet and these names happen to be those of kings, 
queens, monks and common people. We now have a considerable number of these new 
names to be added to the early history of Burma. The urn inscriptions of Hmawzal have 
such names as Suriyayikrama, Harmkrama and Sihavikrama who were supposed to be kings 
of ^riksetra in the 7th century A.D. The silver.reliquary2 has the name of 5r7’ Pfabhuvarman 
and Prabhudevi. From another inscription on the four sides of a stone image3 we have 
the names of Guhadipa, Jayacandravarman and Harivikrama^ who probably were the contem¬ 
porary rulers of Vishnu City (near Tau ngdwingyi) and ^iksetra respectively. An inscription 
from Han lin mentions fdaiba: Vikhno Sriku and Mahddevi Jandra which U Mya 
suggests, are probably Vishnu 5^fi Gupta and Mahddevi ^ri Candra.5 Thus kings having 
Vikrama, Yarmana and Gwp/a as part of. their names must have ruled in the toee Pyu centres 
of Hmawza, Peikthanomyo and Hanlin respectively during the period from the 7th to 9th 
centuries: Other new names are Bd \ Carke ^ (Lord Carke), Ba)Trq .17,7 Sri Ba : Cho^, Bd : 
Sga:9 Bd: Ra:,^0 Bd Ddiy^O and Bd DehiA^ On the reverse of another tablet is the name 
which according to U Mya might be read as Nd landdyaA2 If that is the correct reading he 
suggests that it might mean some sort of link betwee n Ndl anda and ^dksetrar 

The tablets of the Pagan period have inscriptions mentioning such names as Aniruddha^^ 
(King? 1044-777), Ananfajayabikram^^ {Sampyan), Ananda^^ {Thera), I Taimila^^, lYa Gofi^l, 
S 9 .Shurn,\^ ^a Pay Pwam,^^ Cipe^° (Chief Queen), Ce Thoy CandumdhXl {ISampyari)* 


1. PI. 354c, a, b 

2. KTB, 11,1 

3. ASr, 1927-8, pp. 128 & 145, PI. LIV g, h 

4. BRSFAP^lhZn 

5. VTB, II, p. 9 

6. VTB, II, 17 

7. VTB, II, 60a 

8. VTB, II, 60b 

9. VTB, II, 60d 

10. FTB. II,61a 

11. raj,ii,62 

12. FTB, II, 85b 

13. VTB,1, 1,3,5,7,8,9,10,11,12,68,71 
U. Pre, I, 78 

15. VTB, I, 45c, p. 41 

16. Fr5,T,98, p. 66 

17. VTB, I, 70 

19.. VTB, I, 98, p. 66 

19. KTB, I, 71 

20. KTB, I, 32,34,35 

21. VTB; 1, 97 

22. KTB, I, 22 (PI. 6061 w) 
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fifas ,^ Trayya'^ {Sampyan)y Tribhuvanddityadhammardja^ (King Thiluin Man 1084-1113). 
Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammardja^ (King Cafisu II, 1174-1211), Tribhuvanddityavaradham- 
mardja^ (King Cansu I, 1113-762), Triyd^ {Sampyafi), TrilokdvatamsakdmahddevH 
(Chief Queen of Thiluin Man), Divdcariyena^ {Thera), Dhammardjapandita^ {Thera), P? ^0 
{Kalan),Puwa^ ^ {Kalan),Pintu^^ {Sarnpyan),Pwoh^'^ {Kalan),Band no^4 {Sampyah),Mqy Khray,^5 
May Pd,^6 Muggaliputta^l {Thera), Mon Uin^^, Mon Keh Soau^^, Mon Khat,^^ Yassa"^^ 
{Sampyah), YdsohddhardhTl, Yikhx’^^, Ldn Yah Len"^^, Vajrdbharanadeva^^ (?King 71077-84), 
Visannardc^^ {Sampyah), SudhammdhY! {Thera), Sumedha^^ {Thera) and Sri Maha Sdlini^^ 
(7 Queen). Among these names, Aniruddha was King of Arimaddanapura in the 11th century. 
Cipe of the same period claimed to be the Chief Queen {Mahesi). Perhaps she was 
Aniruddha"s queen, ^ri Mahd Sdlini probably was of the royal family of Aniruddha 
as the p^refixes ^ri Mahd to her name suggest. Divdcariyena and Suddhammdh were 
the names of two senior monks of that time. As officers or ministers of 
Aniruddha there were Sarnpyan Candumdh, Sampyah . Bahdno, Sarnpyah Trdyyd, 
Sampyah Yassa, Sarnpyah Visannardc and Kalan I^a Goh. The next King was 
Vajrdbharana (7 1077-84) followed by Tribhuvanddityadhammardja who reigned as ;King of 
Pagan from 1084 to 1113. 7>//oA:flvom/7ijflAa was his Chief Queen. Sarnpyah Anantajaya- 
bhikrarh and Sarhpyah Yi Khi were his governors for Tavoy. Junior ministers were Kalan 
Puwa ind Kalan Pwoh. The notable Mera of the reign were Muggaliputta and Sumedha. 
Tribhuvanddityavaradhammardja ruled from 1113 to ? 1162 and Sarhpyah Pintu and Sarhpyah 


1. VTP,I, p. 65 

2. VTB, I, 17 

3. VTB, I, 40,41,78 (PI. 364a4) 

4. VTB, I, 46 (PI. 10a 1, A.D. 1190) 

5. VTB, I, 43 (PI. 118-19, pj. 241, PI. 568b) 

6. VTB,XU 

7. PTB, i. 42 (PI. 364ae) 

8. PTfl, 1,15b 

9. VTB, I, 47 (Pi. 10a9, A.D. 1190) 

10. VTB, 1,15 

11. VTB, I, A5b 

12. VTB, I, p. 33 

13. VTB, I, p. 58 

14. VTB, I, 30 

15. VTB,1,10 

16. KTP, I, 98, p. 67 

17. VTB, I, 48, 49 (PI. 364a25) 

18. VTB, l,p. 70 

19. VTB, I, 53 

20. VTB, I, 71 

21. VTB, I, 14ab, 20, 799 

22. VTB, 1, 27 (PI. 606 ix) 

23. VTB, I. p. 60 

24. FTP, 1, 98, p. 66 

25. VTB, I, 36,37,39,39 

26. VTB, I, 19,23,24,25,26 (PI. 606 abijklmnopqniv) 

27. VTB, I, 29 

28. VTB, I, 61 (PJ. 365a 24.5) 

29. VTB, I, p. !3 
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Triyd were his mi|nisters. Ananda was the noted thera of the reign. Tribhuvanddityapavara^ 
dhanvp^rdja became king in 1174 and ruled until 1211. Dhammardjapandita was probably 
the King’s Pre ceptor. Kalan Pi served in his reign; These are almost all the names that we 
can get out of the inscriptions on the tablets under survey and the names of queens and 
mini sters of Aniruddha 's time are quite new to us. Ya ssa, the minister of Aniruddha 
described himself 2 is Ddnapati ^ri Rdjamllabha . Yasa ndma (in the old . script) and 

Sambefi Man Yassa ndma rdjavallabhena ddnapati (in the old Mon-Burmese script) V which 
means that th e dono r is Sampyan Man Yassa, an intimate pf_the king. In addition to this, a 
Pali ins cription written in a rev erie..foriQ in the Mon-Burmese script on the obverse reads: 

Imam Euddhabimbam Samben Man Yassa ndma rdjavallabhena ddnapati sabbanu- 
^ tanana vararn pathantena katarn sade vako loko jdndtuti.^ 

Desipirig Buddhahoo_d, the king’s favouri te^ known by the name of Sarnpyan Man 
Yas^a^ made this image of th e Bud dha with the thought “May the world including 
the^feyqknowthis.” 

Here U M4yl refers to an inscription from Saw Hla Wu n (Pagan^use^um Stone No. 
date(rA?5! "123& where AjAvy gr, minister of Ndtpnmyd (12il-?3i) was mentioned by tsj 
wido w as: 

amacco rdjavallabho ... aklwam wan so man amat te //4 
The minister was an intini ate of the king. 

This is an important point with regard to Burmes e politica l tho ught and practice. To be one 
of the King’s in timates seem to be an attribute of a good administrative officer. Perhaps these 
intimates of the King became atwaiiiwan i.e. £rivy councillors in later times. 

There are also many tablets in Burma which had nothing to do with the Reli|ion. 
Most of them were found at Hmawza, Jerome ( VT£, II, 7, 31, 32, 41, 42, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71) and at Kyontu , Waw Township, Pegu District ( VTB, I, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85). 
They were probably part of the decor ative motif of the walls which surround the religious 
buildings and they contain many beautiful floral designs and interesting ^hting or hunting 
scen^. Although most of the tablets discussed in U Mya’s book belong to a period from 
the 7th to 12th century, he also includes one tablet (VTB, I, 86) found in the relic 
cham ber of the Botataung Pagoda, Rangoon, which has an incription in one of the Bra hmi 
script of the Buddimghosa D/iammflpq/fl period(5th century A.D.),^ four tablets from Semeikshe 
(Thazi), Binji Cave (Thaton^ Shwezayan (Thaton) and an unknown place (VTB, I, 72, 75, 
76 and 108) which are of the 13th century, one tablet (FTP, I, 73) also fromSameikshe (Thazi) 
of the 14th century and two tablets from the Htup ayon (Sagaing) and Akyab (Arakan) of the 

1. FTP, I, p. IT It is on the border of tablet 

2. FTP, I, p. 18 

3. PI. 96; List 235a, P/PXG H.L. & P.M.T.) 49; SIP (E.M.) 95; UB, I, 195-6 

4. PI. 962.»* FTP, I, p. 18 

5. A. L. Basham: T7te Wonder that was India^ London, 1954, p. 266 
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15th century (Fra, I, 74, 96). He also includes in the illustrations, one tablet that looks 
like a product of some CWnese workmanship iVTB, I, 33) and another tablet made of iron 
(Fra, I, 106) found at Myinkaba, Pagan. 

With regard to the script U^ya observes that the ^ters of the Pyu tablets 

were quite different from those written on the tablets of Pagan4 and that the writing on 
Ani tyddha 'sS (VTBj 1,9) and Yassa 's tablets (Fra, I, 14b) were of the earliest known writings 
in the Mon -Byinngse script. 6 The names of fruits and vegetables written on the reverse of 
the tablets7 (Fra, I, 53) found at a hillock in Maung Chit Sa’s field to the east of the Ananda 
l^goda. Pagan give us some of the eirliest examples of written Burmese. The donors of these 
tablets are AnaM a TJierq, Mon Keh Soau, etc. and the tablets belong either to the reign of 
Ca nsu 1 ( 1113--? 62) or Cansu 11 (1174-1211).5 From these tablets U Mya gets the names of 
52 kinds of fruit, etc.® They are ip mhuy7 (? Lagerstroemia Flos reginae, modern pyanma^ 
Embrella robusta), urec^ {Aegle marmelus), tin wai^ (coconut), ojimaniwlO {Clitoria ternatea), 
katiw^^ (? musk), kul^ay^^ (Cicer arietinum), kampon^^ (soap acacia), kankhyow^^^ klefiphu- 
rum^S (the white gourd-melon, Benincasa cerifera), klimyafi,^^ klit^^ (p.Coix la chrymae 
jobis), Icra^^ (Nymp'haea), krakkruni9 (a kind of coffeewort), kra, klu^o (? the 

chebula tree, Terminalia chebuld), kramran^l (sugar cane juice), kwam 

(areca-nuts), khirhdpwan^^ {Acanthus illicifolius), hhdkpyow^^ (banana),cflrzyv2 5 kind of 
medicinal herb), cimunak^^ (INigella sativa), cimuknYl (?gingerwort), chiphuh^^, chan^^ (husked 


1. VTB, I, p. 24 and VTB, 11, p. 24 

2. See also PI. 568a. 

3. VTB, I, pp. 14 and 19 

4. PI. 604. PI. 605; BRSPAP, II, 352-61 

5. VTB, I, p. 41 

6. VTB, I, pp. 43-5 ; PI. 604, PI. 605 together give only 35 names. 

7. VTB, I, p. 44, n. 21, PI. 604j 

8. 66, PI. 38620 

9. 64, PI. 605b 

10. 13, PI. 604p 
11.6,45, 58, PI. 6041 

12. 25, PI. 6051 

13. 2 

14. 59, 62 

15. 54, PI. 604g 

16. 60 

17. 50, 51 

18. 1, 22, PI. 605o 

19. 37, PI. 604c 

20. 40 

21. 35, PI. 605a 

22. 7, PI. 604d 

23. 56, 57, PI. 604o 

24. 14 

25. 33, PI. 604r 

26. 29 

27. 65, PI. 60411 

28. 68, PI. 604k 

29. 4 
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rice), chapswd^ {Pandanus furcatus), nhiwpdn,^ talent (pomeirranate), tisi^ {? Diospyros 
Burmanica), tancikii^ (sandalwood, santalum alburn)^ tan cu Iydn,6 thdnryakl 
(palmyra jaggery), nham^ (sesamum), pdnpuy^ {Careya arborea), pay (Dolichos 

lablah va/ Jignosus), pdy Iwam^^ (Vigna Catjang)_ pyd noy^'^ (? nwegyo, Thunbergia 
laurifolia), phald^^ (the cardamom plant),, phitkhyan^^ cubeba)^ bhittikiy^s 

(? piiiaka, the papaya, Carica papaya), mathunsard^^ (? grape), munnan^^ (black 
mustard, Braisica nigra), muriwpwpn^^ (? the mudar plant), yasakleh^9 (Sesbania at^gyptiaca), 
ranrnd^O (Chickrassia tabularic, Chittagong wood), rdyriw^ ( (Morinda citrifolia or angustifolia), 
rhokpwdn^'^ (ciitus blossom), lakthut^^ (? Wrightia tomentosa), sdniwkhdy'^^ {karhkaw, 
A/ejwa ironwood), sikhwdl^ {cnonmhtv, Cucmtis sativus), si,twot'^^ (Fiscus hispida), siryak^"^ 
{mango), secchi'^^'Xsdcchim, the Terminalia belerica myrobalan) and hinkiw29 (asafoetida 
or ? the papaya as the Tavoyans call it). From other epigraphic sources we can add thirteen 
more, viz. khapon {Strychnos), khefi (? ginger), cdmkd {Michelia champaca, champac), punnak 
(Calopylluin), piy (corypha palm), manklan (the tamarind), mun (? pinnai, Artocarpus 
integrifoUa, the Jack fruit tree), mhdnrwan, sipriy (the Rose apple tree), siphm (the 
sycamore-fig), situy (Karen potato), sanpon and sarnpard (the lime).|0 Thus we have about 
65 names of fruits, flower, trees, plants, climbers, etc. belonging to the I2th century Pagan. 


h VTB. i p. 44, n. 27, PI. 605f 

2. 36, PI. 605h 

3. 39. 53, PI. 605q 

4. 61 

5. 10 

6. 46 

7. 9, PI. 605c 

8. 20, PI. 604c 

9. 11, 12, 15, PI. 605c 

10. 32, PI. 605j 

11. 31, PI- 605k 

12. 49 

13. 5, 18, 38 

14. 28,43,44 

15. 63 

16. 42, PI. 604 m 

17. 17. PI. 605 i 

18. 3 

19. 19, 26, PI. 605 m 

20. 23. PI. 605 d 

21. 30, PI. 604, b 

22. 47,48, PI. 605 m 

23. 8, PI. 605 g 

24. 55, PI. 604 q 

25. 24, 34, PI. 604 f. h 

26. 52, PI. 605 r 

27. 16, PI. 604 i 

28. 67 

29. 41 

30. See BRSFAF, II, 352-61 
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There are six kinds of prayers written on these tablets . They are: 


1. A simple prayer for just the boon oi of nirvana, prayed by Aniruddha,^ Vajrdbha- 
rana,'^ TrilokdvatamsakdDhammardjapandita,^ Ce Thoy NoJ Tiras,(i andZa/? Yin 

^ '' . " , . 

2. A prayer wishing to be freed from all miseries. 8 


3. A prayer to become the foremost person in both the worlds of man and deva 

before is attained finally.® 

4. A prayer by two Governors of Tavoy viz. Anantajayabhikr(^^ and YJ Khi^^ 

who wanted to become when their lord the king {Thiiluifi Man) becomes 

the Buddha. ” ' 


5. A prayer to attain nirvana when Maitreya becomes the Buddha, prayed by 
Aniruddha^^ axidBandno.^^ 

6. A prayer for Buddhahood prayed by Yassa,^^ Visannardc,^^ Yasohddhardh,^^ 
Tribhavanddiiyadhammardja^'i (Thiluin Man), TribhuvanddityavaradhammardjaAS 
(Cansiil), Triyd,^^ Puwa^^jAnanda,'^^ Sumedha^^ and 

/'\ ^ ■ 

This shows that only the most ambitious prayed for Buddhahood and it is interesting to note 
that Aniruddha and Vajrdbharana are not in that group . Aniruddha only mentioned that he 
wished for nirvdna when he meets Maitreya, the next Buddha. So it seems that among the 
Pagan kings it was Thiluin Man - an interloper, whose regnal title was Tribhavanadiiyadham- 
mardja was the first to pray for Buddhahood. 


1. PTB, I, pp. 9,14 

2 . 

3. VTB, I, p. 31 

4. VTB, I, p. 37 

5. FZP, I,p. 64 

6. VTB, I, p. 65 

7. VTB, 1, p. 67 

8. KTB, I, p. 66 

9. KT^, I,p.46 

10. PTB, I, 59 

11. PTfl, I, p. 60 

12. VTB, I, p. 11 

13. VTB, I, I, p. 24 

14. VTB, I, p. 18 

15. TTB, I. p.20 

16. FrP,I, p. 23 

17. KTB, I, p. 29 

18. fTP.I.p. 31 

19. FrB, I,p. 33 

20. I, p. 34 

21. VTB, 1, p. 34 

22. VTB, I. p. 48 

23. VTB, I, V. 55 
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The presence of either the Buddha or the Bodhisattva and his Sakti as central figures 
in some_votive tablets show us that both the Mahdydna and Hinayana Buddhisms had 
^votees among both the rulers and the ruled. The usp of Brdhmi and Ndgari scripts, is 
evidence of Burma’s cultural affinity with India. There may have been links between 
i^rfksetra and Ndlanda and China. This intercourse probably explains the presence of 
northern Buddhism in Burma, fn workmanship the Pyu tablets are definitely finer than the 
Pagan ones. Tablets of the latter half of the Pagan period are of better craftsman than those 
oTthe earlier half, but they still fall short of the Pyu standard. In depicting the Buddha, the 
Pyu used many ^nudrd (hand posittons) and dsana (feet positions) while the people of Pagan 
mostly used the bhumisparsa mudrd and dhydndsana. The bhadrdsana was quite popular and 
not as scarce as previously assumed. The padmasana was the 'most common th^ne. A 
close study of the s^pas used in the decorations, around the Buddha on the tablets give us 
a fairly complete picture of how the stupas had evolved from the kalasa pot and relic caskets. 
In the decorative motifs, the disappearance of thej^^^^ Z-nd makara is a sad thing though it is 
in some ways compensated by the introduction of the ham sa and sikhara. We find in the list 
of donors kings, ministers of Aniruddha and Thiluin Man, and a queen who claims to be the 
chief among queens (ma hesi). All this information is new to history. We have a list of 
fruits and flowers which give us an idea of the flora andjauna of the day. 
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BURMA is richly endowed with inscriptions. In this respect it is the richest country in 
Southeast Asia, but “this richness applies only to number and not to age” as only a few 
inscriptions antedating the 11th century have been discovered. Snksetra yielded a stone 
fragment containing an extract from Vibhanga, gold-leaf Pali manuscripts, and “five-urn- 
inscriptions” in Pyu, all of which could be dated to tlie 8th century or earlier. Seven Sanskrit 
inscriptions were found in Arakan and they belong to the 6th-8th century.^ This is about all 
that is known the prior to period AaD. 1044-1287. In our period the earliest inscriptions yet 
discovered'are the seals of Aniruddh^. They are all on terra-cotta votive tablets and bear the 
name of Aniruddha in Sanskrit or Pali (Anuruddha in the latter case). Their find spots range 
from Mongmit in the north to Tenasserim in the south.^ After these we have the Mon inscrip¬ 
tions of Thiluin Man (A.D. 1084-1113) which have been edited by C.O. Blagden^ and 
published in the Epigraphia Birmanica, The Ananda Temple built by The same king has 
hundreds of glazed plaques depicting scenes from the Jdtaka with Mon legends. As a matter 
of fact Mon language was almost exclusively used for inscriptions of the early part of our 
period. There are also many votive tablets4, bearing the names of some fruits and trees, 
found in Taungbi village, east of Ananda, Pagan. Judging by the script and spelling, they 
are considered to be the earliest writings in Burmese. Probably they belong to the early 
12th century when Burmans started writing their own language. The presence of inscriptions 
written in Pali, Mon and even Pyu in the early 12th century suggests that the art of writing 
among the Burmans was still in its infancy so that scribes in other languages than the 
Burmese were easily procurable. But from A.D. 1174 onwards Burmese alone became the 
language of the inscriptions with the exception of a few lines of Pali prayer added in some 
cases. The Tatkale Pagoda Inscriptions (A.D. 1192) gives us a fairly good example 
of the script, spelling and style of old Burmese. The script shows some affinity with .the 
scripts of South India and has a surprisingly close resemblence to the old Brdhmi script in 
many of its characters.6 Some scholars are of the opinion that the Burmans got their art 
of writing from the Mon who borrowed it from Pallava (Conjeveram).7 

During the latter half of the Pagan dynasty, lithic inscriptions became more numerous* 
In addition to these, there were also “ink inscriptions” written on the walls of the hollow- 
pagodas, some of which are duplicates of the stone inscriptions. We have the greatest 


1. E.H. Johnston: “Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of Arakan”, BSOAS, XI, ii, 357-85; D.C. Sircar: “Inscrip¬ 
tions of Chandras of Arakan”, Epi. Ind., XXXII, i, 103-9: ASB, 1919, p. 56, 1921, App. G No. 13, 
1956-7, pp.‘l7-21, 1958-9, pp. 24-7 

2. See Map IV 

3. Inscriptions I to XI of Ep. Birm. 

4. PI. 604, PI. 605, PI. 606; VTB, I & II. See Appendix II. 

5. PI. 12 

6. Tha Myat: A History of the Mon-Burmese Alphabet (in Burmese) Rangoon. 1955-6, pp. 8-9 

7. ASB,^ 1919, pp. 19-20; Mya: Old Burmese Alphabet - A Preliminary Study (in Burmese) Rangoon 
_Govt. Printing, 1961. 
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difficulty in ^ciphering those engraved on We^u (mica-schist) stones which were used more 
frequently in the later period. These are soft stones which cannot withstand the weathering 
effect of long exposure. This defect was also an asset as its very softness made it a suitable 
material for the engraving of floral designs with which the 13th century ^urman decorated 
the borders of his inscriptions. 

At first rubbj ^^ were taken by inking the stone itself and pressing down paper on it. 
Thus a negative copy of the inscription was made. Therefore the rubbing had to be read 
through a mirror. This method was improved later: thus a positive copy was obtained. 

King Bodawpaya issued an order on 24 July 1793 to make a collection of all available 
lithic inscripti ons because he wished to know the amount of land dedi cated to the Religion. ^ 
He wanted to know the extent of cultivable land in his kingdom which did not yield revenue. 
Inscription stones were transferred to his capital w here they were copied in extenso(c/^flr/z,/Aw/:) 
or summarised (cap thui: ). But this was not done scientifically. It is fortunate that thelearch 
for stones was not thorough and thus “the stones left in situ far exceed in number those 
collected”. Only the smaller stones were removed probably because of transport difficulties. 
The presence of many fragments at Amarapura suggests that a considerable number of stones 
were broken in transit. Oral histo ry says that “accidents” during transportation destroyed 
some big stones because ^worke rs employed in their removal did not relish heavy loads. 
Nevertheless some six hundred stones reached the capital. The king commissioned 
a few scholars to study them. Among them Twahisan: Mahd Cafisu was the most notable. 
It seem^ ihaTIhese scholars did not really attempt to read Mon, Pyu and old Burm ese 
inscriptions correctly. Thus some errors in names and dates went into the chronicle they 
compiled. In about 1790 Twanisan: produced the Rdjawansac at the king’s request. 
Although U Kala (early I8th. century) had incorporated a few inscriptions in his Rdja - 
wankri: before this Twanisan: was the first to use epigraphi c material as a histor ical source. 
When King B agyidaw appointed a committee in 1829 to compile a chronicle of the Burmese 
kings, the committee was aware of tlie desirability of using inscriptions and it occasionally 
mentioned discfepencies in dates or details between the old chronicles and some inscriptions 

but they had not the time, the means, or’(I am afraid) the courage to collect a// 
the inscriptions, to perfect readings and interpretations, and then demolish the 
jerry-built structure of the chronicles which they had helped to set up.^ 

After the British annexation of Lower Burma, in 1891 Dr Emil Forchhammer was 
appointed Governmen t Ar chae ologist and he started collecting,'~th7s~ time, the rubbings of 
inscriptions. As mentioned above, these first rubbings were in negative and therefore had 
to be read through a mirror. Perhaps this difficult method is accountable for many omissions 
and mistakes made in the trans cription of these first rubbings. Another serious mistake was 
the ^^emisation of the spellings in some cases in the process of the transcription. 
Dr E. Forchhammer died in 1890 and Taw^dn Ko his successor published the following 
Vsix en ormous volumes of the elephant "size, numbering altogether 2,802 pages”. 


1. Kumbhon chak, Mandalay, 1905, p. 662 

2. JBRS, XXXII, i, 82 
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1. The Inscriptions of Pagan, Finya and Ava, (1892) 

2 & 3. The Inscriptions copia from the stones collected by King Bodawpaya and 
placed near the Arat^n Pagoda, 2 volumes, (1897) 

4 & 5. The Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, 2 volumes, (1900 & 1903) 

6. The Original Inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya and now placed near 

the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura, (1913) 


These six volume contain about half of the ins-ription.^hitherto disdovered. A rough transla¬ 
tion of volume one by U Tun Nyein appeared in 1899. As the inscriptions were grouped geo¬ 
graphically in the abov'e collection, Dr C. D uroiselle, successor to Taw Sein Ko in 1919, gave 
a chron ological list —A List of Inscriptions Found in Burma, in 1921 (after T^ Sein Ko : Index 
Inscriptionum Birmanicarum, I, 1900). Old and middle Mon inscriptions were published (with 
fascimile, transcription, translation and notes) in the series known as Epigraphia Birmanica 
between 1.919 and 1936. Except for the Ananda plaques (Volume II by C. Duroiselle) the 
entire work was done by Professor^.O. Blagden—“A Sherlock Holmes in Epigraphy” who 
also diciphere d some Pyu inscriptlans. 

. After the end of the First World War, the University qf Rangoon was founded and its 
Department of Oriental Studies started to make an independent collection of the rubbings of 
inscriptions with a view to publishing collotype reproductions first and transcfiption'with 
translation and notes on them later. Professors Pe Maung Tin and G.H. Luce were the 
leading personalities in the movement. Over a hundred new inscriptions were further disco¬ 
vered before the outbreak of the Second World_War and their collection was said to be much 
better than that of the Department of the Archaeological Survey of Burma. As a result of their 
joint effort a transcription in Burmese of fifty four inscriptions of Pagan entitled Selections 
from the Inscriptions of Pagan appeared in 1928. The rubbings in their collection are correlated 
with Duroiselle’s List wherever possible so that they could be linked with the six ‘‘elephant” 
volumes. They were arranged chronologically after a very severe selection so as to omit all 
copies (i.e. copies made from stones which are now untraceable) and the publishing of 
fascimiles started in 1933. Five volumes have been published so far. They are: 


Portfolio I 
Portfolio II 
Portfolio in 


Inscriptions of Burma, K.D. 1131-A.D. 1237 

Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1238-A.D. 1268 

Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1269-A.D. 1300 and undated, doubt¬ 
fully dated and fragments believed to be of the period A.D. 1131- 
A.D. 1300 ’ 


Portfolio IV 

Portfolio V 


Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1301-A.D. 1340 and some more 
inscriptions prior to A.D. 1300 whose dates were determined only 
after the first three portfolios were sent to press. 

Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1341-A.D. 1365 


There are 610 plates in these five portfolios. Some of these inscriptions belong to the 
post-Pagan peridd, and some are entirely useless as they are either too fragmentary or 
illegible. Therefore for the purpose of this thesis Professor G. H. Luce made me a selection 
of about five hundred -or which I am extremely greatful. Owing to such faults as omissions. 
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careless readings and jnodernization of spelling, the use of the six “elephant” volumes is 
avoided as much as possible in this thesis. 

The Archaeological Survey and the Burma Historical Commission (estb. 1955) are 
making rubbings of inscriptions and many new inscriptions were discovered by both. During 
the last few years some books on epigraphy were published. They are: 

1. Mon Face of the Myazedi Inscription^ Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Pe Maung 
Tin. Rangoon. .Shwe Thein Press, 139, 46th Street. 1955 

2. Mon Inscription of Shwezigon, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Pe Maung Tin. 
Rangoon. 1956 

3. Burmese Face of the Myazedi Inscription, Ed. with notes by U Hla Tin. Rangoon. 
Pyinnyananda Press. 85a, Inya Myine Road. 1956 

4. Palace Inscription of Kyanzitthu in Mon, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by^ U Pe Maung 
Tin. Rangoon, Shwe Thein Press. 1957 

5. Shwedagon and Yadanazingyan Inscriptions in Mon, Ed. and tr, into Burmese by 
U Lu Pe Win. Rangoon. Shwe Thein Press. 1958 

6. Kalyani Inscription in Mon, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Lu Pe Win. Rangoon. 
Shwe Thein Press. 1958 

7. Pali Face of the Myazedi Inscription, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Tha Myat. 
Rangoon. Thudhammawadi Press. 1958 

8. Pyu Face of the Myazedi Inscription, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Tha Myat. 
Rangoon. Democracy Press. 251-3, Bo Aung Gyaw Street. 1958 

9. Selections from the Inscriptions of Pagan, by U E Maung. Rangoon. Pyinnyananda 
Press. 1958 

10. Myazedi Inscription in Four Languages, Ed. by U Tha Myat. Rangoon. 
Government Printing, I960 

11. U Mya : Votive Tablets of Burma, Parts I & II (in Burmese). Rangoon. University 
Press. 1960 

Based on epigraphic evidence some studies were made on the evolution of Burmese alphabet. 
As a result we now have ; 

1. U Tha Myat: A History of the Mon~Burmese Alphabet (in Burmese). Rangoon. 
1955-6 

2. U Mya : Old Burmese Alphabet — A Preliminary Survey (in Burmese). Rangoon: 
Government Pririting. 1961 
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alphabet, evolution of the Burmese 192 
alupaklwan (servant) 131, 132 
dmalaka (^mhWe myrobalan) 169 
aman (name) 143, 155 
Amand (Minnanthu) 73, 78, 80; 108, 127, 
130, 131 

Amarapura 163, 166, 190 
amat {amatyd - minister) 30, 39, 40, 41, 
111,—/cr? (chie^ minister) 39, 48 
amaysan (butcher) 69, 159 
ambassador (mance) 31, 33, 126 
American plantation 143 
Amherst 178 

amhucuiw (officer in charge of the case) 
42, 90, 101 

ami (mother) 145, 147, 148 
amipurhd (queen) 18, 63 
nw/yw/w (relative) 148, 154 
amran asi (witness) 121 
Amritta Lakyd 20 
amratiy (bezoar) 129 
aniuik (stupidity) 112 
amuiw (roof) 107 
amukwan (record) 44, 89 

amum'an (Criminal Code) iv, 28, 46, 47, 
88, 90 

amusement 48 

(inheritance) 147, 148 
amuy kywan (inherited slave) 146 
amyak (anger) 112 
amyakkhat (bejewelled) 130, 131 
anagdmimaggo 94 n. 12 
Andgatavamsa Atthakathd *81 
anak (powder) 135, 136 
Ananda mohdthera 98 n. 2, 176, 182, 184, 
185, 187,—pagoda 65, 66, 185, 189,— 
plaques 191 

AnarJtajayapikrama 20, 182, 183, 187 
Anantapand 13, 108 
Anantapicafi (Anantapyissi) 31, 33, 34 
Anantasura {Anantasii) 20, 40, 41, 72, 78, 
91, 92, 130, 148, 149, 151, 152, 155 
ancestor 148,—of Pagan 126 
Aneio 120 


anekaja (consecration ceremony) 74, 75 
2LVi%QT {amyak, dosa) 112,143 
Angkor 51 

AnguUmdIasutta. %1 n. 4 
angustifolia (Morihda citrifoUa, rdyriw) 186 
An gut tara N4kdya 29, 46, SO 
anhac man (loving couple) 131,132,155 
Aniruddha (Anawratha, Anawralhaminsaw, 
Anoratha, Anurudha) King, iii,;; iy, 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13,35, 37, 38, 51, 52 
n. 1, 53, 58, 62, 65, 115, 116, 119, 169, 
170, 176, 178, 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 
188, 189,—line 13, restoration of — 
line iv, post—1, seals of—51,189 

anjali miidrd (attitude of salutation) 171, 
172 

afikatiy (plaster, stucco) Izy, 135, l36 
anklets 67 

annexation of Lower Burma by the British 
190,—of Upper Burma by the British 
101 

annihilation (m>v£7i7fl) 112 
aniaravdsaka (san : puin, garment) 

105 n.1 

anterior lives 65, 66, 82 
anumodand (lo say benediction) 111, 112 
dmiphaw (dnubhdva - magnificence) 68 
Anurddhapura 81 n. 4 
anthropomorphism 69 
Aparanta {Sundparantd - south of the 
Irrawaddy) 2 n. 1 

apdya (a transient state of loss and woe 
after death) 28 , 

(father) 145, 147, 148 
aphuiw (grandfather) 147 
aphuiw (price) 151 

aphyaw, yammakd (sweet liquor made 
from palm juice) 123 
aplac {dpattika, guilty of an offence) 110 
apostle 115 h. 8 
apotheosized 67 

appeal, court of (atam tryd) 21, 87 
appetite {rammak) 143 
apprentice 92 
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INDEX and 
A 

Abbreviation i 

abhaya mudrd (attitude of protection) 171, 
111 

Abeyadana pagoda 6 
Abhayratand 124 
Abhidhammapitaka 56,81, 82, 88 
Abhinantasu 143, 144 
abhiseka (coronation) 8 n. 2 
abolition of slavery 155 n. 1 
absolute monarch 38 
absolution 110, 111 
absolutism 38 

acdasok (food and drinks) 151 
Acala 99 
Acalapharac 98 

Acanthus illicifoUus (khirhd) 185 
acdriya (chrya, teacher) 95 
Acaw (Acau), Princess 73, 119 

Acawkrwam (Skhiti), Princess 79, 103, 132, 
144 

Acawlat, Princess 21,22, 87, 118, 125, 154 
Acawmanlha, Princess 17, 18, 19, 20 
Acawpatafisd, Princess 108 
Acawracasu 59 

accession to the thronQ (rhuytontak) 8 n. 2, 
21, 22,23,24, 29, 39,44,48, 111, 115 
n. 8, 117, 120, 149, 158 

accident o^ being knocked down by elephant 
48-9 

account, building 127, Chinese—2, 35, con¬ 
temporary — 119, 130, wage and 
expense—135 

achanpu (im^ge of the Lord) 64 

achieving nivana {aklwat tryd) 77, 85 

achuy (relanves, friends) 14.5, 154 

aquisition of mani(scripts 83,—of slaves 148 

acre, price of land per 44 

acreage 121 

act of merit 117, 166 

active serjice 40 

Adicca, General 12 


GLOSSARY 

Adiccavamsa 8, 59 

administer {lup kluy) 99, 104, — law {tryd 
chan) 90 

administration 24, 36, 39, 40, 50, Burmese— 
49, provincial—49, revenue—47, — of 
justice 8 

administrative centre 32,—duty 43, 48,-^ 
office 40,—officer 49, 161, 184 

adviser, spiritual 54, 115 
aegle marmelus (urec) 185 
affairs, love 9, state—34 
affinity, cultural 188 
Africa, slave raids in 145 
agent .100 

aggandvaka (chief disciple) 92 
Agni 58 

agriculturalist 143, 158 
Ajanta 11 n. 10 

aklwat tryd (achieving nirvana) 77, 85 
akhdmlan, mlay (forever) 155 
akhran (rafters) 107 
Akliwhi 101 

akiuiw (merit) 108, klqn —109 
Akyab 157, 184 
akyan (practice) 107-8 
Alampagan inscription 9 
Alaungpaya dynasty 101 n. 2 

Alaungsithu, King (Cafisu I) 10, 11^ 13, 
115 n. 8 

alay san (broker) 161 
alhu (alms) 71, 112, 131, 132 
alhd paccan (gift) 111 

dlidhdsana (stepping left—heroism) 172, 174 
dlingana mudrd (attitude of embrace) 171, 
172 

alliance, religious 7 
almond shape eye 169 
alms, giving 47, 48, 141 

almsbowl \patto, mpit) 15, 106 n. 2, 107, 
123 

almsfood {cdchwan^ san put) 84, 101 
almshouse (carap) 74, 111, 130 
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atafimay (death) 144,— soiryd (law of im- 
permanence) 77 
athakcaran (upper register) 44 
atham (porter’s yoke) 106 
Aihdndthiyasutta 87 n, 4 
Athapatiy 82 

athu san (image maker) 159 
athwat (spire) 128, 13.0, 131,132, 134, 134, 
135, 136, 140 

attachad to the land, slaves were usually 152 
attack, Mara's 176 
attainment of nirvana (aklwat tryd) 77 
attendant 83, personal—156 
atthakaiha 84, Anagatavamsa—81 
atthamahdthQna (eight major scenes of the 
Buddha’s life) 176,177 
atthangika uposatha (eight vows of self- 
restraint) 93 

atthaparikkhard (parikkhard yhac pdy eight 
requisites) 106 

attitude of argument (vZ/arArfi mudrd) 111 
attitude of bestowing gift {vara mudrd^ vara- 
da mudrd) 172 

attitude of compassion {mhakdrunka mudrd) 
171 

attitude of embrace {dlifigana mudrd) 171 
attitude of meditation {dydnd mudrd, samd- 
dhi mudrd) 171 

attitude of prayer {namaskdra mudrd) ill 
attitude of preaching {dharmacakra mudrd, 
vydkhydria mudrd) 171 
attitude of protection (abhaya mudrd) 171 
attitude of salutation {anjali mudrd) 171 
attitude of touching earth {bhumisparia mu¬ 
drd) 171 

attributes, five {pancanga, pancad:) 95 
atiiiw kywan {yoxw slave, i.e. myself) 108, 149^ 
Atulaissawir 21 
alwanruy (?secretary) 42 
atwan'.wan (privy counciller) 184 
audience 100 ®rsoit—47,. king’s—150 
aunt 146 

auspicious 138,'—moment 49 
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Avahkitesvara 5, 178 
avatdra (reincarnation of Visnu) 54 
average price of slave 150 
Avici 47, 73 

awat phyan (clothing) 121 
axe {puchin) 106, 107 
Ayetthama hill inscription 9 
Ayuthia, fall of 124 n. 6 . 

B 

Bd: Carke 182. 

Baccrapatiy 21 
BdiDa: 182 
Badaluiig 178 

baddhasima (permanent ordination hall) 54, 
110 

Bd Dehi 182 
fia Han, Dr 124 
Baktria 81 n. 1 
ball 179 

banana (nhdkpyow) 185 
Band no 183, 187 
Banaras (Varanasi) 165 
bandits 36 
bankrupt 148,149 
banner 179 

Banyan^<5jrove (Nigroda) \ 38 

banyan tree (non) 74, 127, 129 

Bd: Ra: 182 

barber (muchit rip) 69 

barge, royal 88 

Bdruci 17 n. 3 

Bd:Sga: 182 

basin (tatd) 111 

basket (/fl/?) 101, 102, 103, 138, 139, 140, 
151, 153, one-sixteenth of a — {pran^ 
101,102 
Bassein 34, 177 
179 

bath, firsi 1 /7 
Bd'.TraUm 

battle, hero of Takon, 117,— of Ngasaung- 
gyan3i 
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flprofi/oaM (concubine) 16, 19 
apum (heap) 78 
arable land 54 
aram (rafters) 107 
archaic type 63 
archway 126 

araha (deserving) 60, 62, 85, 85 n. 13, 92 
Arahon 52 n. 1, 55, 56, 57, 67, 86, 115, 116 
arahattamagga 94 n. 12 
arahaitaphala {arathattaphuij^ rdhanta - one 
who has attained^;4he highest stage of 
the Path) 85 n. 15, 94 
Arakan 36j 37, 184, 189,—pagoda 163 
Arakanese 63 

argm (compound) 130,131 

(grgnnavdsii drannika, Ari, taw mlat 
kri, monks of the forest sect) iv, v, 39, 
72, 91, iOi, 120, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
147, derivation 0^—124, leader and 
founder of the—125, tenets of the—126. 
—practices 124 

arannakangam (practice of staying in seclu¬ 
sion) 120,121 
arap (quarter) 130, 131 
arasdndpd (hve delecacies) 99 
arbitrators 101 

Archaeological Survey of Burma 165, 191, 
192 

archaeologist, government 190 
arched window 168 
architect (pisitkd) HO, master—137 
architectural style 66 
architecture iv, v, 6, 16, Pagaa—i27 
architrave 178 

arcca (kwam, kramu) 84, 103, 135, 150, 185, 
slave given in exchange often—palm 
trees 151. ka4un or measure for—seeds 
103 

argument, attitude of {vitarka mudrd) 172 
Aricaw 30, 78, 107, 119 
Arimaddanapura (Fag^n) 2, 3, 6, 8, 38, 55, 
ariya (aryd, noble) 92, 93,94, 95, 102,107, 
Ml, 124, 130, m; 155, 156 
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army 15, 51, invading—v, 34,35 a. 9, Tdmk 
—35, 40,-“ of slaves 159 
art of writing 6, 53, 140, 189 
articles of daily use 59, 69, 75, 101, 105,160 
artilicia! tree (patensdpan) 105 
artisan 110, 160, 166 
artist ipankhi) 153. 174, 181 
dsgm (feet position) 170, 172, 173, 188 
Art oca fpus integrifoUa (mun, pimai, Jack 
fruit tree) 186 

asadisaddm (incomparable charity) 60 

asafoetida (hinkiw) 186 

asak (Mfe) 154 

asak achum (death) 144 

Asaklwat 110 

asakhiy (alive) 144 

asan (?post) 107 

Asankhyd 20, 35, 40, 117, 149, 150 
asankheyya (incalcurable) 72 
AsHn-tamiir 53 

Asawat (Asdwatdhamrtfid,Aswat^ Aivatthdma) 
10 , .20, 21, 40, 128, 184 
ascended the golden mountain {rkuyton tsk) 
23,110 

ascetic 78, 92, female— (hhikkkunf) v, 125, 
Great— 166 
asiamran (witness) ! 21 
Asia Foundation 165 
Asia, Southeast 182 
ask. pardon (party 149 
Asoka 51 
Assaji 166 

assassination of a king iv, 22, 29, — cif 
Tarukpliy 126 

from Ceylon 119 

assembly 91, f the— 

il6n.9,—halKffM . «) 130 

assistant 148, judicial—42 
association (san) 43 
astrologer (hurd) 39, 41, 49,55, 96 
.Asmpwiy iymundhara^ Great Earth) 112 
asura (a Titan) 28 

asyan (lord) 94, 95,— niankn (Ikge krd} f 5 

atamtryd (court of appeal) 21, 
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Bawbawgyi pagoda, 52 n, 15, 179 
bead 169, 179,—border 169 
beans, rice and 34 
bedding {iprd, sendsanam) 107 
bed-spread {khan nhi) 69 
beef, ox for {sdriwd) 121 
begging-bowl (almsbowl, 69 

beginning, auspicious 138 
behalf, on my (mimi kulwcd^nd kuiw cd) 155 
belief, popular 59, religious—IQ9, tradi¬ 
tional — V, —and practice 123 
bell {cbanlan, khohloh, nontiaft) 15, 69, 106 
BerAncasa cerifera {klehphiirum.^Nhiic gourd- 
melon) 185 
best Buddhist 78 

bestowing gift, attitude of (vara mudrd, va- 
radamudrdyill 

betel {kwam) 101, 102, 103,—boat {kwam- 
hh) i03,--box {kwamkap) 103,—chew¬ 
ing 159,—container {k\9am ac) 103,— 
cup (kwam khyap)103,—kaf {sammlhu) 
103,—quid (kwdmrd) 103,—recepticlc 
{kwani kkyap) 69,—seed eraser {kwam 
khyam) 103,—server {kwam san) 69,— 
viper vine 103 
bezoar {amrutiy) 129 
bewilderment {tnoha) 143 
bhadrdsana (sitting with both legs pendant) 
172, 173, 177, 188 
Bhadresvara 166 

Bhamo iv, 24, 32 n. 2, 49,—Sayadaw 78 
bhdnavdra 80 n. 8 

bkaytahndkhya (left shoulder bare) 169 
bhesajjam (medicine) 104 n. 3 
(male ascetic) 86, 87 

bhikkhuni (female ascetic) v, 87, 125, 126 
153 

bkhtikiy {pittaka, canca papaya, papaya) 186 
hhilmisparsa mudrd (attitude of touching 
earth) 5, 67, 168, 169, 171, 172, 176, 
188 

bhumma 43, 49 
Bhummabidl 23 

bhun.kri: (a person of great merit) 94 

11? UP. -./ao Q .7-2 . 


bhurd (bhurdh, purhd, the Lord Buddha) 63 

Bhurd:sum\chu 124 

Bhuridatta 66 

Bidardc 117 

Birtiardn 168 

Binji cave 184 

birds and beasts, generous treatment to 9 

birth 75, anterior—65 

bisd ipisd, viss) 130, 13], 132 

Bisnu (Visnu) 8 

Bissukarma 8 

blackboard {sanpuii) S3, 107 
bkcksmith (panphai) 109,143 
Blagden, C.O. 6 n. 4, 57, 63, 79, 189, 191 
blood, princely 149 
blue lotus (uipald) 179 
bo tree 5 

board, wooden (klam) 83 
boat {Ihiy, Ihoaukd', hlawga) 86, 106, slave 
given in exchange of a—150 
Bodawpaya, King 16, 80 n. 4, 163, 166, 190 
Bodh Gaya (Sr?' Bajrds) 4, 55, 61,127, 145, 
165, 169, mission to—9 
bodbi tree 65, 81 n. 5, 168, 169, 179 
Bodhiramsf 175 

Bodhisattva {purhdlon) 34, 39,48, 60, 63,78, 
no, 165, 170, 174, 178, 188 
Bodhiyamsa 81 
bodily relic {sariradhdtu) 128 
body {rup) 112 
Bojjhangasutta n, 4 
bolt of cotton 138 
bombax malabaricum {lakpam) 83 
bondage 143 

boon 166, 187,—of Buddhahood 34 

borassus flabellifer {than, palmyra palm) 83 

border, bead 169,—raids 3 

Botataung pagoda 184 

boundary 37, 44, eastern—36,—pillars 43 

bowl isantiy) 106, 138, 139 

Brahma 57, 96 

Brahmacri 125 
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Brahman.(pi-mv?) 24, 39, 49, 55, 57, 96 
Brahmanical deities and symbols 166,— 
influence v, 57,—rituals iv 
Brahmanism 54 
Brdhmi script 184, 188, 189 
Braisica nigra {munhan, black mustard) 186 
bratuiw (spiitoon) 107 
bravery, reward for {raichu) 48,150 
breast plate 67 
bribe 35 n. 9 

brick (w/) 121, 128, 129, US,—building 140, 
—monastery {kvidklon) 80, 97, 108, 
129, 132—wail 141 

British 88 n. 4, 155 n. 1,—annexation of 
Lower Burma 190, —annexation of 
Upper Burma 101 
broadminded slave owner 154 
bronze 138, 144,—image 165 
broom {mynkkhat) 106 
brother 150, half—149 
bud, lotus 169 

Buddha, The 2, 5. 45, 52, 55, 56, ;57, 58,60, 
61, 62,63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69,70, 
71, 72, 74, 75, 77, 79, 81 n. 2, 82,85, 86, 
88, 91, 92, 93, 96, 115, 1 18, 128, 165, 
166, .168, 170, 171, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 182, 187, 188,—as God 68, death 
of the-—51, doctrines of the—51, 75, 
eight major scenes of the life of the— 
{atthamahdthdnd) 176, 177, encyclopae¬ 
dia of the teachings of the—80 n. 10, 
enlightenment of the—169, foot-prints 
of the—67, image of the—151, 170, 
184, keynote of the teaching of the— 
166, Law of the—77, Life of the—6i, 
165, 176, 177, recumbent — (purhd 
tanthim) 84, 177, relics of the—46, 49, 
sitting—(pwr/jd thaway) 122, 168, 177, 
standing—(pwr/jJ ryap) 84, 102, 174, 
177, throne of the—166,—worship 69 
Buciclhaghosa 80 n. 10 
Buddhaghosa Dhamrfiapah 184 
Buddhahood 60, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 184, 
187, boon of—34 

Buddhalogy 52 n. 16 
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Buddha-pdda (foot-prints of the Buddha) 
67 

Buddhapd Sarikri 46. 

Buddharamsi \ \9 

Buddhism iv, v, 2, 4, 9, 39, 52, .53, 54, 55, 
62, 1 !2, 166, 178,188, converted into— 
2, essence of—166, expansion of—51, 
Hinaydna —6 n. 2, influence of—on 
Burmese way of life 143, Northern— 
188, Pali—52, 53, pure form of—US, 
116, Tantric—iv, 124, Therardda—iv, 
5i, 115,—in Ceylon 119,—in pictures 
35 

Buddhist iv, 33, 56, 75, IQ^, 147 n. 2, 166, 
Arahhavusika sect of—39, best—78,— 
building 1,—canon 58, 79,—church 5, 
—king 54,—land 165,—law 78,—men¬ 
dicant 58,—Monastic Order v,—philo¬ 
sophy 90,—monk 94, —^Order 153,-— 
precepts 38, 50, —religion 8,—ritual 
formula (pariita) 55,—scriptures 9, 49, 
77 

buffalo hide 133 
bugle 138 

bmh {buiy, pala^ intermediary between viss 
and deal) 130, 13!, 132 
buih fryd (lower court) 87, 90 
builder 159 

building 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 11&, 127, 
137, brick—140, Buddhist — 1, cost of 
—21, 139, house—55, library—90, plan . 
of—137, religious—1, 9, 141, 145, 184, 
school — {cdsantuik) 96, 97, 126, type 
of— 110,—material 139,159-60 
Z>Mi7/7a (retinue) 30 
Bukdm (Pagan) 3, 54 
bull, chief 8, gelded—(?IM'•d/C5•a^7) 121 
bullion 49 

bullock, yoke (nwdld) 121 
bundle 138, 139 
Bundelkhand 166 

Burma v, 1, 2, 7, 12, 36, 37, 44, 45, 46, 49, 
51, 61, 78, 84, 85, 86, 88 n. 4,104, 113, 
119, 125, 126, 141, 145, 151, 160, 166, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 184, 189, Bri¬ 
tish annexation of lower Burma— 190, 
British annexation of upper Burma— 
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101, assassination of king in—12, cen¬ 
tral—35, 37, 119, conquest of lower 
—6, 115, cultural affinity of—18S, 
Department of the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of—191, early history of —165, 
182, kings of—39, 126, lo\ver~iii, iv, 
2, 5, 20, 30, 46, 51, 149, medieval—50, 
158, 161, medieval history of—iii, 
northern — 24, 31, 32, people of—75, 
President of the Republic of—155 n, 3, 
upper—1, 3, 32, 51, 115,— Historical 
Commission 132 n, 1, 192,—Parliament 
155 n. 3 

Burman {Mirmd) iv, v, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
31, 36, 37, 45, 52, 53, 54, 59, 60, 
61, 65, 68, 72, 77, 85, 91, 93, 95, 103, 
109, 126, 127, 145, 147 n. 2, 157, 158, 
160, 162, 174, 189, 190, coming of the 
— 1,—heresy 124 

burmanixation iv, 15, 17 n, 3, 36, 95 

Burmese iv, 6 n, 4, 10, 15, 31, 41, 51, 54, 
58, 63, 64, 65, 77, 88 n. 4, 90, 91, 95, 
104. 105 n. I, 107, 112, 124 n. 6, 143, 
145, 158,—administration 49,—alpha¬ 
bet 192,—capital 1,—chronicle 3, 12, 
—court iii, 41 n. 6,'—culture 7, 36,— 
Dictionary Department of SO AS 163 
n. 2,—empire 24, 37,—inscription 16, 
53. 143, 190,—invasion 32, 53,—legend 
86,—monarchy 38,—nationalism 126, 
—period 15,—political thought and 
practice 184, —power 31,—princess 10, 
—record 166,—regime 63,—rule 7,— 
slave 120, 152,— way of life and 
thought 37, earliest written—185, 189, 
spelling and style of old—189 

burning of Pagan 121 
business transaction 98, 100, 121 
butcher {amay san) 69, 158 

butter (/mvam/fl) 104 n. 8, III, clarified— 
(sappi, thawpat) 99,104, 111, unclarified 
— (rhawpiy) 99, 104,—store (thawpatki) 
104 

buying land 39, 97, 98, 100, 121 
byadissa (prophecy) 71 
byakdruin (grammar) 41 


Byagghanira 19 , 44 
by-product 47 

c 

cabinet (edtuik) 83 
cdchwan (aimsfood) 101 
cacsd (Vhereditary local chief) 8n, 4 kalan— 
(chief by birth and officer by appoint¬ 
ment) 41 

cdcsukn (general) 35, 40 
cdkhi (clerk) 42, 161, khuiwtryd — (clerk of 
the criminal court) 90,— puih (chief 
clerk) 42, HO 
cdkbyup (record) 44, 88 
cdkhwak (eating cup) 106 
Cakraw (Sagaw Karen) 43, 44, 98, 123, 157 
Cakkrawatiy {cakkavaitin, a universal king 
6, 38 
Caku 157 
Cakukri 45, 46 

calac (flame pediments) 130, 169 ,—klon 
(monasteiy with flame pediments) 133, 
134 

Calad 17, 149 
caion (pot cover) 69, 106 
Calopyiium (punnok) 186 
camakhan (cushion) 129, 130, 131 
Cambodia 6 n. 2, 67 

Cambodian (Cambojan, Krwam) 48, 51, 64, 
157, 158, 175 
Cambulac 33 ii. 2 

cdmkhd (Michelia champaca, champac) 186 
Cammadevimmsa 175 
Campaign, frontier 49, military—40 
compassion, attitude of [mahdkdrunika mu- 
drd) 271 

camps, two opposite 126 
cdmrofi (courtier) 42 
ca/i (drum) 71, 93, 111 
caiisah (drummer) 68, 153, 160 
canal (mrofi) 43, Santhway (Thindway)—35 
n.'9, 43 

c^7«c/m (enjoyment) 113 
candidate, qualifications of the 95 n. 4 
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candrdsah (dulcimer player) 69, 160 

Candumdh 182, 182 

cane satansan 97,— klon 109 

Cani 146 

cankram (platform, promenade) 128, 130, 

131,135, 137 
Cankray 21 
Cahlhan 116 

canon 59, 103, Buddhist—58, 79 
canopy {pltan) 85, 107, 139 
Cansankhd 103 n. 13 
Cansaphanmlat 21 
Cansawat 46 

Cansii I, King 7 n. 1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 30, 70, 
115, 116, 146, 176, 185, 187 
Cansii II, King iv, 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 32, 36, 37, 45, 46,47, 49, 
65, 72, 77, 87, 118, 119, 143, 145, 149, 
183, 185 

Cansii III, King (Uccand) 29 
Cansii IV, King {TarukpUy) 29, 30 
Cantimd 121 
Cdpsumban 41 

capd (paddy) 84, 101, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136,— cuik (planting paddy) 158,— thon 
(pounding paddy) 99 
Cape Salang {Salankre) iv, 4 n. 3, 37 
capital city i^prafi) 28, 30, 32, 33, 34f 
36, 48, 49, 53, 87, 120, 122, 190, Bur¬ 
mese—1, Khmer—-51, Mongol— {Taytu) 
50, Pyu~2 

(summarised copy of an inscription) 
190 

captive 149, war—145, 15*0, 175 
capture of Pagan 53 
caran, athak (upper register) 44 
carap (almshouse) 111, 130, 131, 132 
cardamom (phald) 186 
careless reading 192 
Careya arborea {pdnpuy) 186 
Carica papaya (bhittikiy, pittaka, papaya) 
186 

cdriy (clerk, secretary) 69, 161 
cariw (a kind of medical herb) 185 
carpenter (laksmd) 109, 143 
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cartage 128 
carve 165 
carvers of stone 139 
carving 178 

cdsan (student) 83, 96, 100, 140, 141 — klon 
(school) .83, 118,— iuik (school) 83, 126 
case, civil 88, criminal—88, law—42, 46, 
89, 90, 91, 98, 100, 101, 147, petty 
theft—77, 87, 90,' officer in charge of 
the— {amhu cuiw) 90, judge of the theft 
—{khuiw silkn) 42, 90, 124 
casket, Pyu 166, relic—179, 188 
cast 165, 166 
Castanet (khyil) 69 
cat (investigate) 88 
cdtat (literate) 156, 157 
cattara magga (four paths) 94 n. 12 
Cattaruy iOl 

cattle 34, 158, mon2LStic—(sanghikanwd) 
99, Ill, dedication of—59, 96, 99, 118, 
122, 126, 127 

cdtuik (cabinet) 83, 133, 134 
caiupaccaya (paccon lepd, four necessities of 
the monks) 104 
Caturaiigapaccaya 79, 84 
Caiurahkapuil 98 
CaturahgasvL 20, 21, 40 
cavalry officer {mran sukri) 42 
ca.\Q {guha, kii) 11 n. 10, 128, Binji—184, 
variegated— (kdprok) 128,—like hollow 
iv,—temple 11 n. 10 
Cmv 72, 73, 74 

Caw AJhwau (Queen of Cansii II) 16, 18, 19 
Caw, Ari 78 

Caw (Queen of Narasinghauccond) 21, 69, 
97, 99', 150, 151, 153, 158, (Queen of 
TarukpUy) 73, 104 
Cawkri (King Klacwd) 22, 23, 27 
Caw Mrakan San (Queen of Cansii II) 16 
Caw Pulay May (Queen of Klacwd) 96 
Caw Rahan, King 4 n. 6, 110 
celibate 93 

Celebrated Chronicle {kdjawankyoau) iii, 2 
cemetry 105 
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central Burma 35,37, 119,—figure 163, ITS, 
188,—government 4, 36 
centre 120, 122, administrative—32,—of the 
Burmese 37 . . 

ceremony 57, 75, 86, 110, consecration—• 
{anekajdylA-S, dedication—111, kathina 
—144, mixed — 55, pavarand — 1 iO, 
robe of the— 2^, uposatha —110 
Cethoyno, 182j 187 

ceti (cetiya) 34, 59, 61, 102, 128, 129, Fan- 
pwairap —126 

cetiya 102, 165, 169, dhamma —(a memo¬ 
rial in honour of the Law) 165, pari- 
bhoga —(a thing used by the Buddha) 
165 

Ceylon {Lanka, Sinkhuih) 1, 12, 24, 81 n. 5, 
86, 118, 119, 122, 123, assassins from— 
119, chronicle of—7, educational mis¬ 
sion to—119, 126, friendly relations 
v/ith—119, gift of relics from—119, 
king of—7, mission to—7, religious 
mission to—120, story of the coming 
of Buddhism to—119 
chd (salt) 133, 134 ,—san (salt maker) 261 
cha\bo (image) 64 
chain of rebirths {sanisura) 71, 75 
chair 160,—maker 160,—^man 116 n. 9 
chaitarwa (eleven.villages) 37 
Chaktawshe (Long Novel Cord) iii 
chalk {mliyphlu) 83, 107 
Chalukya dynasty 1.66 
Cham (Champa) 3,—inscription 3 
chamber, relic 5, 65, 128, 14i, 166, 184 . 
champac {Michelia champaca, cdmkd) 186 

chan (husked rice) 84, 101, 102, 133, 134, 
185-6 

Chan, Sahkri 101 

chan (elephant) 106,— cway{\yovy) 129, 130, 
131 ,—khuiw (elephant theft) 91,—phld 
(white elephant) 30, 38, — phluskhih 
(Lord of the White Elephant) 62,— 
thin (mahout) 89, 158 ,—wan (porch) 
130 

chahchumsah (oil producer) 161 
chandelier {tanchon) 107, 129 ^ 
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ckahiah (bell) 106 
ckan nray (misery) 149 
chahpu (image of the Lord, chanitu) 64, 128, 
129, no, 131,— Uymyakiihd (four im¬ 
ages placed back to back) 130, 131 
Chamrai sd:pai (land measure used by the 
commonfolk) 163 

chan, thui: (Mi copy of an inscription) 190 
chap (saule debt) 149 
Chapala 119 

chapswd (Pandajius furcatus) 186 
chapter of five monks 105 
chardtoau {chatoait, head of a monastic 
establishment) 78, 95 n. 14, Sudhammd 
—116’ 

charioteer of law 54, 14 5 
charity 59, 60, 75 
charm 89 

Cheng-miesi 32, 35 
chest, massive 169 
chewing bets! 159 
chi (oil) 102, 104 

Chickrassia tabularic (Chittagongwood, 
md) 186 

chief bull 8,—clerk (cdkhipuih) 1 10,—disci¬ 
ple {aggasdvaka) 57, 58, 92,—minister 
(amatkri) iy^_24, 39-40, 41, 44, 47, 49, 
100,—monk {chardtoau, sahgharaja) 43, 

45, 46, 54, 56, 57, 87, 111, 141,—queen 
(mahddevi, mahesi) 17, 23, 182, 183, 
188,—of the Religion {Sdsandpmi) 116^ 

—of the State 31, local—2, 4, 8, 37 
Ch'ien Han Shu 2 

child born of slave parents {^apok) 146 
child, lady and 178 

children 147, dedication of' ones own—as 
slaves 145, sale of—as .slaves 145 
chimi (light) 101, i02, 131, 132, 155,— 
khwak (oil lamp) 107, — thon (a 
thousand lights) 103, — iuin (oil 
lamp stand), — wat (duty to provide 
oil lamps) 155 

Chin Hills {Macchagiri) \y, 4, 37, 45 
China 31, 126, 188, contact by sea with—3, 
embassy to—2, peace mission to—3. 
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province of—32 

Chindwin 30, 39, 97, 100, I2i n. 2, 123 
Chinese (Cm) 3, 31, 36, 53, 63, 157, 158,— 
account 2, 35,—invasion 2,—reference 
2,—workmanship 185 
chiphuh i 85 

Chtpion (Poison Ml) 43, 44< 98, 123 
chisel (chok) 106 
Chit Sa, Mailng 185 
€hU thin (goatherd) 158 
Chittagong 12 n. 7,—wood {Chickrassia 
tahulanc, nmnid) 186 

C/n> (paint) 107-8, 130, 131, 140,— pined 
(wrought havoc by magic) 89,^ wd 
(medicine) 104 

criminal court (khuiw’ ^iryd) 89 
cMythan (yellow orpiment) 107, 135, 136 
€hok (chiseh 106 

chopping firewood (thankhuy) 99 
Christian Era, Julian 7 n, 7, 11 n. 12 
chronicle iv, 1, 4 n. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 18, 21, 
29, 30, 31, 34, 36, 43, 51, 58, 73, 115, 
116, 120, 123,124, 125, Burmese-3, 
12, Celebrated—iii, Glass Palace—eii, 
Great—iii. New—iii, Siamese—6 n, 2, 
Sinhalese—7, 12, 51, 119 
chroniclers iii, 9, 123 

chronological list of inscriptions 191,—order 
165 

chryd (aedriya, teacher) 95, 96, amat kri Siri~ 
waithand — 96, Crrvi^ Puiay Mai — 96, 
Lhakanakkahram — i 1 7, iCi nat takd — 
96, man — (king’s teacher) 6, .110, 116, 
I^a Surim Sah —117, Nat —96, sumlu. 
—96 

chu fan chih 2 

ehuiwdray (hardship, labour, misery) 

148 

chumhd 98 

(minimum) 135, 136, (mortar) 107 
cinmam i03,~'phial {thmphd) 103 
church 55, 56, Buddhist—5,—dignitaries 125 
chwam (food for the monk} 102, 153 
cicer arietiti^m (kuidpdy) 185 
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cicon (granary keeper) 161 
cimukri (gingerwort) 185 
cinumak (Nigella sativa) 185 
cin (Chinese) 157 
Cifv.nd<man : 116 
ape. Queen 182, 183 
circular mound 168,—wail 127 
citizen 149 
citrus (rbok) 186 

c\ly(prah) 33, 35, 55, ri2, 120, 122, 127,— 
gate ipran iarnffhd) 122,—of nirvana 73, 
—of no death (masivpran) 112,—of the 
Enemy Crusher 3,—of Pagan 36,—wall 
of Pagan 1, capital—33, royal—166, 
Viimi — (Peikthanomyo) 182 
civaram (clothing) 104 n. 3 
civil and criminal law 87, 90 
civil and military duties 40, 49 
civil case 88,—code (dhammasatthd) 46, 49, 
88,—court 101,—service 90,—suit 42 
civilization 52, Mon—6, 53 
clad, properly 120 
claim to the throne 149 
claimants, rival 45 
clarified butter ! 11 
class distinction 153 
clay, potter’s 165,—tablet 165, 166 
clear water, tender grass and (mrak nu riy 
kran) 154 
clergy 39, 87 

clerk {cdkki) 42, 49, c\\\^f~{cdkhipuih) 110, 
—of Kamkun 12,— of the criminal 
court (khiiiw tryd cdkhi) 90 
climber 186 

cUtoria tenia tea (dnmahhv) 185 
cloth 138, 139, 160 

clothing (civararn) 104, free food and—137 
Co (honorifix) 19 
coconut(u«) 185 

code, civil (dhammasatthd) 46, 49, 78, 88, 
90, criminal— (amunwan) 28, 49, 38, 90, 
legal—42, penal—47, 49 
codification of the customary law 88 n. 4 
Coedes, George 166, 175, 178 
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^offeewort {krakkrun) 185 
coin 105 n. 10 

coix la chrymae jobis (kIit) IS5 
■Co Khan Mi f^ay 19 
Co[.a 7, 55, 81 n. 2, —prince 9 
collection, revenue/p, 49 
collotype reproductions 191 
colossal image 67 
Co Man Lha 19 

coming of Buddhism to Ceylon 119,—of the 
Burmans 1 

commandant, fort (mruhv sukri) 42 
commander 35 n. 9 

commander-in-chief {senapati) 41, 72, 92 
commentary 84, 90 

commission 24, 49, Burma Historical—132 
n. i, 192, enquiry—20, royal—39, 87, 
—of eight 101 n. 2,* 116' 
committee of 1829 190,--of elders 101 
/commodities, price of 21 
common folk 112, 141,—people 143, 182 
commoner 145 
communal life 120 
communications 49 
community, slave 146, 161 
companions of the king (mahkhyah) 41 
compound 97, inner—141, monastic—111, 
outers—141, sweeping— {wlarittirak) 99 
con {?harp) 93 
Come, K-irig 35 
couch 55, 56 

concubine {aprontoau) 16, 19, 42, 78, 146, 
151 

confession of monks Hi 
confiscation of a rebefs estate 150,—of 
estates 23,48,—of religious lands iy, 20, 
23, 24, 39, 75, 87, 100, iOi, 120 

confluence ,165 
congregation 77; 84, 85 
Conjevenim (PaHava) 189 
connivance at drinking intoxicants 121 
conquest 52,—of lower Burma 62j, 115,—of 
Thaioii 6. 51, 53,—ofihe delta iv, 7 
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cohsan (?harpist) s'60 

consecration iiO,—ceremony {anekaja)lA“$ 
consort (sakti) 178 

construction 57, 130, 135, 138, cost of— 
109, palace—iv, 9,—and maintenance of 
religious edifices 126,—of monastery 108 
contact, overseas 7 

conktemplative knowledge (vipassand Mm) 
52 ' 

coniemporary 67, 176,—account 119, 130, 
—evidence iii, 51,—inscriptions 143,— 
record 6,—rulers 182 
contestants S9 
control, foreign 35 
convert 166 

converted into Buddhism 2 
cook 69, 146, ITZ, curry—(han sah) 158, 
159, domestic thamankhydk) 159, 
r\cc~{^hamah sari) i58, 159 
cooked rice (thaman) 123, price for — 
(ihammi phuiw) 45, 1.22 
copper’47, 100, 107, 121, 128,138,139, 
15i, land of—3-4, white— {kriyphiu) 
151 

copy 79, 135, full — ihui:) 190, sum¬ 
marised—(tw ihm:) 190, copying the 
pitaka 9, 7§,'84, 118, 139, 140 
core of the Burmese enrpire 4 
coronation (abhiseka) iv, 8 n. 2, 24, 39, 52 
corporal oath. ^9 

corypha eiata {piy, umbrella palm) S3, .1S6 
cost {phuM iOi, 102,—of building ZK 139^ 
— of conslrfiction 109, — of pit taka 79 
cot {kkamtah) 69 
cotton, bolt of 13B 
zonc\\.inohcofi, salwan) 106, H 
councillor 10, privy —{amafr . j84 

country 24, 35, 50, 51, 12. i 

couple, loving iarthac ianmayd, mhac mod" 
nham) I4S, 155 

courier, mounted {mranci) 42, 49 
courses, musical 93 

court 41, 48, §8, Burmese—iii, 4i n. 6, civil 
—101, criminal— {khuhv tryd) 87, 89, 
ecclesiastical—101, judge of the— 
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S9, law—87, 97, 101, lay—117, lower— 
{buih try a) 87, 9v3, royal—42, 44,—intri¬ 
gue 30,—of appeal {atamtryd) 21, 87,— 
of Fagan 20, 31, 55 
courtier 42, 112 

cow 152, Lord of the—58, milch— inuhv 
fihat Yvwdma) 99 

cowherd {nwcithin) 69, 152, 158 
coxswain (Jawkd sukri) 88 
craft 92 

craftsman 158, 159, 188 
craftsmanship 75 
craving 75 
creditor 148 
cremation 104 

crime 47, suppression of—iv' 
criminal —code {dmunwan) 28,46, 49, 88, 

90,—court 87,—iaw 87,—procedure iv 
crop {kok si) 87-8, 99 
crossbeam {ihup) 107, 138 
crowd 112 

crown 67, 179,—prince 17, 18 
cruel law 161 
cryslal {phan) 129 

cucumber {cucumis satiras^ sikhv^') 186 
cviw^ amku (judge of the civil suit) 42 
Cuiwmafi 69 
cuiwsd 30 

Cittasakkardja 124 n, 6 
Culasandhivissodhana 81 
Cuiamani 133, 134 
Cuiavagga SO n. 5 
Culavamsa 7, 12 
cultivable land 102, 118, 190 
cultivate 162 

cultivation 162, dry— {muryafi lay) 158, hill 
side—(ryd) 89, 101, 158, wet— {sanlay) 
153 

cultivator 158 
cultural affinity i§8 

culture, Burmese 7, 36, Mor . , Fa¬ 

gan—7, 15 

cup (khwak) 15, 59, ^Mmg-;-(edkhwak) 106 
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curry (te) 101, 102,—cook (hansafi) 15^, 
1.59 

curse on monks 109, 110 
cursive hand 169 
cushion (camakhan) 129 
custom 45 

customary law iv, 49, codification of the— 

' 88 n. 4 
cutch 103 

cutter, firewood 153 
cymbal {kh\*'nkkhwan) 69 

D 

daily food 83, 84, 102,—life 60, articles of 
—use 69, 101, 105, 160 
dairy farming I5S,—man 99,—produce 99 
Daia {Tala) iv, 20, 100,175 
ddnapati S 84 

dancer {kakhriy san) 69, 143, 153 
dancing (nicca) 93, 160,—figure 179 
Dasaraiha iii 
'dasasilam 100 n. 5 
date of the tablet 166 
daughter {sami^ sdmiymd) 144, 147, 152 
day, four parts of the 120 
ddyakd (devotee) 80, 97, 98, 17S 
deacon {samaniy^ sdmanera^ kuimn) 94 
death (nairwdid, pyamtawmii) 77, of no 
— imaslypran) 112, lord of life and— 
39,—of Mahakassapa 123, — of the 
Buddha 51 

death-bed 10,—gift 115 
debased form of religion v 
debt (mri) 148, settling—21, slaves given in 
settlement of—146 

debtor, insolvent 145, .148, — slave 153, 
. 161 

Decease, The Great (mahdparinivana) 112, 

176,177 

:!_\phei 191 

decoration 130, 137, 138, 141, 178, 179» 
188, floral—169, 174, wooden—140 

decorative motif 174, 184, 188 
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decorator 159, 160 

dedication 16, 19. 22, 40. 43, 52, 71, 72, 73, 
102, 103, 117, 125, 143, self—as slave 
145,—ceremony III, —of articles of 
daily use 59,—of cattle 59,96,99, 118, 
122,126,127,—of elephant 118,—of food 
59.—of garden 118, 152,—of land 12, 
13,23, 39, 44, 45, 48,49,59, 62, 75, 
83, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 108, 109, 
111, 118, 119, 120, 122. 126, 127, 144, 
153, 190, —of money 127,—of palmyra 
palms 111,—of precious metals 59,—of 
ones own children as slaves 145,—of 
slaves 23, 48, 59, 68, 69, 74, 83, 92, 93, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 104, 108, 109, 11.1, 118, 
119, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 140, 141, 
144, 146, 147, 150, 151, 152, 134, 156, 
157, 158,—of toddy palms 144,—to a 
monastery 155,—to a pagoda 155, 
receiving a—112, witnesses to a—116, 
119n. 5 

deeds, meritorious 10, 20, 21, 32, 47, 48, 
49, 54. 61, 6\ 73, 108, 119, 123, 144 
deer 178, 179 

defeat in a law suit {tryd yhum) 88 
defeating the rebels 150 
defender 78 
defensive warfare 35 
deforestation 3 

degradation in social status 145 
deity 58‘, • Brahmanical—166, Indian—57, 
living—68, 75, Mahayana —178, Shai- 
vaite—58 

delicacies, five {arasa fid pd) 99 
delta 6 n. 4, conquest of the—iv, 7 
demon, snake 58 

Department of Oriental Studies 191 
Department of the Archaeological Survey 
of Burma I9I 
depository for the law 141 
derivation 77, 78, 91,—of Aran 124 
descendants 45, 145, 155 n. 1 
descent from Tcivatirnsa 176, 177 
description of Pagan 1 
design 108, floral— {khJyupan) 128,174, 178, 
179,184, 190 


desire {rammak) 73 
despot 39 

destruction of the Pyu kingdom 52 
dethroned king (nanklaman) 35 
deva 73, 96, 113, 178, 184, 187, king of—15, 
men and—73 
devalokall, 113 
Devanagala inscription 12 
devastations of the invading army 34 
devi 109 n. 3 

devotee {ddyaka) 45, 90, 94, 96, 97, 100, 
166, 170, 178, 179, 188, lay—117, 121, 
141, shed for lay —(satan tankup) 111. 
Dhyaggasutta 87 n. 4 
dhamma 91 
Dhammaboridd 98 
Dhammabhanddgdrika 98 n. 2 
Dhammacakka (Tryd a. First Sermon) 85, 
123 

Dhammaceti (Rdmddipati) King, 6, 120 
dhamma cetiya (a memorial in honour of 
the Lav/) 165 

dhommakhandha (section) 79, 80 
‘)hammapada 52, 75, 82 
Dhammardc {Dhammardja, Just King) 21 n. 
10, 78, 117 

Dhammardjaguru 20, 46 
Dhammardjapandita 183, 184, 187 
Dhammardjika inscription 118,^—pagoda 
18,65,74,119 

dhammasd (Hall of Law, preaching hall) 85, 
130, 132, 140, 141 
Dhammasafigani 81 n. 13, 82 
Dhammasat (Civil Code, Code of Law, 
Dhammasattha) iv, 46, 49, 78, 88, 90 
Dliammasiri 24, 48, 101, 110, 119, 120, 122 
Dhammavildsa 17, 46, 88 n. 4, 145 

Dhammayangyi inscription 11,—pagoda 11, 
12 

dhdpand (thdpand, enshrinement) 129 
dharani (bring up) 147 
dharma 4'2, 77 

Dhamacakra mudrd (Vydkhydna mudrd, 
attitude of preaching) 67, 171, 172, 
178 
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dhai {t&\\c 3) 45 
Dhdtuka'iha 8i n. i3 
Dhipesyan 23 
dhutafigard 120 

Dhydnd mudrd {Samadhi mudrd^ attitude of 
meditation) 17i, 172 

Dhydnd Sana (legs closely locked, silting for 
introspection or meditation) 169, 172, 
173, 176, 178, 188 
Diamond Throne {Vajrdsana) 174 
different sects of the Order 120 
different shapes of the votive tablets 168 
Dighanikdya 80, 82 
digging 42 

dignitaries of the Order 115, 125 
Diospyros Burmanica {ti) 186 
Dipankard 119, 174 
diplomacy 36 
diplomatic success 126 
direct evidence 149 
diiTctions, four {Vwmyaknhd) 99 
Disdprdmuk, Syan (Shin Dithapamauk) iv, 
3, 4, 32, 33, 34, 50, 126,—'inscription 
31 

disciple (s'rdyaka) 58,69, 92, 170,178, 179. 
chief— {aggasrdvakay 51 j 58, 92, mourns- 
ing—177 
discipline 77, 116 
dish (khwak) 106 

displeasure shown by right foot stepping 
forward {pratydlidhdsana) 111 
dispute 87, 100,—^among monks 117,—-for 
the ownership of slaves 1.46, land—23, 
89, 123, suceession—150 
dissension, internal 34 
distinction between civil and military offices 
40, class,—153 

district 42, 120, 125, 122., 123, 124, 125, 
157, 184, Kyaukse—98 n. 1, 110, out¬ 
lying—24 
Divdcariyena 183 

doctrine of the Buddha 51, 75 . . 

DoJichos lab!ab var. Ugnosus (pdykn) 186 
domestic cook {an diaman khyak) 159,— 
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help) (im kywan, im t'lonkywan, itn 
niy) 156—servant 145,—slave .151, 162 

donation 73, 84, 101, 148 
donor (ddyakd) 7, 17, 22, 40, 42,60, 64, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 74, 80,82, 83,84,93,^96, 
97, 98, 99, 102, i03, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
109, no, 118, 119, 120, 12U 123,125, 
126,127,141,144,146 0.9, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 165, 176, 
182, 188.—of a monastery (klon tdya-- 
kd) 108, name of the—166 

door {tarnkhd) 127 
doorstep 138 
doorway 130 
dosa (anger) 143 

double enclosure {tantuin nhac thap) 127,141 

double throne {Padmd-vajrdsana) 174, 176 

dowager queen 48, 59 

dream of Mdyd 111 

drinks 45, 124, intoxicating—121, 122 

drinking water 120 

Drought and Wind, God of 58 

drum {can) 55, 71, 93, 112, 138, 160, 169 

drummer {cahsah) 68, 153, 160 

dry cultivation {muryan lay, ryd) 89, 158 

dry zone 3, 35 

dukut {samghdti, outer garment) 105 n, 1 
dulcimer player (candrd sah) 69 
Duroiselle, C. 1, 66, 124, 19i 
Duttagdmani 81 n. 4 

duty {wat) 101, administrative—43, 48, civil 
and military—40, 49, kingly—30, 

military—32, official—48, 155,—of 

slaves 99, 155, 156,—to cook rice 
{sqmpul wai) 155,—to provide oil lamps 
{chimi wat) 155 

Dvdrdvaii 178 

dynasty l6,^ 40, 41, 57, Alaungpaya—101 n. 
2, Konbaung—116, early Chalukya— 

166, end of the— \22\ 152, fall of the 
-119, Pa.gan—iii, 7, 29, 36, 39, 54, 

' 65, 70j 189 Vikrama —2 - 

dynastic table 13 
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ear. lobes 189 ^ 

earliest writing in Burmese 189 - 
early history of Burma 165, 182 ^ 

earth 171, attitudfe of touching the— (bhumi- 
sparsa mudrd) 171, Great— {Asunlariy, 
Vasundhard) 112,—pavilion {mliyiafi- 
kup) \55y — ^tp bear v/itness 169 
earthly luxuries 68 
eastern boundry 36, 
ecclesiastic 92 r . 

ecclesiastical 77,—court 101,—-lord 63 
economic history iii; . i , 
edict 29,—against all raakfactors iv, 24, 
46, 88 n. 3, rock~-51 
edifice, religious 127, 181 
edition, revised 79 

education 120, mpnastic—90, religious-^ 
r 90, standard of—41 

educational institute {cdsan tuik, cdsanklon) 
83, 90, 141,—mission 24,119,J26,— 
qualification 41 . . 

Egypt 12 n. 4 - 

eight, commission of 116 
Eighf. Major Scenes of the Buddha’s Life 
(A tthaniah d t hdiia ) 176, 177 
Eisor 64. 

ekaccika sanghdti (upper garment) 169 
elder among the monks (r/iem) 125 
elders, a committee of 101,—of the village 
43 

elephant {chan) 12, 30, 69, 83, 97, 106, 137, 
139, 179, dedication of—118, slaves 
given in exchange of an—151, white— 
38, 177,—entrance (porch, chan wan) 
130,—hunt 29,—theft (c/?g« khuiw) 9,7 
eleven villages 35 n. 6, 98 n; L . - 
embassy’to China 2 T ; 

embossed writing 166 
embrace, attitude of {cllingaha mudra) 171 
emperor 35 

empire 36, 39, Burmese—24^ 37, core of the 
Burmese —4, end of. the—126, extent 
- V of the—37, fall of the—120, 157, 181, 
i founder of the—13, npthern limit of the 
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—32, Pagan—iv, 35, 122 
enclosure, double 127, 141,—wall {tantuin) 
97, 127, 132, 135, 139 
encroaching of land 101 
encyclopaedia of the Buddha’s teachings. 
80 n. iO 

end of the dynasty 122, 152 
end of the empire 126 
endeavour {lumla'l 148 
enemies of Pagan 149 
English 1-0^ 44 

enjoyment 113, 143 

enquiry commission 20, legal—42 
enlightenment 62, 65, 66,71, 75, 169, i71» 
•176.177 
enshrine 118 

enshrinement (dhdpand, !hdpandj-129, 144^ 

■ 1-66 . ' : .V. : 

entertainment, musical 99, 160 - r- 

entrance, elephant (porch, chanwan) {% 
four—s 127 ‘ . 

envoys, execuiion of 3i, 34,—to pagan 31 
epidemic 175 - 

epigraph iii, 9, 16, 165 
epigpraphic evidence iii, v, idO, 12, 17, 19;, 
36, 40, 123„ 192,—source 186 . . , 

epigraphy iii, 191, 192 
episode 6, 5.1, 66, 101 ■ 
essence of Buddhism 166 
establishment 79, 97, 108, 1 18, 121,122,123, 
127, 150, 132, 135, 137, 138, .140, ' 152, 
monastic—78, 80, 82, 85, 109, 111, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 159, religious—39, 44, 
48, 68. 73, 141, 148, 150, 155;'156 

estate 45, 79, 98, 121, 122, 147, 150, confis- 
caition of—23, 48, slaves as a heritable 
— 146 

ethnic sense 157 

Ethnographical Museum, Hamburg 66 n. 6 

eulogy of the king 54 

European influence 160 

evening meal for monks 124 

everyday use, articles of 75, 107 

evidence 55, 89, 118, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
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140, 143,145, 152, 153,. 155, contem¬ 
porary—iii, 51, direct—149, epigraphic 
—iii, V, 10, 12, 17, 19, 36, 40, 123, 192 
■evolution of the Burmese alphabet 192. 
exalted person 63 
excavation 1,—at Hmawza 52 
excellent and omniscient lord, most 27 
exchange of a boat, stave given in 150, 
slaves given in—of a horse 1^1, 

slaves given in—of an elephant 1|1, 
slave given in—of ten areca palm trees 
151, medium of—151 

excommunication {pakdsamiyakamma). 59, 
126 n. 2 

execution of envoys 31,34,—of rebel princes 
20 

executive officer 42, 91, 145 
exegetical work 80 n. 1 
exemption from tax 12, 101 
exile 48 

existence, next 74 
ex-monk (/u//7>vi//c) 96 

expansion of Buddhism 51, north and south 
—51, P^gan—4. 
expediency, political 10 
expedition 12, 31,—to Pagan 33 
expenditure 132 

expense 122, account of wage and—135 . ; 

exports 12 

expression, facial 168 
“extension 130, 139, front— {iichak) 130 
extent of the empire 37 
extirpation of heresy 8 
eye, almond shape 169 

F 

face, stern 169 
facial expression 168 
fz.\iW(saddhd) lA 

fall of Ayuthia 124 n. 6,—of Pagan 45, 121, 
157,—of the dynasty 119,—of the em¬ 
pire 120, 181 ' 

family (imthon, Ian maydsdcum) 145, 149, 
head of the —143, 156, re-establishing 
the royal—36, royal—iv, 23, 35, 48, 91, 
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117, 183, slave—145 
famous stanza 166, 169, 176 
fan {yap) 102, 107,—lady (yaptawsafi) 146 
farm labourer 99 
farming, dairy 158 ' 

fascimile 191, 4-reproduction 165 
fauna 188 

favourite 41, 42, km^s—{rdjavaUabha, 
king’s intimate) 19, 184 
fear of insurrection 38, 39 " - 
feast 45, 102, 121, 122, 123, 124 
fee, scribe’s 140 ■ - ■ 

female ascetic (6/?/7cA'/7i//77y v, 125 < 

fermented spirits for monks 124 
Ferrand, Gabriel 2, 3 ’ 

fetching water (r/yA/ia/?) 99 
fictitio,us,king 12 

field 150, paddy—23, 45, ridges in a paddy 
—{bnhanj<ansan\){62>n. 1 
fife {khard) 112 - ^ ' 

fifty group Ipanndsa) 80 n. 8 
fig leaf 168 ' 

fighting scene 184 ' 

figure 178, central—168, 178, 188, dancing 
—179, relief—165, 168,—s of deva and 
various other beings {rup nat athu thu\ 
128 

find spot 5-6, 51, 166, 189 
fine 44 ' . , 

fingers, normal 67, 169^^ 

Finot, L. 4 n. 9 

fire 120, great—(of 1225) 9 n. 4, 127 ' 
fire-proof wall (tantuin mikd) 127 
firewood (/Afl/i) 104, 120, 138, chopping 
—{than khuy) 99,—cutter 151 

First Bath 177,—Sermon£r u, Dham- 

macakka) 123, 176, 177, 178, 179 n. 4, 

5 World War 191 
Fiscus hispid a {si, twot) 186 
fish 159 ^ o . r V " 

fishery (77/7) 47= , n:? . : i 

five attributes (/777/ic77Agn, pancan:) 95, — 
hundred stories {jdt nd ryd) 130j 131, 
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—requisite qualifications 153,—thou-: 
sand years of the Religion 155,—urn 
inscriptions 189 

flame pediments (cfl/flc) 130,134, 435 , 

flint (mikhat) 106 

flora 188 "7'T : 

floral design (khlyu pan) 128, 169, 174, 178, 
179, 184, 190 

flower (pan) 101, 178, 186, 188, pute— 
(pancan) 95 ,—seal (ianchip pan) 89 
folk, common 112, 141 
folktale 51 \ -1 

follower 96 

\'ood (pindapdto, samput) \0\, 104, free—; 
and clothing 137, cooking—99„daily— 

. 83, 84, 102, dedication of—59, — and 
shelter 96,—supply 153,—suppliers 158 
foot-prints of the Buddha 
. da) 61 ^ 

forces, Mongol 126 ; i 

Forchhammer, Dr Emil 46, 88 n. 4, 190 . 

forehead, high 169 
foreign control 35 r 3 ; 

foremen 156 ^ 

foremost person 187 

forest 96 n. 11,—dweller (Arannavdsi. Aran- . 
nika, Aran, Tawndatkri) 12, 101, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125,—monastery 
100 ,—moilastery 24, 100, 408, 120, 121, 
124 

forever (akhd mlan, mlay) 155 
form of Buddhism, the pure 115, 116 
formula, Buddhist ritual (paritta) 55 
fort 31, 32,—commandant (mrum sCikri) A1 
fortification 31 _ 

foundation 128, 137,—of Pagan 1, 2, 37 
founder of the Aran sect 125,—of the 
empire 43^ ^ 
founding of Pagan 3 

four entrances i27,^necessities Of monks 
{paccan liy pit) 9, 55, 118,—parts of 
the day 4 26 _ ’ ' 
fo-ya, fo-yeh (purhd) 63 - . 

fragmentary 191 


free food and clothing 137,—man 151 
freedom 154 
frescoes 66 

friendly relations with Ceylon 119. 
front extension (uchak) 130, 132 
frontier 43,-^campaign 49,—guard 98, 123, 
—tribes 31, - northern—iv, 49 
fruit 103, 185,-186, 188, 189 
Fu-kan-tu-lu 2, 3 

fund 83, 84, 90, 154, monks’ fund (safighika 
ucca) 98 
funeral 104 
fu-y 2 i (purhd) 63 

gamurn: (species of Kaempferia) 179 
ganaries, master of (ki sukri) 42 
Gantia (Malidpinnai, Mqhdyindygka) 57, 
' 166 ^ ^ 

Gahgdbijan \44, 153 

Gangasura, FtincQ (Kaiikasu) 18, 19,20, 
147, 153 

garden 23, 107, 111, 141,150, 153, 

158, dedication of—118, 152, kitchen— 
{kuih) 158 

gardener. 69, 151 

garment 106, inner —(khruy kharn, sakkham) 
105, lower— (antaravdsaka, sanipuin) 
105 n. 1, outer— safighdti) 104- 
5, 105 n. 1, uppc,x—{kuiw'at, Uttard- 
sango) 105 n. 1 - ' 

garuda 166 
garrison 31 

gate 97, city —(prah tarnkbd) \22, Sarabha— 

:V-.V4 ■ - 

gateway (mw/c) 127, 128 
Gavarnpati S, 56, 57, 58, 79 
gelded bull (nwdldson) 121 

gems (ratand) 129, 174, precious—128, 
Three—s (ratand sum:pd) 91 
gem-studded (myak khat) 69 

general (cac sukri, Ipuil sukri) 35, 51, 122, 
—Adicca 12,—^Hu Tu 31,— unrest 24 
generation (sd can frtliy can) 45, 46, 145, 148 
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generous treatment to birds and beasts 9 
gentleman 148 
gentry, landed 43, 49 

gift {olhu pdccan) 33y 111, attitude of bestow¬ 
ing gift {vora mudrd, varada mudrd) 
172, death-bed—115, miscellaneous— 
126,—of land 121, 123,—of relics from 
Ceylon 119 
gild 139 
gilding 140 
gilt 141 

ginger {kheft) 186 
gingerwort (cT’mwA:/-?) 18^ 
girdle {kdyabandhanani) 106 n. 2 
$ita (singing) 93 
giver, law 90 * 
giving alms 47, 48, 141 
Glass Palace Chronicle (Mhannani) iii, 1, 10 
glazed plaques 189 
glebe land 24, 47, 100 
gloss 81 n. 3, Shih-ku's—3 
god 75, The Buddha as—68,—of Drought 
and Wind 58 / ' " . 

Goddess Kahyd 3 
gold 107, 128, 138, 139, 140, 144 
golden mountain {rhuy ton, throne) 16, 30, 
110 

gold-leaf manuscript 52, 53,189 
goldsmith (panthan) 69 
gong {noli nan) 69 
good, luxury 145 

Gotama 64, 65, 66, 67, 75, 77, 78, 92, 112, 
teachings of—84 

gourd-melon, white (Benincasa cerifera, 
klehphurwn) 185 

government iv, 39,—archaeologist 190,— 
official 47, 63, 91, central—4, 36, Yun¬ 
nan—31, 34 ^ ‘ 

governor 10, 21,—of Taungdwin 81 n. 3,-~ 
ofTavoy 183, 187 
grain 103 

grammar {bydkdruin) 41 

granary keeper {ki con,) 153, royal—49 

grant audience 47,—of land 141 


gT 2 Lpc {mathunsa^d) 186 
Great Ascetic 166 
Great Chronicle iii 

Great Decease {Mahdparinivand) 172; 176, 
177 

Great Earth {Asuntariy, Vasundhard) l\2 ■ 

great fire (1225) 9 n. 4 - 

Great Khan, iv, 126 
gre^i king (asyaii mahlcriy 95 
Great Miracle at Srdmsti {yamakdprdtihdr^ 
ya) 174, 176, 177, 178 
greed (lobha, rarnmak) 112, 143 
grinding stone (A:/o/c/77d/i) 107 
group 187, i?Lm\\Yr-^{lanrniydsdcuTn) 145, 
C\fiy^(pannasd) %Qn, 8, new—of the 
Order-122, 125, orthodox-^118^ 123, 
study—126, working—156 
Grove, Banyan (Y/groda) 138 
guard {kahsan) 43, 44, frontier—98, 123 
Gubyaukgyi inscription 146,—pagoda 6, 66 
(/:a, cave) 128 - j 

Guhadipa 182 

guide for land measure 163 
gumir {monk) 94, 95 
Gunagambhi 87, 88 
Gunananasithi 99 
GunasiJdhi I2I 
Gupta 182, late—period 166 
gymnastics 51 

H 

half-brother 122, 149 

half-sister 118 ' 

Halingyi 2, 52, 53 

hall, assembly {dirlac, dirlec, tulik) 130, 
Elephant-Review—(C/zfl/i rAw kwan) 48, 
G reat Variegated —{Kwan prok kri) 48, 
100, High —{Kwan mrafi) 48,49, Lecture 
—Ill, 118, Pleasant—rof Justice 
kwansdyd) 87, Ordination— {Sim, Si^ 
ma) li6,130,PermanentOrdination— 
{Baddhasima) 54,110, Pleasant— 
sdyd) 48, prayer—56, preaching—130, 
Pure— {Cafikraykwan) 48, 49, Small 
Variegated— {Kwanproknay) 48, Varie- 
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gated— (Kwanprok) 48, 49,—rof Law 
{dhammasd, trydim, trydklon) 85, 90, 

96^ ' .... 

halo 169, 178, 179 

Hamburg Ethnographical Museum 66 n. 6 
hamsa (geese) 169, 179, 188 
han (curry) 101 , 102 ,—son (curry cook) 69, 
158, 159 

Han Ram Pa-ak 20, 24 
handling of money 100 n. 5 
Hanlan 33, 34, 126, 182 
hansapatd (vermillion) 107, 135, 136 
Haribhufija 175 v 

Harivikrama, King 2, 182 
harp (con).93 
: Harvey, G.E. 47 • 

hat 105 n. 10 ; 

Hatd 146 

Hayagriva 178 n. 5 

head, cursive 169,—^of the family 156,—of 
the Order 116,—of a monastic establish¬ 
ment 119,—of the monastery 45, 46, 
117, 156, —priest 78 

headman 28, 41, 124, monk as a village— 
. 100 , village—(rwdvi/A:/*?') 42,47,100,— 
of the suburb (?/c//y sukri) 42 
heap {apurn) 78, Three--s of Law {Pitaka 
JM/W/7M/77) 130, 132 
heaven 175 
heir iii, iv, 10 

hell {nray) 98, 109, Ayici — 47, miseries of 
—109, ra/7fl/ia—28 

help, domestic (im kywan, im thonkywah, 
irn niy) 156 
Henkuiw 146 

hereditary rank 38,—slave 145, 

161,—title 38 

heresy, Burman 124, extirpation of —8 
Heretics 55, 175, suppression of—iv 
hero otTakon battle \ \1\ mythical —8 
heroism shown by left foot stepping forward 
(dlidhdsand) 172 

hewer of stone 139 . 

. hierarchy 117 


high forehead 169,—relief 169, — roofed 
monastery (mwan khontacwan klon) 129 
highways 105 n. 10 

Hills, Chin (Macckakiri) iv, 4, 37, 45, 
Kyaukse—53, Sagaing—78, Turan — 
101,—side cultivation (ryd) 101, 158 
hiilnk 185 

Hihaydna Buddhism 6 n. 2, 170, 178, 188 
Hinduism 166 
hinlciw (asafoetida) 186 
Historical Commission, Burma 132 n. 1, 
192 

historical study 165 

history 51, 188, economic—iiii.nearly—of 
Burma 165, 182, oral—190, medieval 
Burmese—iii. Pagan—iii, political—iii, 

, V, social—iii . 

hlawga (Ihoauka, boat) 86 
Hluttaw (Chief Administrative Office, 
Lhwattoau) 40, 47 

Hmaiman: Rdjawan {Glass Palace Chronicle} 
iii, 1, 10 

Hmawza 2, 52, 53, 175, 178, 179, 182, 184 
hollow, cavedike iv,— pagoda 11 n. 10, 
21, 23, 64, 87, 96, 97; 103, 118, 120, 
122, 125, 127, 128, 132, 135, 141, 144, 
148, 153, 154, 189,—pagoda of four 
sides [kii 4 myaknhd) 102 
holy man {sutau kon) 94,—place 127 
honey {madhu, pyd) 104,—rice 176 
horn 138,—of a makara 169 
horse 67, 109, 137, 139, 151, magic—51, 
narakd —138, slaves given in exchange 
of a—151 , 

hostel 83 

house 109, alms— (carap) 74, 130, rest— 
{tanchon) 130, store .yrlyakuti) 
130,—builder 75 

household slave {ini thon kywan) 23, 108 

Hpaunglin viOage 178 n. 5 

Hsinbyushin pagoda IS 

Hsueh hsueh-ti-chin, Prince {Susunaki) 34 

hti {ih, umbrella) 5 

Htilo-minio, King 13, 17 n, 3^ 20,— 

65 

Htupayon, Sagaing 184 
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humanitarian 143 

hundred stories, five (jdt hd 130, 131 

hunt, elephant 29 ' 

hunter {muchuiw) 42 

hunting lodge 30,—scenes 184 

hurd (astrologer) 39, 41, 96,---nay it 

husband (/^ 7 /i) 148 

Hu Tu, General 31 

- i 

icon 64, 67, 168 g 

Igvara 64 
illegible 191 

(house) 108 * - 

image (chanpuy 56i'58, 65, 67, 68 , " 88 , 129, 
148, 154, 169, 175, 177,182, bronze— 
165, colossal—67, golden—64,—of the 
Buddha 122, 151, 165, 170, 184,—of 
the Lord 123, 128, 132, 141, 144, 159, 
170 

imkrisan 101 — / 

jmkywan {imthofi kywan, imniy, domestic 
help) 156 

imperial amba.ssador 31,—order 31, 34 
imperialistic design 6 
imperma.nce, law of {atanmaysotr) d) 11 
importance, order of 117 
fmtaw (palace) 12 
Imtawsyan, King 12, 13, 19, 119 
fm thaman khyak (domestic cook) 159 
fmthon (family) 145,' 146 ,—kywan (house¬ 
hold slave) 108 

imrhiyman (Heir Apparent) 21 
inability, security against old age and 153 
incident 89 

independence 155 n. 3 
India 4, 5, 7, 11 n. 10, 61, 145, 165, 179, 
188, direct contact by sea with—iii. 
South—7, untouchables of—145 
Indian 12, 119, l43, 157, 158, 

57,—law book 49,—ph?' '. ? ; '•rms 

77,—script 166, 168, ’ k, ^/.Tieni 
6—slave'15!, i52,— 
indigenous the 


Indra 8 , 57 
industry 158 

influence, Brahmanical v, 57, European— 
160, Mon—iv, 15, 58, Mongol-Chinese 
—53, religions—115, Thai—175 
information 149, 
inherit 45 
inheritance 87, 147 

inherited property 59, 98“, 147,—slave (amuy 
kywan) 146 
ink inscription 189 

inner compound 141,—garment (tankyat) 

69, —wall 141 

inscription 1 , 2, 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 12, 13, 19, 20,21, 

22, 28, 30, 34, 35, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 

44 , 45, 47, 48, 49,53,54, 55, 56, 57, 

60, 61, 63, 69, 70, 77, 80, 85, 86 , 87, 

88 , 93, 98, 99, 101, 104, 105, 108, 109, 
112, 115, 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 128, 135, 137, 144, 145, 146, 
155, 156, 158, 163, 168, 177, 184, 189, 

■ Alanpagan—9, Ayetthama Hill—9, 
Burmese—16, 53, 190, Cham—3, chro¬ 
nological list of—s 191, contemporary— 
143, Devanagala—12, Dhammayangyi 
—11, Dhammardjika ^ l\%, Disdprd- 
muk —31, five urn—s 189, Gubyaukgyi 
—146, Great Shwezigon—2, 8 , 54, 58, 

70, 149, ink—189, Jayapavattati (2^ya- 
put)—23, 44, 47, Kalydni — 14, 119, 
175, Khemawara pagoda—70, Lay- 
daunggan—17, Laymyakhna—22, List 
73— 10 , lithic—189, 190, Lomngoeu— 
3, Mahadhi—17, 18, Medieval Burmese 
—143, Midwedaw—17, Minwaing—22, 

23, Mon—15, 20, 78, 110,116,189, 191, 
Mt. Thetso—12, Myagan— 8 , 9, 79, 
Myazedi—7 n. 1, North Kuni — 21, 
Pagan— s 11, 46, 58, Palace—9, 39, 41, 
55, 115, Pali—4,184, Pali-Sanskrit—11, 
Phimanakas — 63j pillar — 43, 47, 
post-^^fgan— 8 , Prome Shwezandaw 

-S, Pyu—53, 190, 191, Rdjakamdr 

— 7 ’ , 9, 53, 64, 157, Sanskrit — 4 , 

189, Sattya —122, Sawhiawin—67, Saw- 
hlawun—184, Sawminhla—16, Shinbin- 
dhi—29, Shwegu—140, Shwezigon— 
115, siom—ikkkcQ) 155, Sulamani— 
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19, Tainggyut—57, Tatkale—189, Tha- 
raba Gate—9, urn—2, 182 
insolvent debtor 145, 148 
inspection of villages 45, 49 
institute, educational (cdsan klon, cdsan 
tuik). 83, 90, 141 
institution 143 
instruction 101, 110, 153 
instrument, musical 160 
insurrection, fear of 39 
Iniapaccard 3\, 32 
interest, landed 123 
interloper 107 
internal dissension 34 
interregnum iv, 13,—of nine years 12 
intervention to get the king’s pardon 150 
intimate, king’s (king’s favourite, rdjavalla- 
bhd) 184 

intoxicants, connivance at drinking 121 
intoxicating drinks 122 
intrigue, court 30 

introspection (attitude of meditation with 
legs closely locked, dhydndsana) 172 
invaders 35 

invading army iv, 34, 35 n. 9 
invasion, Burmese 32, Chinese— 2, Mongol— 
iv, 30, 37, 39, 40, 126, 141, Sinhalese— 
iv, 12 

investigation (cat) 88, 100, 101 
investiture 35 

ip mhuy (Lagerstroemia Flos reginae, 
Pyahma, embrella robust a) 185 

/ Pon San 29 

iprd (bedding) 107 

iron(jfl/7i) 159, 185 

ironwood (kamkaw, sdniwkhiiy) 186 

Irrawaddy 2, 6, 165 

Irrigation 9, 35 n. 9, 43, 49 

Irwin, Sir Alfred 7 n. 7, 11 n. 12 

irairnilam 

itch 73 n. 4 

ivory (chaneway) 129, 144 


J 

Jack fruit tree (Artocatpus integrifolia, mun^ 
pinnai) 186 
jaggery 102, 111 
Jambald 178 n. 5 
Jabudipa 38, 61 
jar 15 

jat nd rd, nd'.chay (five hundred and fifty 
stories) 65 

jdt nd ryd (five hundred stories) 65, 130, 
131 

jdtaka iii, 65, 66, 82, 35, 86, 128, Mahdja- 
naka—Sl, 141, 189,—plaque 104 

Java 63 
Jayabhin 68 

Jayabhumi (Shwezigon, Thilun Min) 55 
Jayacandravarman 185 

Jayapavattati (Jeyyapwai) 20, 21, 24, 100, 
120,—inscription 44, 47 
Jeyapikrama (Jeyyapikrarn) 73, 151 
Jayasetthe (Jeyyasaddhiy) 21, 22, 72, 118, 
154, 155 
Jayasin 68 

Jayasdra, King 11, Prince—19 
jewellery 160 
Jottd 146 

judge (amhu cuiw, khuiw sukri, samphama, 
safiphama, tryd^ tryd sanphema, tryd 
sukrf) 21, 28, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 77, 
87-8, 89, 90, 98, 101, 146,—of civil 
suits (amhu cuiw) 42,—of theft cases 
(khuiw sukri) 42, 90, 124,—of the court 
(tryd) 89, junior—90, woman—42 
judgement 44, 46, 101, 117 
judicial assistant 42 
judiciary 49 
jug (kard) 107, 112 

juice, sweet liquor made from palm (yam* 
makd aphyaw) 123 
Julian Calendar 7 n. 7 
junior judge 90,—queen iii, 42 
Junk Ceylon (Cape Salang, Salahkre) 4 n. 3 
jurisdiction 101 n. 2, 116 
just king (dhammardja) 30, 78 
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justice, administration of 8, Pleasant Hall of 
—{Tryd Kwan Sdyd) 87 

K 

Kaccakdpasiy 80 n. 7 
Kaccdna 80 n. 7 
Kaccapakrcm 101 
Kaccdyana 81 

Kaccdyanasuttaniddesa 81 n. 8 
Kachin 37 
Kadu 158 

kadun {kiid^iha, kudava, bamboo measure, 
measure for arecca seeds) 103, 132,133, 
134 

kaempferia, species of (gamum:) 179 
kakhny sari (dancer) 69, 160 
Kakusandha 65, 67 
Kala, U 190 

Kalagya, King 12, 13, 119 

(executive officer) 8 n. 4, 39,40,41, 
121, 176, 183, 184 ,—cacsd (officer cum 
hereditary chief) 8, 41 
KdJanjara 166 

kalasd 128, 130, 131, 179, 188 
kalrti 41 

Kalydni 6,—inscription 74, 119, 175 
kamay (widow) 156 
kamkaw {sdniwkhiiy, ironwood) 186 
kamkuchan {kamkutam, steatite, soapstone 
pencil) 83, 107,— kleh, cylindrical case 
for soapstone pencil 83, 107 
kamkun (?Iand officer) 12 
kamkut (plumbago) 135, 136 
kartipon (soap acacia) 185 
Kamram (Kanyan) 157, 158 

kan (reservoir, tank) 121, 123, 130, 131,— 
2 chan (tv/o level tank) 130, 132, 4 than 
—(square tank) 130, 132 
kandpran (?out house) 135, 136 
Kanistika 168' 

Kankd 88 
Kankahhatrd 45 
Kankaphirac 21 
Kahkapikram 64, 118 
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Kankasu 69, 112, 122, 146 

kankhyow 185 

Kannai 31 

Kanhdran 45 

Kanplan 17 

kafi sah (guard) 43 

Kantasmin 117 

Kdnyd, Goddess 3 

Kantii (Kadu, Saw) 97, 121, 157 

Kanyan (Karnram) 157, 158 

Kapilavastu 165 

kappa 72, 128 

kappikd (kappiya, personal attendant) 97, 
98, 151 

kappiyakti (storehouse) 111, 130, 131, 132 
kard (jug) 107 ,—sah (jug maker) 160 

Karen 52, 158, Sagaw— {?Cakrow) 157,— 
potato {situy) 186 

Karenni 45 

ka sah (?harness maker) 161 
Kassapa 65, 67, 81 n. 2 
Katakarmma 8 
Kathdi'attini 81 n. 13 

kathina 86, 123,—ceremony 144, — civara 
(hard robe) 15, 97, 105, 106 
katiw (musk) 185 
Kaungsin {Kohcan) 32 
Kawari 146 
Kawgun caves 175 
kawthd -105. 160 
kdyjbandhanani {girdlo) \06 n. 2 
keeper, granary (kicoft) 153 
Keldsa,.Mt. 51 
kettle {krd) 69 

keynote of the Buddha’s teaching 166 

Khabu (Khamlhu, Khamhmhu) 17, 37, 53 

khdchi (waistband) 135, 136 

khamtah (cot) 69 

Khan, Great iv, 33 n. 2, 126 

Khan^ahdla 66 

Khandhaka 110 

khandhdpyak (khanthdpyak, death) 144 


I 
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Khandhasutta 87 n. 4 
Khanminay 19 

khannhi (bed-spread) 69, 160 
Khao Ok Dalu 178 
khapofi (Strychnos) 186 
khard (fife) 112 ,—(trumpeters) 160 
kharuin 37, 121 n. 2, 123, Santon —98 
Khemawara pagoda 70,—inscription 70 
khen (ginger) 186 
khin (weigh) 150, 151 
khirhd {Acanthus illicifolius) 185 
khlyu pan (floral design) 128 
Khmer 3, 63, 67,—capital 51,—monarch 51 
khonlon (bell) 69, 140,141 
khrannay san {khrdsah, spinner) 106, 160 
khrinhap 15 
khrit (gum-lac) 135, 136 
khruykharh (inner garment) 105, 160 
Khuddakanikdya 80, 82 
khuinan:khyui.pallah (a throne of many 
sides) 174 . 

khuiWy chan (elephant theft) 97, — sukri 
(judge of theft cases) 42, 90,— tryd 
(criminal court, theft case) 77, 87, 89, 
90,— tryd cdkhi (clerk of the criminal 
court) 90 

khwak (cup usually of copper) 69, 106, 121, 
132, 133, 134,— khwah (cymbal).69,— 
kkwan san (cymbal player) 160 
khwan (revenue) 84 
Khyatma 146 
Khyatsand 146 

khyayd: (kind of mimusops) 179 
khyu (castanet) 69 
kidnapping 145, 161 
kl sukri (master of granaries) 42 
kilns 128 

kind and considerate 154 
kindness 154 

king V, 4, 23, 24, 27, 28 29, 30, 33, 35,' 39, 
44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 61, 63, 68 , 70,'73, 
79, 87, 90, 98, 100, 182, 188, Alaung- 
sithu (see also Cansu I) 10, 11, 13, 
115 n. 8 , Aniruddha (AnsLwrata, Anayv- 


Anawratha, Anawrathaminsaw, Anora- 
tha, Anuruddha) iii, iv, 1, 4, 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 
9, 13, 35, 36, 37, 38, 51, 52 n. 1 , 53, 
58, 62, 65, 119, 169, 170, 1S2, 183, 184„ 
185, 187, 188, 189^ Bodawpaya 16, 80 
n. 4, 163, 166, 190, Cafisu I 

(see also Alaungsithu) 7 n. 1, 10, 11, 

12, 13, 30,70, 115, 116, 146, 176, 185, 
187, Cansu II (see. also Narapatisithu) 
iv, 4, 6 , 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19^ 
20, 32, 36, 37, 45, 46, 47, 49, 65,72, 
77, 87, 118, 119, 143, 145, 149, 185, 
Cansu III (see also Uccand) 29, Cansu 
IV (see also Tarukpliy) 29, 30, Caw kri 
(also see Klacwd ) 22, 23, 27, Caw Ra~ 
han 4 n. 6 , Chari Phlu Skhih 62, Conac 

35, Dhammaceti (Damazedi, Rdmddhi^ 
pati) 6 , 120, Harivikrama 2, Htilominlo 

13, 20, Imtawsyan (Kalagya) 12, 13, 19, 

119, Jayasura 11 , (see also Kya- 

swa) iv, 13, 18, 19,20, 21, 22, 27,29, 

36, 38, 39, 40, 46,48,61, 67,75,79, 
88 n. 3, 91, 96, 100, 108, 120, .125, 126, 
150, Kou - ma-la-kia-chipa-sou-tan-pa- 
tcho-li [Kumdra Kassapa) 35, Kumdra 
Gupta I 166, Kyanzittha (see also Thi- 
luih Man) iv, 4, 8 , 10, 13, 15, 39, 41, 
51, 57, Kyaswa (see also Klacwd) iv, 
13, Kyawzwa (see also Rhuynansyah) 

37, Mahdsena 81 n. 6 , Makuta (see also 
Manuha) 6 , 10, 57, Mahlulan (see also 
Sawlu) 7, 8 , 10, 12, 13, Manuha (Ma- 
noha,Manohari) 6 , 10 , Mahyan (Min- 
yin) iv, 13, 29, 30, Menander (Milinda) 
81 n. 1, Mindon 78, Minyin Narathein- 
kha 12 , 13', 18, 19, Nandaungmya 
(Nan.tonimyd: see also Ndrohmyd) iv, 
13, 19, 47, Narapati 12, Narapaticahsu 
(Narapatisithu, see also Cafisu II) iv, 
4 n. 1 , 10 , 13, 115 n. 8 , Narasihgha- 
Uccand iv, 13, 18, 21, 22,23,29, 38, 
69, 87, 97, 99, 117, 150, 154,Narathein. 
kha (see also Minyin Naratheinkha) iv, 
13, Narathihapate (see also Tarukpliy) 
13, Narathu 12, 13, Ndtohmyd (see also 
Nandaungmya, Ndtoii Skhin, Uccand) 
iv, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19,20, 21,36, 40. 
41, 44, 46, 47, 70, 72, 87, 88 , 110, 111, 
117, 120, 122, 148, 149, 150, 184, 
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Nyaung-u Sawrahan 4 n. 6 , Fanpwat 
Puthuiwtau Ddyakd (Fanpwat San^ Fan- 
pwat San Mliy^ see also TamkpUy) 30, 
100,^ Fardkkamabdhu I 12, Pyinbya 
(Prafiprd.) 1 , 3, Putasin Man 62, 145, 
Ramddhipati (see also Dhammaceti) 6 , 
120, Rama Gamhen (Ramkhamheng) 
124, Rhuynansyan (see also Kyawzwa) 
35, 37, 49, Rhwekii Ddyakd (see also 
Cafisu I) 11, Saktawrhan (see aXsoCansu 
1)11, 12, Satuiw 62, Sawlu (Co/w:, see 
also Mafilulan) 7, 10,13, Sihavikratna 2, 
Siri Aniruddhadeva (see also Aniruddha) 
5, Siridhammasaka (Asoka) 61, Sirisin- 
ghabodhi 7, Sri Bajrddharanatribhupati 
(Sri Vajrdbharana, regnal title of Man- 
Man) 7, 170, 18^ 187, Tribhuvand- 
dityadhammardja (regnal title of Thiluin 
Man) 8 , 15, 16, 54, 55, 70, 78, 115, 183, 
187, Sri Tribhuvanadityadhammardjadd- 
napati (Sri TribhuvandMtyapavaradham- 
mardjadhirdjaddnapati regnal title of 
Narasingha-Uccand) 13, 21 , 70, Sri 
Tribhuvana dityadhamma raja jayasura 
(regnal title of Uccand) 29, Sri Tribhu- 
vanddityadhammardjard jddhi rdjapara- 
misvarabalacakkrdvar (later regnal title 
of ThUuin Min) 8 , Sri Tribhuvandditya- 
varadhammardja (regnal title of Cansu 
I) 11 , 183, 187, Sri Tribhuvandditya- 
pavarajliammardja (regnal title of 
Cansu II, Ndtofimyd and Tarukpliy) 
20 , 22 , 30, 38, 70, 183, 184, Sri Tribha- 
vanddityapavaradhammardja Manlulan 
(regnal title of Conac) 35, Sri Triphava- 
ndd ittydpavarapanditadhammardja 27, 

Suriyavikrama 2, Taktaumu (see also 
Kumara Kassapa) 35, Talasukri (see also 
Conac) 35, Talapyarfi Man ' (see also 
Uccand) 29, 30, 100, Taninganwe iii, 
Tarukpliy (Tayokpye, Narathihapate, 
Fanpwat sah mliy, Cansu IV) iv, 13, 21, 
22, 29, 30, 35, 36, 38, 39. 42, 47, 48,’ 
72, 73, 74, 78, 80, 87, 92, 97, 100, 119, 
122, 126, 144, 146, 158, Taungthugyi 
4 n. 6 , Thaktawshe (see also Cansu I) 
iii, Thamoddarit 1, Tliibaw 38, Thi- 
Mn Man (Thiluin Syah, see also Kyan- 
zittha) 3, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 41, 


52, 54, 58, 61, 65, 67, 70, 77.78,79,87, 
115, 116, 149, 170, 176. 178, 183, 187, 
188, 189, Uccand (see also Cansu III) 
iv, 13, 22, 29, 30, 69; 96, 100, 118, 132, 
144, Uccand (see also Ndtonmyd) 20, 
110, Uccand (see also Tarukpliy) 30, 38, 
Vijaya Baku 7, Yama 61, assassihatioui 
of the —iv, 12,. 29, Buddhist—54, com- 
panipns of the— (man khyan) 41, crown*- 
ed—30, dethroned— (nankla man) 35, 
eulogy of the—-54, fictitous—12, great 
—(asyah mankri:) 95, just — (dhamma- 
raja, trydman) 30, 78, Mon—57, orders, 
of the— (thuytaw) 42, Pagan—12, 20, 
47, 187, poisoning the—34, Pyu~2» 
reigning— (purhd rhan taw) 70, servants 
of the— (mafice) 42, super celestial-— 68 ^ 
supreme— (mankri:) 4, Taruk — 4, 34, 
traveller— 12 , youths of the— (manMan} 
42,—and country 126,—of Ceylon 7,— 
of Deva 15,—of Pagan 7, 10,13, 30,. 
32, 35,38, 183,—of Burma 39, 126,^ 
of Thaton 115,—of,Law 3, ^Protector: 
78 

king's accession 117,—audience 150,—favou* 
rite (rdjavallabha, aklwarn wan so man 
amat) 44, 184, — preceptor (manehryd) 
96, 184,—presence 31, 39,—teacher 

(manehryd, rdjaguru) 110, 115 , 116 ,. 
117, 119, 120,—whitlow 17 
kingdom 10, 24, 33, 34, 49, 190, Pagan—2> 
Pyu—52 
kingly duties 30 
kingship 38 
kirttimukha 179 
kitchen garden (A:w/w) 158 
Klacwd, King iv,' 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23,. 
27, 29, 36, 38, 39, 40, 46, 48, 61 , 67 , 
75, 79, 88 n. 3, 91, 96, 97, 100, 108,. 
120, 125, 126, 150 
klanju (benevolence) 92 
Klaw Sah, Uiw, (Lady Gloria) 15 
klenphururn (benincasa cerifera, white gourd- 
> melon) 185 
klimyah 185 
klipwe (pestle) 107 
klit (Coix la chrymae jobis) 185 
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kliy sukrf (headman of the suburb) 42 
klok (lithic) 54, 110,130,131,—ca (stone 
inscription) 155,—(grinding stone) 
107, iatuin — (monolith) 135, 136,— ut 
(stone brick) 135, 136 
Klok Savon 116 

klon (monastery) 92, 102, 104, 106, 107, 

129, 130, 131, 132, 135, 140, 144, calac 
—(monastery with flame pediments) 
133, 134, Cane Satafisan —(monastery 
that keeps sabbath on Saturdays) 109, 
casan —(educational institute) 83, 118, 
kuld —(brick monastery) 80, 108, 129, 

130, 133, 134, mwan khon ta cwan — 
(high roofed monastery) 107-8, 129, 
panpu —(monastery with wood carv¬ 
ings) 129, purhd — (monastery for the 
Lord) 108 n. 5, sac nay muiw — (thatch 
roofed monastery) 129, sdydcwdso — 
(Pleasant Monastery) 108, tantay cwd so 
—(Splendid Monastery) 108, taw — 
(forest monastery) 108, 120, tryd — 
(monastery for the Law) 108 n. 5,— 
akluiw (merit of founding a monastery) 
J09, —kywan (slaves of a monastery) 
j 45 ^—prok (Variegated Monastery) 
129 ,—san (lay devotee staying at a 
monastery) 97, 9^—sankn (chief of a 
monastery) 43,— tdyakd (donor of a 
monastery) 108 

klum (to remove) 156 
klway thin (buffalo-herd) 158 
klyam (board) 44 
klyap{uc2i\) 130, 131, 132, 135 
knowledge (prahd) 108 
kok si (crop) 87-8 
Kondgamana 65, 67 
Konbaung 163,—dynasty 116 
Koncan (Kaungsin) 37, 40, 49, viceroy of— 
24 

kon mhu (act of merii) 60, 71, 131, 132 
Konow, Sten 4 
Kotama {Cotama) 34 

Kou- ma - la- kia - chipa-son-ian-pa-tcho-li. 
King (Kumara Kassapa) 35 
Art? (kettle) 69, (lotus, nymphcea) 107, 185 
krakkrun (a kind Cfcorfsewcrt) 185 


kra, klu (the chebula tree, Terminalia chebu- 
la) 185 

kram (sugar cane) 185 
Krammaphat 21 
kramu (areca palm) 150 
Krarnsuinkri, Prince 19 
Kram til 34,^ 126,— Nim 100 
Krancafi 118, 151 

krdpallan {Padmdsana, Lotus Throne) 169 
Krdpuiw 17 
Krdsawat 97 
kri swat iii: (kalasd) 179 
Kriyisai Lethap Chardtoau 163 
Ar/Xcopper) 130, 13U 133, 134, 135, 136, 
140, 141,— khrafi (copper wire) 130, 
131,—«? (red copper) 130, 131, na 
kran—phld (white copper) 151 
Kron Singhd 23 
Kroniausan\% 
krwac (casket) 130, 131 
Krwam (Cambodian) 48, 157,— Skhin 109,— 
thui 51 

kd {guha, cave, hollow-pagoda) 11 n. 10 , 
21 , 108, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 140, 146,— 4 myaknhd ^4, 
102 , 128,— prok (variegated cave) 128 
Kublai Khan 4 
kuhd san (launderers) 69, 161 
kuin (kitchen garden) 158 
kuiwat (uttardsango) upper garment 105 n. 
1 , 

kuiwlup (slave wife) 156 
kuiwmhu (body-guard) 40 
kuiw ryap tuifi (standing Buddha made 

to the measurements of the donor) 64,. 
67, 68 . 

Au/j A7f?/i (brick monastery, see also klon) 
80, 107, 108, 129, 130, 133, 134, 135, 
137 

Kuld Nat (The Indian Deity) 57 
kulapdy (cicer arietinum) 185 
Kuldphlu (White Indian) 157 
Kumdra Gupta I, King 166 
Kumdra Kassapa, King (Kou-ma-la-kia- 
chipa-sou-tan-pa-tcho-Ii) 35 
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Kume 122 

kumtham (landed gentry or supervisor of 
fieids) 43, 49, 161 
Kusinagara 165 
. Kutha pagoda 74 

/:vvfl/77 (/crcr/WM, areca, betel,) 101, 104,131, 

132, 155, 185,—ac (betel container) 103, 
—cd tuik 104,— kap (betel box) 103,— 
khyani (betel seed cracker) 103,— k/tyap 
(betel recepticle) 69, \03,—lon (betel 
boat) 103,— macd (don't eat betel) 103, 
—mwan raw sail (royal betel server) 159, 
—/-wd (betel village) 104, — sail (betel 
server) 69, 159, —si (areca seeds) 103, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 137 —silan 159,— 
taw san (royal betel server) 159,— than 
(.y/7:/;flrfl,.pinnacle) 169, —yd (betel quid) 
159 

kwan (hall) 47, cankray — (Pure Hall) 48, 
49, chan rhu — (Elephant-Review Hall) 
48, tryd—sdyd (Pleasant Hall of Justice) 
87,— mrafi (High Hall) 48, A9—prok 
(Variegated Hall) ^%,—prok kri (Great 
Variegated Hall) 48, 100,— prok hay 
(Small Variegated Hall) 23, 48, 150,— 
sdyd (Pleasant Hall) 48 
kwan sail (net man, fisherman) 159 
Kydk Talah pagoda 9 n. 2 
kyaktaiiuiw (?Sun God, coloured celing 
decoration) 107, 130, 131, 135, 136 
ICyanzittha, Ring (see also Thiluih Man) iv, 
4, 8 , 10, 13, 15, 39, 41. 51, 57 
Kyazwa, King (see also Klacwd) iv, 13 
Kyaukgu Onhmin 155 
Kyaukse 35 n. 9, 37, 43, 53, 54, 62, 121, 
122, 123, 124,—district 98 n. 1, 110,— 
hills 53 

Kyaw Thet 78 n. 4 

Kyawzwa, King (see also Rliuyuansyah) 37 
kyek (pagoda or an-exalted person) 64 
Kyontu 184 

kywan (slayc) 84, 140, 141, 143,144.146, 
147, 148, 154, 156,158, amuy —(inherit¬ 
ed slave) 146, atuiw —(referring oneself 
as ‘Your Honour’s Slave’) 108, 149, 
im—{im thoh^, im niy, domestic help) 
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108, 156, kloh —(monastery slave) 146, 
samput khyak —(wat khyak —, slaves to 
cook food at a religious establishment) 

101, 155, —■ aphuiw (price of a slave) 
151,— rwd (slave village) 146, — taw 
(man im kri sail, slaves of the royal 
household) 156 

L 

labour 148, farm—99, menial—93 
lacquer ware 107 
lady and child 178 
lady-in-waiting (mohma) 73 
Lagestroemia flos reginae (ipmhuy, pyailma, 
embrella robusta) 185 
laity 100 

lak chon (present) 79, Sampyah —108 
lake 98 

lakkha (wage) 135, 136, 151 
Lakkhand Lakway 40,117 
Lakkhiyapura (near Dala) 175 
lakparn (bombax malabasicum) 17, 83 
lamp, oil ic/77m7) 15 
laksamd (carpenter) 135, 137, 156, 159 
laksah (midwife) 161 
laksahthuiw (manicurist) 161 
lak that (wrightia tomeniosa) 186 
lalitdsana (one leg pendant, sitting at ease) 
172, 173 

lah (husband) 125, 147, 154, — miyd sdcum 
(family) 145 
Ldh Van Len 183, 187 

land (m//>) 103, 117, 124, 125, 145, 158, 
arable—54, Buddhist—165, buying— 
39, 97, 98, 100, 121, confiscation of, 
religious—23, 24, 87, 120, cultivable— 

102, 118, 190, dedication of—12, 13, 
17, 18, 23, 39, 44,45,48, 49, 59, 62, 
75, 83, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 108, 

109, 111, 118, 119, 120, 122, 126, 127, 
144, 153, 190, dry cultivation— (ryd) 
89, ©nchroachmeht of—101, gift of— 
121, 123, glebe—24, 47, 100, grant of— 
141, guide for measuring—163, lord of 
—38, 39, 73, monastery—87, ownership 
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of—87, 89, 123, paddy—23, 44, price of 
—(mliy phuiw) 45, 121, 122, produce 
of the—45, 46, 153, purchase of—98, 
121, 122, 123, religions—22, 30, 39, 
47, 48, rice—43, sale of—43, slaves 
attached to—152,—assessment 49,— 
dispute 23, 89, 123,—of conquest 

(nuinnam) 4,—of copper (Tambadipa) 
3 - 4 ,—officer (Tuin Sukri) 89,—revenue 
(mliy khwan) 47, — transaction 43, 45, 
98, 121, 125 

landed gentry (Ikamkun, kumtham) 43, 49, 
—interest 123 

language 15, 16, 52, 63, 77, Burmese—53, 
Mon— 6 , 8 , 10, 36, 54, 189, official—iii, 
iv, 10, 36,—policy 10 
Lanka (Ceylon, Sinkuih) 12, 118 
lanpan (tray) 69, 107, 135, 136, —san (tray 
maker) 160 

lapses in the observance of the Vinaya 120, 
124, 126 

launderer {kuhdsan) 69 
lavatory 141 n. 1 

Law (tryd) 49, 55, 58. 75, 77, 141, 156, 
administer— {tryd chan) 90, all applica¬ 
tions of—11, —^and order 29, 46, Indian 
—book 49, Buddhist—78, charioteer of 
the—54, 115, civil and criminal-87, 
code of—(dhaminasattha) 78 codification 
of the customary .—88 n. 4, cruel—161, 
customary—iv, 49, depository of the— 
141, hall of— {dhammasd, tryd im, 
tryd klon) 85, 90, 96, moral—77, reli¬ 
gious—77,—case 90,—court 87, 97, 
101 ,—giver 40, 90,—of impermanence 
{atan may so tryd) 11,—of succession 
23,—of the Buddha 77,—of the Reli¬ 
gion 9,—officer {tryd) 90, — suit 13, 
20,42. 43, 44, 45, 46,49, 77, 87,88, 
89, 90, 100, 146, 148, three heaps of— 
{Pitaka Sum Pum) 130, 132, throne of 
—97, wheel of—171, 178 

lawkd sukri (coxswain) 88 
Lawkananda pagoda 67 
laxity in the observance of the Vinaya 82 
Jay (field) 77, 84, 105 n. 10, 154, murym — 
(dry cultivation) 15? sarnput — 101 , san 


—(wet cultivation) 158, wat — 101 ,— 
con 158,— san (— su, cultivator) 158 
lay court 117,—devotee 117, 121, 141,— 
man 100, monk called by—name 125 
Laydaunggan inscription 17 
Laymyakhna inscription 22,—pagoda 20 
IbJuik (pickled tea) 4, 44-5 
leader 57,—and founder of Aran (forest 
dwellers) 122, 125,—of the group 153, 
—of the mission 119 
leadership 120 

leaf, fig 168, palm—(p/>c5)44 
learning (pur/va///) 82-3, 96, 118,—by rote 
90, seat of—118 
lecture hall 111 , 118 

leg pendant, one (sitting at ease, Idlitdsana} 
172 

legs closely locked (dhydndsana, meditation, 
introspection) 172 
legs pendant (bhadrdsana) 111 
legal 77, 90,—authority 101,—cases 42,— 
code 42,—enquiry 12, —literature 88 
n. 4 

legend 124 n. 6 , Burmese— 86 , local—iii, 
Mon—189 

lent (wd) 33, 84, 105, 110 
lesser queen 149 
lesson, moral 85 
letter 166, Ndgari —169, 185 
Lhaknakkbram chryd 117 
lhan (sweep) 155, — kha (cartage) 32, 33, 
133, 134, 135, n6,—sah (cartman) 161 
Ihoaukd: (boat) 86 ,— san (boatman) 16 
/A/y (boat) 106 
Ihu (charity) 144, 146 

Ihwat (released from seci?^ ss) 140, 
141, 154 
Ihyd 104 

liaision officer 97 
libation, water of 48, 154 
libera! mindedness 153 
library (pitaka tuik) 78, 79, SO, 81 n. 3, 82, 
83, 84, 90, 96, 97, 118, 127, 130, 132, 
Rangoon University—9 n/ 2,—main* 
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tenance 118,—staff 118 
liege lord {asyan mankri) 95 
life, communal 120, daily—60, eight major 
scenes of the Buddha’s — (atthamahd- 
thdna) 176,. 177, miseries of—61,75, 
social—143, way of—155,—of the Bud¬ 
dha 61, 165,—stories 165 
life and death, lord of 39 
life and thought, influence of Buddhism on 
Burmese way of 143 
light {chimi) 101 
lighting, oil for 83 
lime {sawpar a) 186 

limit of the empire 32,—of a. si ma 111 

/m (smear) 132, 133, 135, 136, 140, 141 

line, Aniruddha 13 

linen {phyan) 47, 67 

Ling wai tai ta 2 

lifigam 57 

lintuin (phallic stone) 57 
lion 174,—throne {sirnhdsand) 174,—type 
169 

lips, smiling 169 

liquor {se, siy) 121, 122, 123, meat and—45, 
pots oi—{siy uiw khak.) 121, price of— 
{siy phuiw) AS, 121, {yariimakd 

aphyaw) 102, 123 

List 73 inscription 10, chronological—of 
inscriptions 191,—of slaves 125, 145, 
153, 154, 156, 157, —of witnesses 116» 
119 n. 5 

literacy among slaves 157 
literate 143, 162 
literature 163, legal—88 n. 4 
lithic inscription 189, 190 
litter {sanlyah) 55 
lives, anterior 66, 82 
livelihood 162 
living deity 68, 75 

liymyaknhd (f. r directions) 99, ch- ' a — 

130, 131 

loan word 91 
lobha (greed) 143 

local admiplr^raii, ccr 49, —chief 2, 4, 
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8, 37,—legend hi 
locality 43, 116, 152, 161. 
lodge, hunting 30 
lodging {sendsanarn) 107 
loincloth {puchuiw) 47, 84, 106, 135, 139 
Lokandrhd 170 
Lolo 63 

Lomngoeu^ inscription 3 

lonely monk 120 

Long Life {Saktawrhafi) iii 

Long Navel Cord {Khyaktdwrhan) iii 

longivity 59 

Lopburi 41 

lord {purhd) 58, 75, 77, 83, 141, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal—63, image of the—123, 128, 170, 
Wogt—{asyan mankri) 95, most excel¬ 
lent and omniscient—27, temporal—63, 
picture of the lord {chanpu) 128.—of. 
life and death 39, — of oxen 58,—of 
the cows 58,—of the sun 58,—of the 
rays 58,—s attainment of nirvana 2 

loss of revenue 39, 101 
lot of'the slaves 152 

lotus (A'/<2) 107, 174, 179, blue—{ut paid) 
179,—bud 169,—flower 172,—seat 169, 
—throne {Padmdsana, Krd Pallafi) 5, 
169, 178 
Lo-tz’u 33 n. I 
love affair 9 

loving couple {anhac Ian mayd, mon nharn) 
148 

lower Burma iii, iv, 2, 5, 20, 30, 46, 51,149, 
British annexation of —190, conquest 
of—62, 115 

lower court {buih tryd) 87, 90 
la (mankind) 113,— ihwak {ex-monk) 96 

Ln^’e.. G. H. 3, 16, 41, 45, 51, 53, 57, 58, 
64, 77, 103, 141 n. 1, 143, 160, 191 

luni 132 

lumlr. (endeavour) 148 
mnar mansion 120 

lup kluy {lup khm- aister) 99, 104,144, 
153„ 157 
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luxury goods 145 
lyac (fled) 149 

lyok (eaves-boards, pieces supporting the 
rafters) 107, 135, 136 

M 

Macchakiri (Chin Hills) 4, 37 
madhu (honey) 104 n. 8 
Madhurarasavahini vitiku 86 n. 2 
magic, havoc wrought through {chiy plu ca) 
89 

magic horse 51 
mango {siryak) 186 
Magwe 125 
Makdbodhi 64, 169 
Mdhdbodhivamsa 1 
mahdddna 23 

j fsmhddevi (chief queen) 182, 183 
Maliadew . 54 

Mahadhi inscription 17, 18 
Mahdgoyinda jdtaka 65 
Mahdjahaka jataka (No. 539) ? 65, 81 
Mahdkdli 166 

mahikdruriika mudrd (attitude of compas¬ 
sion) 172 

^ahdkassapa 1, 31, 44, 45, 72, 9L 97, 98, 
,121, 122, 123, I25i death of-.123 
Mahdmatimd the 100 
Mahdndma thera 66 
Makdndradakassapa 66 
mahd parinirvdna (Great Decease) 172,177 
mahd pariitam (parit-kri: —major verses of 
the recital to ward off evil) 86 
Makdpinnai {Mahdvindyaka^ Ganeia) SI 
Mahdpuiw 33, 34 
Mahdrdja 33,34 
Mahd raja Sri Aniruddhadem 4 
Mdhdsamanta. (Mahdsaman, Mahdsman, 
Viceroy) 20, 21, 23, 24, 40, 41, 44, 47, 
89, 99, 122, 155 
Mahdsatti 20 
Mahdsena, King 81 n. 6 
Mahdsendpati (commander-in-chief) 20, 40 
mahdithera 8, 27, 33,34,47, 48, 49, 54, 55, 
io .U.P. - loag 


57, 67, 86, 95, 96, 98, 100, 110, 115, 
116, 117, 119 n. 5, 145,176 
Mahd there Pamsoku. 12 
Mahdlhera tiled 81 
Mahdthupa SI n. 4 
Mahdumagga jdtaka (No. 546) 66 
Mahdvagga 80 n. 5, 110 
Mahdmrnsa (Mahdwan) 81, 86 n. 2, 119 
Mahdvdraman jusd i ik d 81 
Mahdnmalahuddhi 81 n, 9 
Mahdnndyaka (Mahdpinnai, Ganeia) 57 
Mahd way 21 

Mahay dna 170, 188,—deities 188 
mahesi (n'lahddevi, chief queen) 183, 188 
mahisdsuramardinf 166 
mahout (chan thin) 89 
Mahtaw village 178 n. 5 
maintainance of religious edifices 59, 109, 
118, 127 

Maitreya 5, 60, 61, 62, 65, 71, 73, 85,36, 
92, 170, 178, IS? 

Majjhima Nikdya 29, 46, 80 
Major Scenes of the Buddha’s Life, Eight 
(Ait kamahdt hand) 176,177 
makara (an alligator) 169, 178, 179, 188 
maker, palm leaf (piysnid) 148 
Makkard 37 
Makuia, King 6, 10, 57 
Mdlah [Mdleyya, Malaya Mahddeva Thera^ 

' Shin Male) 85, 86 
Male (Malay) 35 
malefactors, edict against all 24 
male slaves 150 

7nan (king) 4, 37, 41, 78, 110, (ser¬ 

vants of the king) 42 ,—chryd (king^s 
preceptor) 96, 110, 116, 117, 129 ra. 3 
man, free 151 
Man rebels 2 
mandala 168 
Mahgalasutta 87 n. 4 
manhood 74 
Mani 146 

mafiimkrl san (slave of the royal house- 
hold) 136 
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Manisak slave 152 
Man kolapaila iQO» 

Mankalaplcah 89 

niahdkarunika fnadra (attitude of compas¬ 
sion) !7| 

nwfi khyan (companions of the king) 4i . 
Maiiki {'46 
mankind 73, 143 
monk Ian (tamarind) 1S6 
maukri (supreme lord) 4, 16, 18, 21, 35, 37, 
41, 95,* liO, 125, 155 
Manlha, Princess 122 
manhdu'u (youths of the king) 42 
ManMan, King 7, 8, 10, 12, 13 
man mat (king's minister) 140, 141 
man mayd (concubine) 155 
man myd man (king’s brother-in-law) 68. 
Matioha, King 6 n. 4 
Monahan^ King 6 
Manordja 40, 4K 90 
marnpay (land mieasure) 163 
man phathuy {king’s uncle) 20 
man, rich 154, right-hand—115 
rriansd (king’s son) 30, Ml, 125 
mansion 109, lunar—120 
maniiyd {trydman, just king) 78, 90 
Manu 40., 90 

manual for punishments c5) 46 

ManuhCt, King 6, 10 
Manukyay Dhammasat 163 
M a nurd ja 40, 90 

manuscript 83, gold-leaf—52, 53, 189 
Maiiyan, King(Minyin) iv, 13, 29, 30 
Minyin Naratheinhkha, King 13 
Mapancara 17 

Mara U2, 171—’s attack 176 

Marakan san (Queen of CohsCi 11) 18 

Mdraphan (partition) 138, 139 

marble 144 

marches, nonhern 49 

Mar ha k 151 ,—san 1^7 d Sok Sad A 2 

Marshall, Sir John 1 • 

Maru 63 


masd (sick) 11 - 
masiy pran (city of no death) 112 
{puran) 69, 135, 138 
masonary squares 163 - 
massive chest 169 

master 92, 125, 149, 153,161,—architect 
137,—of ganaries {ki sukri) 42 
mat {amatya, minister) 140, 141 
mat (sarnplu) 106 

material 165, building—138, 159-60, writing 
—83, 102 
MathiJuiw 61 
mathunsard (grapes) r86 
mayd {miya^ myd, wife) 146, 148, 149,— kri 
(senior wife) 146,— nay (lesser wife) 146 
Mdyd, dream of 177 
Mayangon 9 n. 2 
May Khray 183 
May Pd 183 
Mandalay 163 
may san (butcher) 159 
meagre evidence 123 
meal for monks, evening 124 
means of transport 106 
measure, guide for land 163,—for areca 
seeds (kadun) 103,—for oil (ianak) 102 
meat 122, 123, 159, price of—(sdphuiw^ 45, 
121, meat and liquor 45 
meddling in politics, Buddhist monks 126 
medical treatment 104 
medicine {hliesajjarn, chiywd, smd) 41, 104, 
five standard—104 

medieval Burma 50, 158, 161,—Burmese 
history iii,—Burmese inscriptions 143, 
—times 49, 143 
meditate 103 

meditation (dhydndsana, introspection, legs . 
closely locked) 85, 141; 172, attitude of 
— {dhydndmudrd, samddhi mudrd) 111 
medium of exchange 151 
Meiktila 5 
Mekkaya 35 
men and deva 13 

Menander, King (Milinda) 81 n. 1 
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members of the Burma Parliament 155 n. 3, 
—of the Order 153 
mendicant; Buddhist 58 
menial labour 93,—service 143 
merchant 12 
merciful owner 15-2 
Mergui 7, 165 

merit {akluiw) 59, 60, 71, 75, 93, 108, 109, 
148, 165, a person of great— {bhunikri:) 
94, act of—117, deeds of—20, 119,123, 
possessor o^—{phunsan) 94, sharing the 
—13, 15, 16, 22, work of—16, 83,—of 
giving alms 141 

meritorious act 166,—deed 10, 21, 32, 47^ 
48,49, 54, 61, 62, 73, 108, 144 
metals and stones, precious 160. 

Metta suttd 11, 87 n. 4 
Metteyya {Mai trey a) 81, 86 
Mhanrian: Rajawad 116 
mhdnrwan 186 
mhura 156 

mica-schist (Webu Stone) 190 
Michelia champaca {cdmkhdy champac) 186 
Midwedaw inscription 17 
Mijjhimanikdya 85 n. 9 
mikd, tantuin (an open space around the 
enclosure wall) 127 
mikhat (flint) 106 
milch cow {nuiw hhat nwd ma) 99 
Milinda, King (Menander) 81 n. 1,— Pahna 
29, 46, 80 n. 1, 81 

military iv,—campaign 40,—duty 32, 40, 
49,—prowess 35,—service 40 
milk, butter (r>^^/c/a/:) 99, fresh —{nuiw sac) 
99, sour —(nuiw tharnm) 99,—rice 176 

millet 102 

mi mi kuiw cd (on my behalf) 155 
mimusops, kind of {khyayd:) 179 
Minbu, 5, 123, 178 n. 5 
minded ness, liberal 153 
Mindon, King 78 

Mingalazedi {Panpwat rap cetl. Pagoda at 
Turner’s Quarter) 65, 126 
miniature pagoda 129,—stupa 144 


, minister {amatyd) iv, 20, 21, 31, 32, 34, 39, 
47, 48, 49, 70, 78, 79, 80, 84, 87, 91, 
96,99,112,-117, 118, 122, 130, 143, 
144, 145, 148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 
155, 177, 183, 184, 188, chitf~-{amat 
krl) iv, 24, 39-40, 41, 47, 49, 100 
Minnanthu {Amand) 20, 3!., 73, 78, 120, 
122, 124, 130, 131, 132 
Minwaing 122,—inscription 22, 23 
Minyin Naratheinkha, King 12, 18, 19 
mipurhd (queen) 63 

miracle at ^rdvasii {yamakdprdtihdrya) 
174, 175,176,177 
Mirmd (Burmari) 9 
miscellaneous 158,—gift 126 
misery 71, 187,—of hell 109,—of life 61, 75, 
—of rebirth 73 

mission 51, educational—24, leader-of the 
—119, peace—iv, 32, peace—(1285) 31, 
50,—to Bodh Gaya 9,—to Ceylon 7, 
119, 120, 126,—to Peking 126 
mithuy (mother’s younger sister) 146 
Miiti 146 
Mittrabfcan II0 
mixed ceremony 55 
miya {mayd, myd, wife) 143, 144 
miyma (woman) 146 
mlac ok {mlacphlan, north) 17 
Mlacphian san (Queen of Cansu II) 16, 17 
Mlacsd 37, 98 n. 7, 121 
mlat cwd so (most exalted) 95,— purhd 63, 
64 

mlat kri (Reverend) 95, 96, 151,— cwd 
(Most Reverend) 95, 103, taw —(Rever¬ 
end Forest Dweller) 91 
mlat so (exalted) 95 

m//y{land) 158,(grandchild) 143, - phlii (chalk) 
83, 107, 135, 136 ,—phuiwipricQ of land) 
121 ,—tankup (earth pavilion) 155 

rnlok {mlac ok, north) 17 
mlofi mliy sah (?canal digger) 161 
modernisation of spelling 190, 192 
modern.times 162 
Moggalldna 58, 92 
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moha (bewilderment) -143 
Molafid 20, 46 

molasses {phdniia, tanglay) 104, 138 
moment, auspecious 49 
momentos 165 

Mon {Rmen, Tanluift) iv, 3, 6, 7, 9, 15, 17 
n. 3-, 20, 41, 53, 54, 61, 62, 64, 65, 77, 
88 n. 4, 91, 93, 94, 95, 143, 158, 177,— 
Burmese script 176, 184, 185,—civiliza¬ 
tion 6, 53,—country 9,—culture iii, 6, 
7,—influence iv, 15, 20,58,—inscription 

15, 78, 110, 116, 189, 190, 191,—king 
57,—land 53, —language 6, 8, 10, 36, 
54, 189,—legend 189,—notables 9,— 
period 7, 15, 36, 54, —prince 10,— 
rebellion 10, 30,—records 58,—type 6, 

16, —word 57, old—149, patron of the 
—s 58 

Mon Keh Soau 183, 185 
Mon Khat 183 
Moii Uin 183 

monarch, absolute 38, Khmer—51 
monarchy, Burmese 38, Pagan—iii, 37 
monastery {klon) 15, 16, 23, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
43, 45, 46, 61, 73, 78, 79, 80,-83, 84, 
90, 91. 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 110, I'll, 113, 116, 118, 
121, 122, 125, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
135, 138, 140, 141, 144, 146, 153, 166, 
brick— {kuld kloji) 80, 97, 107, 108, 
129, construction of—108, dedicated to 
a—155, donor of a— {klon tdyakd) 108, 
forest— {drannavdsi, taw klon) 24, 100, 
108, 120, 124, head of the—45, 46, 
117, 156, high roofed— {mwan khon ta 
cwafi klon) 107-8, 129, ruined—156, 
sandalwood—2, spired—97, 103, thatch 
roofed— {sac nay muiw klon) 129,' type 
of—109, variegated— (klon prok) 129, 
—slave (klon kywan) 99, 146, 162,— 

with v/oodcarvings (panpu klon) 129 
monastic cattle 111, —compound 111,— 
education 90,—establishment 78, 80, 
82, 85, 109, 111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
159,—land 87, —order v,—property 88, 
—robe (safikan) 15, 69 
money 98, dedication of—127, handling of 
100 n. 5 


Mongmit 5, 6, 189 . 

Mongol 31, 32, 35, 36, 43,—capital (Taytu) 
50,—forces 126,—invasion iv, 30, 37, 
39, 40, 126, 14i,—suzerainty 35,—Chi¬ 
nese influence 53 

monk (rahan sanghd) iv, 7, 20,23, 24,33, 
34, 39, 43, 48, 50, 57, 61, 63,12,17, 
82, 84, 87, 88, 90, 92', 93, 94, 95, 96, 

99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 
109, 112, U3, 115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 125, 126, 128, 141, 148, 182, 
Buddhist—94, cattle of the—s (sanghL 
ka nwd) 99, chapter of five—s 105, 
chief— {sangha thera^ sankri) 43, 45, 
56, 57, 87, Hi, 141, curse on the—s 
109, 110, dispute among—sH 17, even¬ 
ing meal for—s 124, fermented spirits 
for—s 124, forest— (arah, drafinika, san 
aran, taw ml at kri) 94, 101, four figures 
of standing—s 168, four necessities of 
—s 9, fund of the—s (safighika uccd) 
98, junior— (sanlyan) 94, lonely—120, 
orthodox—124, purchase of land by—s 
121, q uarrel between—s 101, requisites 
of a—97, reverend—91, senior—(ran- 
kri, thera) 84, 93, 94, 96, 1,0,0, 110, 117, 
183, shed for—s 144, Taiu.in—A6, — s, . 
and nuns 162,—as a village headman' 

100, —called by lay name 125,—meddl¬ 
ing in politics 126,—s participating 
in a ‘liquor and meat’ feast 45,—who 
was once married (taw thwak) 96 

monkhood 93 

monma (lady-in-waiting) 19, 72, 110, 143, 
144 

modnharfi (loving couple) 148 
monsoon 33, 34 

monument, sepulchral (ceiiya) 165 

Monywa 120, 122 

moon 178, 179 

moral law 77,—lesson 85 

Morasutta 87 n. 4 

Morinda cAtrifoUa (angustifolia, rdyriw) 186 
mortar (chun) 107 
mother 152, royal—149 
motif, decorative 184, 188 
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mould 165, 166, 176 
Moulmein 9 n. 2 
mound, circular 168 
mourning disciples 177 
Mountain, Poison {Chipton) 43, 98 
mounted couriers {mrafid) 42, 49 
movement, Burmanization 15, 36, religious 
purification—*24 

Mrakausah (Queen of Cafisu II) 17, 19, 20 
mraknuriykran (tender grass and clear water) 
154 

mrakra 156 
mran (horse) 135, 137 
mranci (mounted courier) 42 
Mrankhuntuin 37 
Mranki 147 

mran sukri (calvary officer) 42 
mri (debt) 148, 149 

Mron, Santhway (Thindwe canal) 35 n. 9, 
43 

mruiw sukri (fort commandant) 42 
Mt. Keldsa 51 
muchit rip (barber) 69, 161 
mi/c/iM/iv (hunter) 42, 159 
Mtichuiwpuiw 116 
mudar plant (muriw) 186 
mudrd (hand position) 170, 172, 174, 188, 
bhumisparsa—{earth touching) 5, 6, 7, 
168, dharmacakra—{tuTnin$ the y/hee\ 
of law) 67, vydkhyd/ia — (argumenta¬ 
tive) 67 

Mugapakkha 66 
Muggaliputta 183 

muk (archway, gateway) 127, 135, 136 
Mukhamattadipani 81 n. 9 
multiple roofs 132 
multitude (A’fl/igAfl) 91 

mun (Artocarpus integrifolia. Jack fruit tree, 
pinnai) 186 
Mimalon 157 

munnan (black mustard, Braisica nigra) 186 
Munton, Skhin 45, 46 
mdriw (mudar plant) 186 
muryan lay (dry cultivation) 158 


Museum, Hamburg Ethnographical 66 n, 6, 
Pagan—>184 

music 68, 69, 71, playing instrumental— 
(vddita) 93 

musical course 93,—entertainment 99, 160^ 
—instrument 160 

musician 68, 93, 143, 153, 158, 160 
musk (katiw) 185 

mustard, black {Braisica- nigra, munnan) 186 
mwankhon ta cwaft /c/o« (high roofed monas¬ 
tery) 129 

Myagan inscription 8, 9, 79 
myakkhat (broom) 106, (gem-studded) 69 
Myak Man (Black Eyes) 150 
Myatheindan pagoda 9 n. 2 
Mya, Thiripyanchi U 165, 169. 174, 177, 
178, 179, 182, 184, 185 
Miracle, Great 178 
Myazedi inscription 7 n. 1 
Myingontaing 124 
Myingyan 123 
Myinkaba 176, 185 
Myinmu 120, 122 
Myinpagan 124 
Myinsaing 35 
Myitnge 53 

myrobalan {sacchim, Terminalia hellerica) 
186 

myself {atuiw kywan) 149 
myth 51 
mythical hero 8 

N 

l^’a CanCimSan 45 
!^a Can Kray San 87, 88 
I^a Can San 117,123 
Sfa Canti 121 
l^a Chan Sa^i 45 
/^d CM 68 
I^a Chum l82 
NaCtifkkan 101,123 
fifd Cyvay San 143, 144 
t^a Gan Dd 53 
183 
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I^aKhanPfia 121 . 

I^d Khyam San I !0 
Khyam 150 
^a Khydt Phuy 69 
I^d Kkyat San 150, 152 
I^dKon 151 
l^a Koh Rhah San 68 
^a Kon San 147 
f^d Kram Lhok San 144 
]^a Kram San 121 
Aa Kron San 97 
fla Kri 143, 144 
J^d Kruiw Cd 89 
l^a Kumkay 151 
l^a Lak Cway San 89 
ffd Lap San 87 
NdiMt 82 

Lain San 12l 
Na Lwoy 54 
^d Lyon 158 
JSa Man Kri 89 
Sfd Man Sah 147 
Nd Mlat Khac 91 
Nd Mlhok San 147 
Na Mrik 54 
fid Mwan 87, 88 
]^a Myan San 97 
Nd Nantd 146 
Nd Nattaw 146 
Na Non San 118 

^ <r»4 

Na Nuiw San 68 
NdOn 151 
Na Oil Can 151 
Na Pa Nay 46 
Na Pay Pwan 182 
Nd Phlii 146 
Nd Phun Rok San 46 
Na Phway Sail 44 
Nd Puik San 154 
Na Pu Tat 48 
Na Rac 44 
Na Rakhuifi .157 
Na Rok Lway Sad 46 
Na Rok San 98 


Na Rok 0 88 
Na Sok San 12 
Na Surim San Chryd 117 
Na Tan, Sail 148 
Na Thwak San 68 
Na Tit San 45,46 
Na Tonsil 157 

NaTuin Pan Sad 116-17, 154 
Nd'U Lyon 146 
Na Warn Sd San 44 
Na Yon San 121 
nacca (dancing) 93 

Nachonkhyarn (Ngasaunggyan) 4, 31, 36, 37 

naga worship 9, 57 

Nachontiwd 37 

Nadaungtap pagoda 19 

nagd krafi san (?armourer) 161 

Na^ari letters 169, 176, 177, IS4, 185, 186 

Ndgasena 81 n. 1 

Ndgasman:, Prince 10 

Nai, Skhin 62 

Nakkabuil 2,3 

Nakorn Pat’om 6 n. 2 

na kran kriyphJu (pure white silver) 151 

na kuiw cd (on my behalf) 155 

Ndlandd 166, 182, 188 

Ndldgiri, subjugation of 176, 177 

nam (soul) 112 

namaskdra mudrd (attitude of prayer) 172, 
173,178 

name, monk called by lay 125,—of the 
donor 166 

namuin (land measure) 163 
nan (?shrine) 135,' 136 
Ndnagamhhira 81 n. 7 
Ndnapicah (Ndnapaccaya) 140, 141 
Nai^hao 2, 51,—raids 2, 37 
Nandamannd 124 

Nandaungmya, King (Nantaungmya, Nan: 
tonimyd:, see also Ndtonmyd) iv, 13, 
19,47 

han kla man (dethroned king) 35 
Nannava 6, 57 
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'Nat {Narayana, Viinu) 57 
narakd elephant 138,—horse 138 
narancrd (wind instrument) 69, 160 
Narapati, King 12 

Narapaticahsu, King (Narapatisithu) iv, 4 
n. 1, 10, 13, 115 n. 8 
Narasahkram 121 

Narasihgha - Uccand, King iv, 13, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 29, 38, 69, 87, 97, 99, 117, 150, 
154 

Naratheinhka, King iv, 13 
Narathihapate, King 13 
Narathu, King 12, 13 
Ndrayana (Visnii) 57 
Narintasd 21, 89 
nd syan 95 
Nathlaungkyaung 57 
nationalism, Burmese 126 
nationality 157, 162 
nationalistic sentiment 35 
native places, slaves never taken away from 
their 152 

Nativity 176, 177 

Ndtonmyd, King {Uccand, see also Nan- 
daungmya) iv, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21,36, 40, 41, 44, 46, 47, 70, 72, 87, 
88, 92, 110, 111, 117, 120, 122, 148, 
149, 150, 184 
Ndton Skhin, King 19 
ndt rwd Id (death) 77 * 
nat thaman (the food of deva) 96 n. 6 
nautch (parityd) 68, 71, 93 
navanita (butter) 104 n. 8 
navel 169 

necessities, four (catupaccaya^ paccah lepd) 

^ 9, 55, 104, 107, 109, 118 
neck, slender 169 
necklace 67 

needle (siici) 15, 106 n. 2 
negotiations for peace 34, 126 
nehpew 150 
Netti SO n. 7 
Nettipakarana 80 n. 7 
New Chronicle iii 
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new growth in the Order 122, 125,-^school 
122 

next existence 74 

Ngachaunggyan (Nachohkyam, Ngasaung- 
gyan) iv, 4, 32, Battle of—-31 
Nga-o 5 

Ngashinkan 178 n. 5 
Ngayamankan rebellion 7, 8, 10 
nhac chan kan (two level tank) 130, 132 
Nhakpactoh 151 
Nhakpluiyawtuin 146 _ 
nhakpyow (banana) 185 
n^rz/?j''(sesamum) 102, 186 
nhama (sister) 146 

hhan (trumpet) 71,— san (trumpeter) 69, 

hhuwpdn 186 

Nhuichak 110 

/?/(younger brother) 150 

fff'ccapat Iniccabhaitani, constant rice) 101 

niche 6? 

Niddna 52 

Nigelld sativa (citnunak) 185 
night watchman 153 
Nigroda (Banyan Grove) 138 
Nigyawda village 137 
nikayj T9 

mma (younger sister) 146 
nipdta (section) 80 n. 9 
Nimi 66 

niraban (nirvana, annihilation) 130, 132 
niraya (nray, hell) 28 

mrvdniz (annihilation) 11, 15, 16^ 28, 60, 61, 
62, 70, 74, 75,90, 92, 93, 94, 112, xl3, 
141, 143, 170, 187, achieving— (akiwat 
tryd) 2, 77, 85, city of—73 
Nittipakarana 80 
noble (ariyd, aryd) 92, 94 
nomadic past, relic of the 154 n. 3 
non (banyan tree) 129, 140, 141 
non (leder brother) 147 
non-Buddhist 124 
non-Burman 43 
non-canonical 86 
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^^oh Cok 46 
noncon (couch) 107 

nohnah (bcil, gong) 69, 139, — sah (bell 
player) 160 
Nph Ram Kri 147 
Non Then 68 
T^ottU 36 
Stott Up 85 
normal fingers 67 
Norman 10 

north expansion 51,—of Burma 31,—queen 
17 

North Kuni inscription 21 
nothern Buddhism 188,—Burma 24, 32,— 
frontier iv, 49,—limit of the empire 32, 
—marches 49,—most outpost 31 
nose, prominent 169 

notable 112, Mon—9, —s of the village 154 
notes 191 

novice {kuiran, sd man era, sama?ny) 94, 95, 
153 

nray (niraya, hell) 109 

nrut (black pepper) 133, 134 

nuinnam (conquered land) 4, 37 

nuiw, cuiw, (suckling) 156 

nuw nhat nwd ma (milch cow) 99, 158 

nuiw sac (fresh milk) 99, 158 

nuiw tharfi (sour milk) 99, 158 

nun 94, 96, 162 

nurse 29, wet—158 

nusery 34 

nuy (silver) 130, 131, 132, 135, 136, 150,— 
-—pyan (pure silver) 44, 151, — rafi 
(liquid silver) 129 

nwd (cattle) 135, 136, 158, sd —(ox for beef) 

. 121, sanghika — (cattle of the monks) 
99 ,—klon (cowfte-d) " ' S. — klon ewam 
(expert cowherd) 1"^, (cowherd) 

69, 158 

nwild (yoke bullock) 12 Ip — san- (gelded - 

bull) 121 

nwdnuiw, (miYk) 135, 136,— ^ 

158, 159 

Nwa«te-le Ywahaun^ (Nwatale Ywazo) 5, 
165 
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nwegyo (pydnoy, thunbergia laurifolia) 186 
Nydsa Tikd 81 
Nyaung-u 2 

Nyaung-u Saw Rahan, King 4 n. 6 
Nymphaea (krd) 185 

o 

Oath, corporal 89 

observance of the vinaya, laxity in the 82, 
120, 124, 126 

objects of offering (vatthu, wat) 101 
obverse 166, 182, 184 
offence (aplac, dpattukat, dppatti) 44, 110 
offering (pucaw) 57, 69, 129,—on tray 179 
office 42, chief administrative—(Hluttaw) 
40 

officer 32, 42,43, 44, 46, 47, 118, 176, 183, 
administrative— 16 i, 184, calvary — 
(mran sukri) 42, executive — 42, 91, 

145, government—91, land— (tuin sukri) 
89, law— (tryd) 90, liaision—97, local 
administrative — 49, provincial— (tuik 
sukri) 42, senior—49, in charge of the 
case (amhu cwiV) 90,—inspecting villages 
45 

official duty 48,—^language iii, iv, 10, 36,— 
status 117, government—47, 63 
oil (chi, tela) 102, 104, measure for— (tanak) 
102,—for lighting 83 

oil lamp (chimi, chi mi khwak, chimituin) 
15, 69, 86, 102, 103, 107, 141 
old age and inability 153,—or sick slave 
162,—record iii 
omen 15 

omniscience (sabbannutahdna, si cap mran 
w/wm) 55,70, 71, 73, 74 
omniscient lord 27 
onmaniw (clitoria iernatea) 185 
opportunist 39 

oral history 190,—tradition 124 
ordain 125 

irial by (kambkd le:rap) 89, water— 

{riy 89 

Order, the Buddhir iv, v, 39, 43, 

48, 49, ly 83, 91, 93, 96, 104, 

122. ML U. difkmnt sects of 
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the—120, dignitaries of the—115, head 
of the—116, members of the--153, new 
group in the—122, 125, purification of 
the—118, 119, 120, 122, 126, the Sin¬ 
halese—iv ■ ■ 

order 49, chronological—165, law and—29, 
46, imperial—31, 34, royal— {thuytaw) 
42, 87, 155,—of importance 117.—of 
the king 42 
ordinand 116 n. 9 
ordinary fingers 169 

ordination {rahan mu) 123, 125,—hall {sim, 
sima) 110,130, 141, permanent—hall 
{baddhasima) 54, 110,—service 94, 106, 

' 116 n. 9 

organization 123 

Oriental Studies, Department of 191 
ornaments, dedication of 17, royal —61 
orthodox group 118, 123,—monks 124 
'orthodoxy iv, 55, 118, 119, 123, 126 
outcast, social 145, 162 
outer compound 141 
outlying district 24,—region 45 
outppst 43, northern most—-31 
overlordship 36 
overseer 156 

overseas contact 7 - . 

owner 1.47, 162, liberal—154, merciful— 
152, slave—153 

ownership 162, dispute for slave—146, 
registration of—146, transfer of—146, 
—of land 87, 89, 123,—of slave 87, 161 
ox for beef {sd nwd) 121 
oxen 137, 138, 139, dedication of—16, Lord 
of—58 ^ 

paccan (paccen, property, material) 59, tzZ/jw 
—(gift) 11 \y—ie pd {catupaccaya, . four 
necessities of the monks) 104 
Paccard 88 . 

Pdcittiya 80 n. 5 . 

paddy {capd) 34, 47, 84, 101, 102,: 103,-138, 
139, 140^ 151, 253, pounding —{capd 
than) 99,—field 45, 84, ridges in a— 
field {bnhan, kansan:) i 63 . n. 1,—land 
23, 34, 
padesa 15 

padniu'ana (lotus throne, krdpailan) 169, 
171. 17^, 178, i88 

,pp. . fobo , 


padmd-vajrdsana (double throne) 174 

Pagan iii, v, 1,2, 4, 5, 6, n. 2, 8 11, 12, 

20, 21, 30, 33, 35,36,37.51,52, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 63, 65, 66, 68,75, 81 n. 7, 
108, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, .122, 132, 
150, 153, 174, 181, 185, 186, 189, ances¬ 
tors of—126, burning of—127, capture 
of—53, city wall of—1, court of—20, 
31, 55, description of—1, enemies of— 
149, envoys to—31, exepedition to— 
33, fall of—45, 121, foundation of— 
1, 2, 3, 37, king of—7, 10, 12, 13, 20, 
30, 32, 35, 38, 47, 183, 187, pagodas at 
—1, rise of—2, suzerainty of—36, 
vassals of—2,—architecture 127, 159,— 
culture 7, 15,—dynasty iii, 7,29,36, 
39, 54, 65, 70, 189,—empire iv. 35, 122. 
157,—expansion 4,—history iii,—inscri¬ 
ption 11, 46, 58,—kingdom 2,—monar¬ 
chy iii, 37,—museum 53, 184,—period 

21, 53, 140, 163, 165, 168, 169, 173, 
179, 188,—slave 3,. 124, 152,—throne 
iv, 35, 149,—times 172 

aagbda (ceti, ceti’ya, mutho, piirhd, puthuiw) 
iv, 5, 6, 12, 15, 16, 23, 55, 63,-64, 65, 

.... -75.92,93,99, 100,. 103, 108, 111, 113, 
118, 122, 125, 129, 141, 144, 145, 152. 
153, 154, 156, 157, 158,. 166. dedicated 
,, to—-155,: four sided hollows —{ku liy- 
. . myaknhd) 84, hollow—?3, 64, 87, 96,. 
r 97,118,120,122, 125, 127,128,135, 
.141, 144, 153, 154, 189, miniature— 
129, Pagan—1, red —{puthuiw ni) 129, 
repairing—9, solid — 1.28, 129, 141, 

: variegated —{puthuiw prok) 129,—slave 
ipurhd /cj'uw/) f45, 152; 155,162,— 
spire {aiihwai) 160 

Pagoda, Abeyadana 6, Ananda—65, 185.. 
Arakah-^163, Bawbawgyi—179, Bota- 
taung — 184, ,Dhammardjika--{i}\i 2 L\\\- 
. mayazika)'! 8, 65, 74, 119, Dhamma- 
yangyi—li, 12, Gubyaukgyi—6, 66, 
Hsinbyushin— 18, Htilominlo— 65, 
Khemawara—70, Kutha—74. Kyaktaian 
—9 n. 2, Lavmyakhna—20, Lokanan- 
da—57, Miijgalazedi— (Pg///;u■(.'-% ccn ^ 

Pagoda at tl^e Turners’ Quaricr.) 65, 
126, M yatheiiida ii^9 n . 2, Naua r- • ig- 
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tap—19, Nanpaya—6, 57, Patothamya 
—6, Petlaik—1, 65, Shahtut— 176, 
Shwegu— 140, Shwegugyi—11, 70, 
Shwesandaw—5, 65, Shwesayan—57, 
Shwezigon—7, 65, 67, Tatkale—189, 
Thinganyon—18, Tilomafiguir —17,18, 
20, Trailoklubohbuil 17, 20, Zeyaput— 
21 

paint {chiy) 107-8 
painter (pankhi) 69, 139 
painting 64, 66, 139, 140, 141, wall—124 
pakasaniyakamma (excommunication) 59 
pakati pay (ordinary land measure) 163 
palace (7 wraw) 12, 18, 56,^57,-^ 86,—con¬ 
struction iv, 9,—inscription 9, 39, 41, 
55, 115,—scene 175 

palanquin {sanryan) 106,—bearers (sanryan 
sari) 69 
Palhu- 146 

Pali 4, 5, 7, 11, 15, 58, 63, 72, 88 n. 4, 91, 
92, 101,—Buddhism 52, 53,—inscrip¬ 
tion 65, 184,—manuscript in gold 52, 
189,—poetry 80 n. 11,—prayer 189,— 
Sanskrit inscription 11, non canonical 
I work in—86 

pallan, khuinan.’khyui: (proi pallan, a throne 
with many sides) 174 (see also panldn) 
Pallava (Conjeveram) 189 
palm, ar.eca (kramu) 150, corypha — (piy) 
186, palmyra— (borassus flobellifer, than) 
83, toddy—45, 102, 111, 144, 186, um¬ 
brella— {piy, corypha data) 83, sweet 
liquor from—juice {yarhmakd aphyaw) 
123, -leaf manuscript (piy cd) 44, 141, 
—tree 141,—leaf maker (piy samd) 148, 
149, dedication of—trees 111, 144 
parnsukulika (panisuku, pansaku, dusty 
robe) 62, 105, 123 
Parnsaku, Mahdthera 12, 105 
pan (ask pardon) 149, (flower) 101,131, 132, 
155, khlyu —(floral design) \2% tanchip 
—(flower seal) 89,— can (pure flower) 
95, 153 
Paha 98 
Panan 37 

pahcah: (pahcahga, five attributes) 95 

pahcavaggiya 178 

Panclamus fureatus (chapswd) 186 


pandit 34 

panegyric 8, 30, 78, 79 
pankhi (painter) 69, 135, 159 
panlan, tryd (throne of the Law) 130, 132, 
140, 141 ( see also pallan) 

Pahklj 30, 100 
Panlay 37 

panndsa (fifty group) 80 n. 8 
Pahhasami 51 

panphay (blacksmith) 135, 156, 159 
pi2/z/7M . sculptor, woodcarver) 69, 135, 136, 
159 ,—kloh (monastery with wood carv¬ 
ings) 129 

panpwat (wood turner) 69, 159 . 

Panpwat PuthUiwtau Ddyakd, King (see also 
Tarukpliy) 30 

panpwat rap (the turners* quarter)—34 ,—ceti 
(pagoda at the turners’ quarter) 126 
Panpwat Sah, King 30 ,—mliy 30, 100 
Pdn Rdh 143, 144 
pansaku (see parnsukulika) 
panthan (panthin, panthyan, goldsmith) 69,. 
130,131,150, 160 

pantya (nautch) 68, 71, 93, 153, 160 
papaya ( pittaka, bhittikiy, carica papaya ) 186 
paper, folded {parabuit) 83, 107 
Pardkkamabdhu I, King 12 
Pdrdjika 8p n. 5 
Paramatthabindu 29 
pdrami (perfections) 70, 71, 72 
Parched Land {Tattadesa) 3,—rice (pokpok) 
129 

pardon, ask (pan) 149, intervention to get 
the king’s—150,—the rebels 48 
parents, slave 125, 1^3 
paribhoga cetiya (a thing used by the Bud¬ 
dha) 165 

parikkhard (requisites) 69, 107,—yhac pd 
(atthaparikkhard, eight requisites) 106 
(audience, congregation) 130, 132 
parissdvanarn (water strainer) 106 n. 2 
paritta (Buddhist ritual fdrmttla recited to 
wordoffevil) 55, 56, 86, 87, 112, 118, 
125 

paritki: (mahdparittam) 86 

ParivdrO'^O n. 5 

p^iyatti (learning) 82-3, 96 

Parliament, members of the Byrma 155 n. 3 

party 44 
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partition {mdraphan) 138, 139 
parts of the day, four (quarters) 120 
paryaikasana (serenity, sitting cross legged) 
172, 173 

pasdsah (side drummer) 68, 160 

passer-by 105 n. 10 

past, relic of the nomadic 154 n. 3 

pasture 152 

pataikkhaya 12 

patahsd (wish tree) 21, 62, 105 

Pathothamya pagoda 6 

paths, four (cattaro magga) 94 n. 12 

paticca sumuppdda 52, 85 

Patthdna 81 n. 13 

Pdtheya 80 n. 6 

Pdtikavagga ZO n. 6 

Pdtimokka 110 

patipatti (practice) 96 

patsambhidd 85 

patron saint of the Mon 57, 58 

patio (almsbowls, sapit) 106 n; 2 

pdnpuy (Careya arborea) 186 

pavdrand ceremony 110 

pavilion 55, earth— (mliyjtan kup) 155 

Paw 146 

Pawaradhamma 117 

pay (land measure, 1*77 acres) 17, 23, 24, 
34, 39, 40, 45, 47. 48, 73, 75, 79, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 108, 109, 111, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 124, 126, 132, 
145, 152, 153, 158, 1^3^ pakati — (chan: 
raisd pay, ordinary land iheasure) 163, 
man: —(king’s measure, double of the or¬ 
dinary) 163,— tuih (revenue surveyor) 42 
pdy kn (Dolichos lablab var. lignosus) 186 
pay Iwam (Vigna Catjang) \^6 
Pe Maung Tin 11, 57, 69, 105, 124, 141 n. 
1,191 

peace 24, 150,—and tranquility 46,—mission 
(to China in 1285) iv, 3, 31, 32, 50, 
126,—negotiation 34, 126 
Pearl, (Queen of A/flCH’fl) 96 
pedestal 65, 67, 178 
pediment 179, flame— (calac) 130 
Pegu 51, 120, 175, 184 
Peikthanomyo (Visnu City) 182 
Peking (Taytu) iv, 31, 32, 33, peace mission 
to—126 


Penal Code (amunwaned) 47, 49 
pencil, soapstone (kamkuchdn, steatite) 83, 
107,^case (kamkdtamkleh) 107 
people, common 143, 182,—of the Buddh¬ 
ist lands 165,—of Burma *75 
perfection (pdrami) 70, 71, 72 
pepper, black (nrut) 135 
period 69, 77, 101, 104, 115, 120, 125, 126, 
137, 150, 153, 158, .160, Burmese— 15, 
Gupta—166, Mon—7, 15, 36, 54, Pa¬ 
gan—21, 46, 53, 140, 163, 165, 168, 
post Pagan—191, transition—7, 10, 15, 
36, 53,—of temple builders 160 
permanent ordination hall (baddhasima) 54, 
110 

permission 153 

person, exalted 63, foremost—187 
personage, royal 67 

personal attendent (kappika, kappiyd) 156 

personality 113, 115, 126 

Peshwar 166 

pestle (klipwe) 107 

peta (prittd, unhappy ghost) 28 

Petakapadesa 80 n. 7 

Petlaik pagoda 1, 65 

petty theft case 87, 90 

Pha-an 175 

phald (cardamom) 186 
phallic worship 57 
phan (crystal) 129, 130, 131 
phdnita (molasses) 104 n. 8 
Pharoah 12 n. 4 

phattdsah (bhanddsah, ?steward) 161 
phaya (scQ purhd) 
phenomenon 77 
philosopical terms, Indian 77 
philosophy, Buddhist 90 
Phimanakas inscription 63 
phitkhyan (Piper cubeba) 186 
p/j/y (great grandfather) 147 
Phon Chan 30 

phra (see purhd) ' : 

phuiw (cost, price) 101, 102, 104, 135, 136, 
kywan —(price of slave) 150, I5ly:l0fy " 
—(price of land) 121, sd — (price of 
meat) 45, 121, siy —(price of liquor) W 
45, 121, thaman —(price of cooked rice) 
45,122 . 
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phun mlat kri cwd (the Most Reverend) 95 
phun mlat so (the Reverend) 95, 125 
phun sah (possessor of merit) 68, 94, 95, 
149 

phurhd (see purha) 
phurhd {sQQ purhd) 
phut 156 

Ph\vd Caw (Queen of Tarukpliy) 99 
Phwd Jaw (Queen of Narasingha-Uccand) 
21, 22, 29, 38, 48,49, 117, 122 - 
phyd nd uiw (sick, ill and feeble with age) 
153, 

phyan (cloth) 135, a war — (clothing) 121,-- 
man klyaw {imQ black cloth) 135, 136, 
—phlu (white cloth) 135, 137 
Pi,Kalan 
Picah 124 

pickled tea {Ibhak) 44, 45 
picture 64, Buddhism in—s 85,—of the Lord 
(chanpu) \2Z 

pieces supporting rafters (lyok) 107 
piety {sfan) 75, practice and—72 
pilgrim 61, 141, 165 

pillar 44, 56, 169, boundary—43, inscription 
—43, 47,'polished —(pwat tuin) 130 
pillow {dm) 69 
Pin Sekkalampa 125 
pin4apdto (food) 104 n. 3 
Pinle 35 

pinnai {Artocarpus integrifolia. Jack fruit 
tree, mun) 186 
Pintii 183 
pipe (p/waa) 111 
Piper cubeba (phitkhyah) 186 
piprava 179 
piracy 145, 161 
pisd (viss) 132, 140, 141 
Pisamantra {Vessantara) 85, 86 
pisah (?crusher, ?salted fish maker) 135, 136, 
161 

pisukd (architect) 110 
pit, refuse 105 . 

pitaka 41, 51, 52, 55, 81,82,84, 88, 90, 
132, 133, 134, 135, copying the—78, 
cost of—79, price of—82, works on— 
\44,—sumpurh (Three Heaps of Law) 
78, 102, 130, 132,—/w/A: 130 
(canopy) 107, 130, 132 
pit taka (bhittikiy, Carica /7a/;aya, payaya) 186 


piy {corypha elata, corypha palm, umbrella 
palm) 83, 186,— cd (palm leaf manu¬ 
script) 44,—ja/nfl palm leaver 

maker) 148 

plac (rebel) 149 r; 

place, holy 127, slaves never taken away 
from their native—152 
plan of the building 137 
planning of wood 138 
Plahmand 37 
plant 186 

plantation, American 143 
plaque 57, 65, 66, A'nanda-^I91, glazed— 
\Z9,jdtaka —104, terra cotta—41 
plaster {ahkate) 138 
plate 138 

platform (cahkrarh) 128 

Pleasant Hall of Justice {Tryakwansdyd) 87 

pleasure, worldly 143 . 

plinth 128, 131 

Plonpla 121 

plwan (pipe) 111, 130, 132 
Po-Nagar inscriptibii 3 
poetry 16. Pali—80 n. 11 
point, strategic 43 
Poison Mt. (C/z/pro/j) 43, 98 
poisoning the king 34 
(see Pagan) 

Pokpo Ramarh 110 
poA: poA: (parched rice) 129, 130, 131 
policy, language 10 
polis-hed pillar (pwar tuin) 130 
political expediency 10,—^history iii, v,. 
uneasy—situation 152, Burmese r— 

thought and practice 184,—troubles 
126 

politics, Buddhist monk meddling in 126 

Polo, Marco 31 

pomegranate (ra/e«) 186 : 

popular belief 59,—support 126 

population, slave 157, 158 

porch {chahwan, elephant entrance) 67,130 

poxi {sanphawchip) \52 

portfolio 191 

portrait statue 67, 68 

position of slaves 143 

post ijasah) 107, 138 
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post - Aniruddha 1 

post - Pagan 8, 11, —inscription |8,—period 
21 n. 10, 46, 191 . 
posterity (^d 155 

posture 165 

ipoi {kalasa, kraswatui:) 107, 179, 188,—and 
pan 160, —lid (calon) 69, 106 n. 2,—of 
liquor {siyuiw khak) 121 
potentiate/68 

potter (uiw thin) 151,—’s clay 165 
poter’s yok" {atham) 106 
poultry 158 

pounding paddy (cqpd//zod) 99 
pouring water (riy swan) 12, 112 
power, Burmese 31 

practice {akyah, patipaUi) 96, 107, 108, 120, 
—and piety 72, Ari—s 124, beliefs and 
—s 123, Burmese political thought and 
—184, regular—159 

prah {stQ purhd) 
prod (plank) 139 * 

Prah (capital city) 31, 32, 112, 131, 132, 
ma siy —(city of no death) 112, Taruk — 
(China) 35,— tamkhd (city gate) 122 
prah (one sixteenth of a basket) 84, 101, 
102 

Prah Khwah 121 

prahd (knowledge, wisdom) 74, 92, 108 
prasat (multiple roof) 130 
Prasatd 120 . 

pratd (quick silver) 132, 133, 135, 136,— 
rah (liquid quick silver) 130, 132,— sah 
(workers in quick silver) 135, 136 
pratuiw (spittoon) 69 

pratydlidhdsana (displeasure, stepping right) 
172 

prayer 70, 74, 169, 170, 187, attitude of—(/la 
maskdra mudrd) 172, Pali—189,—hall 56 
preacher 84, 85 ^ 

preaphing 77, 84, 85, 90, attitude of— 
(dharmaeakra mudrd, vydkhydna mudrd) 
171,—hall 130, 132, 141 

pre-Buddhist 45, 58 - 

preceptor 99, king’s— {man chryd, rdjaguru) 
96, 184, royal—95, 116 ' ^ - 

precepts, Buddhist 38, 50 ^ 

precious gems 55, 128,—metals 160, dedica¬ 
tion of—metals 59 
predecessor 150 


prefix 183,—for Mon woman’s name (Pa) 
156,—C/zw and its variants 125 
premises 14 L cleaning the—99 
precence, king’s 39 
presents and gifts 33 
preservation 83 

president {sahkri) 43,—of the Union of the 
Republic of Burma 155 n, 3 
price of a slave woman 151,—‘of building 
material 138,—of commodities 21,—of 
cooked rice {thaman phuiw) 45, 122,— 
of land (m//y p/zwzw) 45, 121,122,—of 
liquor {siy phuiwX 4S, 121,—of meat 
{sd phuiw) 45, 121,—of pit aka 82,—of 
slave 150, 151 
priest, head 78 

prince {mahsd) 112, 150, Crown—17, 18 
Cola—9, Mon—10 

Prince Asawatdhammd 10,— Gahgasura 18, 
19, 20, 153, ^— Hsueh-hsueh-ti-chin 

{Susuttaki) 34,— Jayasiira 19,;— Kahkasd 
{Gahgasura) 122,— Krarhsuinkri 19,— 
Ndgasman: 10, —Pyamkhi 18, 19, 20, 
40, —Rdjakumdr 10, 52, 115, 146,— 
Rdjasura {Rdjasu) 18, 19, 20, 91, lOJ, 
147,—Sawyun lO—Singhapati 21, 23, 
35, 97, 153, —Singhapicah \9, 20, 40,— 
Siughapikr'am 23, 48, —Singhasu 61,— 
Siriwadhand 23, 48, —Sudhummarac 10, 
—Susuttaki 33, 34, —Trydphyd 21, 23, 
97, 153 — Ye-sin Timur 35 
princely blood 149 

princess {mahsami) 19, 48, 145, Burmese— 
^ 10 

Princess Acaw {Acau) 73, 119,— Acawkrwam 
79, 105, 132,— Acawkrwamskhih 144,— 
Acawlat 21, 22, 87, 118, 125, 154,— 
Acawmanlha 17, 18, 19, 20,—Acawpa- 
iahsd 108,— Mahlha 122,— Rhweimsah 
JQ,— Sattikdmi 18, 19,—Saw {Caw) 78 
privy councillor {atwah:wan) 184 
pro, pallah (a throne with many sides) 174 
proceeding 89 
procedure, criminal iv 
produce, dairy 99,—of the land 45, 46, 153 
procession 68, 75, 158, slaves were allowed 
to carry on with their own trade or— 
152 
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professional 152 

Prome iv, 5, 33, 34, 52, 175, 178 n. 5, 179, 
184,—Shwesandaw inscription 79 
promenade 128 
prominent nose 169 
propaganda 8 

propagation of the Religion 34, 166 
properly clad 120 

property (wccfl, utcd) 147, 149, inherited— 
(flmwy) 59, 98, monastic—88, religious 
—98, transfer of—111 
prophecy {byadissa) 71 
prose .16 
protector {trd) 78 

protection, attitude of (abhaya mudrd) 171 
province 49,—of China 32 
provincial administration 49,—officer {tuik 
sukri) 42 

provision 97, 139, 153,—for old or sick 
slaves 162 

prowess, military 35 
proximity to the sea 152 
Pubbdnhasutta 87 n. 4 
pucaw (pujaw, offering) 129, 130 
puchin (axe) 106, 107 

puchuiw (loin cloth) 106, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 160 

pucu (young people) 156 
pw/wpd (retinue) 111 

Pugdma (see Pagan and Arimaddanapurd) 
Puggalapahmti 81 n. 13 
puik san (net man) 159 
pull sukri (?general) 42, 122 
Pukarr (P’ukan, Pukarn, Pukdm) 2, 3, 36> 
149 (see also Pagan) 

pukhran (lower garment) 135, 136, 160,— 
san 160 

pulay (pearl) 130, 131 
Pumnd (Brahman) 96 
Pund 31 

Punadhammikd 33 
Punarasi 99 

punishment (dan) 28, 29, 46, 47, 88, manual 
of —s (amunwanca) 46,—for thieves 27 
Punnadhammika 34 
pMnncrA: (Calopyllum) 186 
pupil^pe,) 92, 96, 99 
puppet35 

• puran (mason) 69, 135, 137,159 
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purchase 101, slave acquired through—148, 
— of land 98, 121, 122, 123,— of 
slave 151 

pure flower (pancan) 95,—form of Buddh¬ 
ism 115, 116 

purhd (phurhdy exalted person, the Lord 
Buddha) 58, 63, 64, 75, 77, 91, 93, 108, 
109, 123, 129, 130, 131, 132, 143, 144, 

• 154, 155,— ryap (the standing Buddha) 
64, 67, 68, 102, 135, 136, — jamd (im¬ 
age maker) 67, 135, 136, 151,— chanpu 
(the image of the Lord) 64,— chu (the 
boon of Buddhahood) 70, 71, 72, 74,— 
chuiw) ruined pagoda) 140, 141, — klon 
(building of the Lord) 108 n. 5, — 
kywan (pagoda slave) 155,— liymyaknhd 
(four images of the Lord placed back 
to back) 140, 141, —Ion (the future 
Buddha) 18, 39, 63, 70, 110, —niyrapan 
(the dead Buddha) 64, -- rhan (the 
reigning king) 63, 70, —ryap (the stand¬ 
ing Buddha) 84,— san (image maker) 
159, —tanthim (the recumbent Buddha) 
64, 84,— tape, sd (disciples of the Bud¬ 
dha) 92, —thaway (the sitting Buddha) 
64, 68, ryaptuin —(the image made to 
the height of donor) 64, 67, 68, kuiw 
ryaptuin—(the image made to the size 
and weight of donor) 64, 67, 68, mlat 
cwdso — (the Most Exalted Lord) 63, 
64 

purification, religious iv, 24, 54,—of the 
Order 118, 119, 120, 122, 126 
purity, water of (recan) 112 
Putak 17 

Putasin, King 62, 145 

putthuiw (pagoda) 129, 130, 131,* 140,: —nf 
(red pagoda) 129, — prok (variegated 
pagoda) 129 
Puwam,m,m 
pwat tuin (polished pillar) 130, 169 
Pv/azav/(Sacmati) 21, 78 n. 10, 119, 120, 
122 

Pwon 183 

(honey) 104, 135, 136 

pydnoy (?nwegyo, Thunbergia laurifolia) 186 
Pyarnkhi, Prince 18, 19, 20, 40, 121, 149,. 
150 
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pyamtaMmiH (dead) 77, 147 
pyahma {ip mhuy, embrella robusta, Lages- 
troeinia Flos reginae) 185 
Pyinbya, King 1, 3 ' 

Pyu (Tircul) 1, 5, 9. 15, 52, 52, 61, 62, 64, 
91, 157, 158, 165, 174, 176, 178, 179, 
185, 188, 189, —capital 2,—casket 168, 
—centre 182,—inscription 53, 190, 191, 
—king 2,—kingdom 52,—period 169, 
172,—times 168, 173 

Q 

Qanbaliq (Peking) 33 n. 2 
qualification, educational 41, five requisite 
—s 153,—s of the candidate 95 n. 4 
quarrel among monks 101 
quarter 99, 175, (four parts of the day) 120, 
pagoda at the turners’— {Panpwatrap 
cell, Mingalazedi) 126 
queen 16, 19, 21, 22, 63, 73, 78, 92, 100, 
107, 120, 126, 146, 182, Chief—(A/a/zJ- 
deviy Mahesi) 17, 23, 182, 183, 188, 
junior—iii, 42, lesser—149, north—17, 
south—17 n. 1, dowager—48, 49,— 
grandmother 122,—mother 18 
Queen Caw {Narasingha-Uccana) 21, 69, 97, 
99, 150, 151, 153, 158, Caw {TarukpUy) 
73, 104, Caw Alhwam {Cansu II) 16, 

18, 19, Caw Mrakan San {Cansu 11) 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, Caw Pulay MayiKlacwd) 
96, Mlacphlaii san {Cansu ll) 16, 17, 
Pearl {Klacwd) 96, Phwd Caw {Taruk¬ 
pUy) 99, Phwd Jaw {Narasihgha-Uccand) 
21, 22, 29, 38. 48, 49, 117, 122, Ratand- 
pum {TarukpUy) 48, 97, 99, Saw {Nara- 
singha-Uccand) 80, S^w {TarukpUy) 73, 
Surnlula {Uccand) 19, 119, 132, 144, 
Thanbula {Thiluih Man) 9, 10, Ton- 
phlansan {Cansu II) 16, 17, Trilokavata- 
rnsikd {Thiluin Man) 10, 170, 178,. 183, 
IS7, Uchokpan {Cansu ll) 16,’17, 18, 
145, 147, Vatamsikd {Cansu II) 16, 18, 

19, 146, Veluvati {Cansu II) 16, 18, 19 
queenship, promoted to 19 

quelling a rebellion, reward for 117 
quotation 155 ' 

R 

Racasu {Rdiasiira) 59 
race 143 


rafter {akhrah, ararn) 75, 107 
rag, dusty {pamsukuUka) 105 
rahan {araha, monk) 92, 94, 95, 153 ,—mu 
(ordained) 94,123, 125,— sanghd92. 111 
rahantd ( arahattaphuil, arahattaphalattha) 
85 n. 13, 94 

raichu (reward for bravery) 20,48, 150 
raid 161, border—3, Nanchao—2, slave— 
145, 148 

rain and wind 28 . 

Rdjagaha 52 

rdjaguru {mahchryd, royal preceptor) 117 
Rdiakumdr, Prince 10, 52, 115, 146,—inscri¬ 
ption 7 n. 1, 9, 53, 64, 157 
rdialildsana (royal ease, sitting with right 
knee raised) 172, 173 
Rd iamahdmahkalapatiy 120 
Rdjapuih 46 

Rdjasankram 20, 21, 35, 40 
rdiasattha (rullings) 44, 46 
Rdjasu, Prince {Racasu, Rdjasura) 18, 19, 
20, 68, 91, 101, 147 
Rdjavallabha (king’s favourite) 184 
Rdjawahkri: (the Great Chronicle) 190 
Rdjawan kyoau (the Celebrated Chronicle)' 
190 . 

Rdjawan sac (the New Chronicle) 190 
rakansan (?poet) 161 
Rdmddhipati, King 6 

Rama Gamhefi, King (Ramkhamheng) 124 
rarnmak (appetite, desire, greed) 73, 112, 
143 

Rdmanhadesa (Monland) 6, 7, 12, 51, 5& 
n. 6 

Ramayana iii 
randy (rafters) 135, 136 
Randhip 23 

Rangoon 175, 184, University of—191, 
Library of the University of— 9 n. 2 
rafimd {Chickrassia tabularic. Chittagong 
wood) 186 
Rafiun 37 
Rapay 146 
Rasavdhini 86 
ratand {gems) 129, 130, 131 
Ratandpuirn (Queen of TarukpUy) 48, 97, 
99 

ratand sum.'pa: (Three Precious Gems viz, 

. the Lord, the Law and the Order) 58, 
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91, 144 

Ratanasutta 87 n. 4 
Ratanaucchi 96 
Ratam 146 

rate 12, standard—of redemption from 
slavery 151 
Ratthavinita Sutta 85 
Ratthapala 86 n. 2 
ratu sum pd (three seasons) 107, 108 
Ray, N. 58, 115 n. 8 
raychu (reward for bravery) 20, 48, 150 
Ray Khen 143, 144 

rdyriw (Morinda citrifolia, angustifolia) 186 

Rays, Lord of the 58, spreading—169 

razor (santhun, vdsi) 106 

reading, careless 192 

real ruler 35 

realm 46, 49 • 

rebel (tawlhan) 78, 143, defeating the—150, 
execution of the—prince 20, Mon—2 
rebellion 10, 20, 23, 40, 48, 150, Mon—10, 
30, Ngayamankan—7, 8,. 10, leward 
for quelling a—117,* suppression of a— 
iv, 149, Tenasserim—115, 116,—against 
Ndtonmyd's accession 149 
rebirth, chain of 71, 73, 75 . 
recall (water of purity) 111 
receive dedication 112 
recite paritta 118 

rtcXnse, foTQSt {taw mlat kri\ 120 
“record {amukwdn, cdkhyup) 88, 89, Burmese 
—166, contemporary — 6, special—44, 
Mon—58, old—iii 

rectangular wall {tantuin lemyaknhd) 127 
recumbent Buddha {purhd tanthim) 111 
red pagoda (pathuiwni) 129 
rededication of land 24 
redemption from slavery 145, 151, 152, 161 
reestablishing the old house 35, 36 
references, Chinese 2 
•reform 120 

reformation, religious ^ 
refuge 75 
refuse pit 105 
regime, Burmese 63 
regions, outlying 45 

register, royal 44, 98, upper 

44 

registration of the transfer of ownership 
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Registrar, Royal 49 
regnal title 187 
regular practice 159 
rehabilitation of war victims 149 
reign 115, 116, 119, 184 
reincarnation of Visnu (avatdra) 8, 54 
relatives {achuy) 145 
relations v/ith Ceylon 119 
released from slavery 151, 153, 154,155,.16I 
tqUc {dhat) 45, 63, 87, 88, 115 n. 8, 118, 
i25, 168, bodily— {sariradhatu) 128,— 
casket 179, 188,—chamber 5, 65, 128, 
141, 166, 184,—from Ceylon 119,—of 
the Buddha 46, 49,—of the nomadic 
past 154 n. 3 

relief 5, 66, high—169, sandstone—177,— 
figure 165, 168 •• 

Religion, the (Sasand) v, 6, i5, 24, 33, 39^ 
45, 46, 51, 52, 54, 58 n. 6, 59, 61, 62 
73, 74, 98, 111, 113, 115, 127, 184, 190[ 
Buddhist—8, Chief of the— (Sdsand- 
puin) \\6, debased form of—v, five 
thousand years of the—155, Laws of 
the — 9, propagation of the--34, puri¬ 
fication of the —54, Year of the—51, 
—in LFpper Burma 1 

religious 84,—alliance 7,—belief 109,— 
building 1, 9, 141, 145, 184,—edifice 
127, 181, — education 90,— establish-. 
ment 39, 44, 48, 68, 73, 141, 148, 150, 
155, 156,—influence 115,—land 22, 39^ 
48, 57, confiscating of—land iv,20, 23, 
24, 39, 87, 100, 101, 120, dedication 
of the— land 75, return of the—land 
30, — law 77, mission 120,— 
property 98,—purification iv, 24,— 
reformation 7,—sense 78,—teaching 
90,—toleration iv, 55, 75,—works 79 
rent (khwan) 84 
repair 62, 68, 83, 93. 109, 110 
repairing Vajrdsana 9,—pagoda 9 
reproduction, facsimile 165, collotype—191 
reliquary 179, silver—168, 182 
requisites of amonk (purikk/iuru) 69, 97, 107,: 
eight — (atthaparikkhard, parikkhard 
yna-i^^.Z) 106, five—qualifications 153- 
four—104 n. 3 
resentment 149 

reservoir {kan, rfy ,45. 1 I, 121, 127,. 
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residence 122 

rest house ill, 130 

restoration of the Aniruddha line iv • 
restrictions, three 120 
retinue 73, 100, 112 

return of the religious land 30 
revenue iv, 20, 23, 39, 190, exemption of 
—12, land—47, loss of—39, 101,— 
administration 47, — collection 49, — 
collector 43,—surveyor {pay iuin) 42 
Reverend, the 95, 118, 119, 120, 125, the 
Most—95, 96, 97, 120, 125, 151, the 
Right—95, the Very—95 
reverse 166, 169, 182, 185, names on the— 
166, written in—184 
revised edition 79 
revolution, spiritual 143 
reward 40, 71,—for bravery {raichu) 48,150, 
—for quelling a rebellion 117 
rhok (citrus) 186 

rhuy (gold) 130, 131, 135, 136, 140,—raw 
(liquid gold) 129,— ton (golden moun¬ 
tain, i.e. the throne) 30.—lascen¬ 
ding the golden mountain, i.e. accession 
to the throne) 22, 110 
Rhuynansyan, King (Kyawzwa) 35, 37, 49 
Rhvje im sari, 10 

Rhwekuddyakd, King {Cansd I) i j 
rice {capd, 84, 101. 102, 135, constant— 
{niccapat, niccabhettarn) 101, cooked— 
{thamafi) 123, honey—176, husked— 
{chan) 185, parched— {pok pok) \19, 
price for cooktd--{thamafi phuiw) AS, 
122,—alms 86,—and beans 34,—and 
curry 10i,—cook {thamah sari) 158, 
159,—field 23,—land 43 
rich man {suthe, sukrway) 112, 147, 154,— 
lady {siikrwayma) 148 - 

ridge in a paddy field (bnhafi, kansan:) 163 
n. 1,—pole75 
right hand man 115 
righteous rule 54 

rikhd (?store, provision) 135, 136 
Riruihruin 121 
rise of Pagan 2 
ritd (law) 77, 91 
rite 56, 84, sacrificial—45 
Aa * \K\ij . (a-0-e- 9. >9. 
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ritual formula, Buddhist (joar/rra) 55, Brah- 
manical—-iv, Vaisnavite—9 
rival 122,—claimants for three generations 
45 

river, Chindwin 97, irrav/addy—165, Sal¬ 
ween {Salwan) —iv, 36, 37, Shweli — 
165, Taiping—31 

riy (water) 130, 132, khliw —(water to wash 
the body) 156, khriy chiy — (water to 
wash feet) 156, lak chiy — (water to 
wash hands) 156, sok—(water to drink) 
156,-7/ji (w^ater closet) 140, !4i,— kan 
(reservoir, tank) — 111, 130, 132, 
khap (fetching water) 99, mraknu—krah 
(tender grass and clear water) 154,— 
mhut (water dipper) 107,— hup (water 
ordeal) 89,— sah (water carrier) 161,— 
swan (pouring the libation water) 112, 
—rira/?(weii) 111, 123,130,131,132, 
140 

Rmeh (Mon) 9 
robber 36 

xob^ {sahkan, sahghdti) 59,104, 105,168, 
ceremonial—28, dusty— {pahsakd, parfu 
suku) 105, b^ivd—ikathinacivara) 15, 97, 
105, !06, outer—105, monastic—15, 
U)5, the three—s {ticivararh) 106 n. 2 
Rock Edicts of Asoka 51 
roof {amuiw) 107,-multiple — {prasat) 130 
roofing, timber for 128 
rose apple tree {sipriy) 186 
rote, learning by 90 

royal barge 88,—city 166,—commission 39, 
75, 87, — court 42, 44, — ease (sitting 
v/ith right knee raised, rdjalildsana) 
172—family iv, 23, 35, 36, 48, 91, 117, 
183,—granaries 49, — mother 149, — 
{thuytaw)A2, 87, 155,—ornament 
67,-—personage 67,—^preceptor (king’s 
teacher, mahekryd, rdjaguru) 95, 116,— 
register 44, 49, 98,—treasury 39 
royalty 72 

rubbing (estampage) 190, 191 

ruined monastery 156 

rule, Burmese 7, righteous—^54 

ruler, contemporary 182,—and ruled 188 

rules and precepts, Buddhist 38 

rulings {Rdjasattha) 44, 46 

runaway slave 152, 161 
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rup (body) 112 ,—athUthu (a great variety of 
figures) 131, \32,-~nat athuthii (figures 
of deva and various other beings) 129 
rwd, kywan (slave village) 146, wat khyak — 
(village of cooks of the monastery) 146, 
Taluin — ma (the main village of the 
Mon) 53, — sah (villager) %Z,~~siikrt 
(village headman) 42, 100 
Rwdsd 17, 146 

ryd (dry cultivation, hill side cultivation) 
89, 158 

ryaktak (butter milk) 99 
ryaptuin purhd (the image made to the 
height of the donor) 64, 67, 68 

S 

(child) 143, 144, 146, 149, 150, 154 
Sdaw 45 
sabbannu 71 

sabbannutanana (omniscience, sicapmran- 
nham) 22, .72, 73 

Sabbath {satan) 93,—day 84,—on Saturday 
(cane satan) 109 
sac (timber) 135, 136_ 

5r7 cfl/7 cart (generation) 145 
saccd (truth).73, 74, 85 
Sacchim 33, 150, (Tertjtinalia belerica^ myro~ 
balan) 186 
Sacchitani 4, 37 

Sacmati (Samati, Thamahti, Pwasaw) 68, 
78, 120 n. 9 

sacnay (thatch) 108 ,—muiw klon (thatch 
roofed monastery) 129 
sacrificial rites 45 
sdcuiw (keeper of games) 159 
saddhd (faith) 74 
Sagaing 184,—Hill 78 
Sagaw Karen (?Cakraw) 43, 157 
sagha (see also ianghd) 91 
Sahassdranisi tikd 1 
saint, patron 57, 58 
Sak\51 

sakaddgdmimaggo 94 n. 12 
SJka Era 11 

sakkham (inner garment) 105, 160 
Salem unahn 146 

Saktawrhan, King (see Cansu I) 11, 12 
(consort) 178, 188 

Salankre (Cape Salang, Junk Ceylon) iv, 4, 


37 . 

(salwan, (salawan, couch) 69, 106 
sale of children as slaves 145,—of land 43, 
—of slaves 152 
salt 135 . . 

salutation, attitude of (anjali mudrd) 171 
salvation 59, 143 
salwan (salawan, couch) 69, 106 
Salwan (the Salween River) iv, 4, 36, 37 
Salween, trans—37 
Sdlini 176, 177 
sam (iron) 135, 136 
Sdrna 66 

samd (smd, doctor of medicine) 39, 146 n. 9 
samddhi (.yamaZ/zz, self-possession) 92, 107-8, 
—mudrd (dydnd mudrd, attitude of 
meditation) 171 

sdmanera (samaniy, kuiran, deacon, novice) 
94, 95 

sarnantabhadrd 47, 100 
Samantakurntharn 69, 96, 118 
Samantapicah 46 
sanaryd (the Order) 94 
sarnbyan (see sampyan) 

Sarnghdti (dukut, outer garment) 105 n. 1 
Samantasu 19 

jamarw/w (?staircase) 140, 141 
Sameikshe 5 n. 3 

sami (smi, daughter) 143, 146,149,— apluiw- 
nay (young unmarried daughter) 156 
sdmiyma (daughter) 144 
samkoksan (locksmith) 161 
sdmliyacm (posterity) 155 
sammlhu (betel leaf) 103 
Samon 53 
sarnpard (lime) H6 

samphama (sanphama, judge) 21, 42, 44, 49, 
87. 89, 90 
samphlu (mat) 106 

sarnput (f\CQ ^ood) 101, 131, 132, 155,-- 
khyak kywan (slaves who cook rice) 
101, \S3—lay m,--wat (duty to cook 
rice) 155 

sampyan (sarnbyan, minister) 21, 24, 39, 40, 
41, 79, 108, 121, 182, 183, tryd—^\, 90 
jrt/77.yara (chain of rebirths) 5, 15, 22,59, 
61,71,73,112 
Sard Tra Uil 17 n. 3 
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samuit 110 

SamyuttanikSya 85 n. 7 
san (association) 43, 93, 94, 95, 123 
san lay (wet rice cultivation) 158 
sdn phway (?cushion maker) 160 
sanaran (see also taw mlat kn) 94, 95 
sanariy {sanaryd, the Order) 8, 93, 95 
Spncht 179 

sandalwood {tanciku, santalam album) 129, 

V 144, 186,—monastery 2 
Sa^dhivisodhana tikd 81 
sandstone relief 177 

sangkd (assembly, multitude, the Order) 43, 
:>8,75, 77. 91, 93, 94, 102, 104, 108, 
110,131,132, 154, 156, ra/zflAz — 92, 
skhin — taw klofi—9\, — thera 
(the Elder) 33, 34, 95, 96, 1 16, 117, 125 
sanghdti {sankan, outer garment) 104, 105 
sanghika {samghika, the property of all 
monks) 106,—(cattleof the monks) 
99,— uccd (fund of the monks) 98 
sdniuwkhuy {kamkaw, ironv/ood) 186 
sankan {sanghdti, outer garment) 69, 104, 
160, wd^khon — 106, wdklwat — 106, ■ 
wdohuiw- —1Q6 
Sankrammasii 97,, \2} 

sank ran 55 

sankri (chief of monks, president of an 
association) 43, 44, 46, 85, 94, 95,, 101, 

. 143, 144, 15Ci\ 161, klon —(head of the 
monastery) 43, Win —(?chief surveyor) 
43 

sanlyan (vice-president) 43, 44, 94, 95, 143, 
144, 161 

sahphama (see sarhphama) 
sanphawchip {^Q2ipon) \52 
sanphun {sanpun, blackboard) 83, 107 
Sanpon 46, 186 

sah'.puin {antaravdsaka, lower garment) 105, 
160 

sariput (almsfood) 84 

sanryan (palanquin) 106,— sah (palanquin 
bearer) 69, 161 

Sansakruit (Sanskrit) 4, 5, 11, 15,41,53, 
63, 77, 78, 92,—inscription 189 
Santa (cora 1) 130, 131 

santalum album (sandal wood, tanciku) 186 
santhun (razor) 106 
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Santhway (Thindwe, Takon:, Tagaung) I, 
33, 34,—A//W/ (Thindwe CanahSS n.9^ 
43 

santiy (bowl) 106 

San ton 37, 121,— kharuin 98 

santuary 56 

sdnwa (ox for beef) 121 

Sao Shwe.Thaike 155 n. 3 

sdphuiw (price of meat) 45, 121, 122 

sapit (almsbowl) 69, 107, 123 

sapok (child born into slave community) 146 

sappi (clarified butter) 104 n. 8 

Sarabha gate I 

Sarabhi 154 

saranasila 56 

Saravati 178 

sariradhdw {bodily relics) 128, 129, 130, 131 
Sdriputtra {Sariputta) 46, 58, 92, 166 
sdririka (bodily relics) 165 
Sariy 97, 100 
Sariypaccaya 36 
Sdrndth 111, 178, 179 n. 4 
saro sail (?violinist) 68, 160 
wvrar (mortar) 135, 136 
so sand (the Religion) 51, 59, 60, 61, 92^ 
130, 131, 132 

sdsandpuin (Chief of the Religion) 116, 117 
Sdsandvamsa 2 n. 1,51 
Satan (sabbath day, self restraint) 84, 107-8, 
\4%,—kywat (the end of the Lent) 105, 
—sah {updsaka, a pious man) 97, 98,, 
cane — sah (people who keep sabbath 
on Saturdays) 97, 109,— tahkup (shed 
for lay devotees) 111 
Satipatthdna Sutta 85 
Saturday, sabbath on {cane satansah) 109 
Satyd {Sattyd) 18, 21, 122, 143, 144 
satthe sukrway (richman) 111 
Sattikdmi, Princess 18, 19,—inscription 122 
Satuiw, King 62 
sdvaka (disciple) 92 
Saw {Saw Kdntu, Thak) 1, 121, 122 
Saw, Princess 78, Queen— {Tarukpliy) 73, 
{N. Uccand) 80 
Sawyun, Prince 10 
Sawlhawin inscription 67 
Sawlhawun inscription 184 
Sawlu, King 7, 10, 13 
Sawmirilha inscription 16 
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sawyer 139 
Saxon 10 

Sayadaw, Bharao 73 
sayokkya (son) 144 
Saya Thein 78 
Sayon ll,5A, Klok—116 
scenes, fighting 184, hunting—184, palace 
—175,—from the Jataka 141, 189,—of 
the Buddha^s life 176, 177 
scholar iii, 70, 78, 189, 190,-—ship 96 
school building {cdsan iuik) 96, 97,126, new 
—189 
scion 35 

Scott, Sir George 38, 39, 163 
scribe 63, 83, 189,—\s fee 140 
script 7, 10. 65, 177, 185, 189, Brdhmi — 
184, 188, 189, Burmese— 189, Mon- 
Burmese—176, 184, \%5y Nagari . —184, 
188, south Indian—166, 168, 189 
scriptural texts, Buddhist 77 
scripture 112, Buddhist—9, 49 
sculptor 151 
sculpture 57, 178 
se {siy, liquor) 121 
sea, proximity to the 152 
seal [tanchip^ 4. 5,6, 88, 166, flower— 
chip pan) 89,—of Aniruddha 51, 189 
seasons, three {ratu 3 pd) 107-8 
seat of learning 118 
Second World War 191 
secretary (atwaniruy, cdriy) 42, 49, 69 
sect, Ari iv, y, 39, different~s of the Order 
120 

section {dhammakhamiha, nipdtd) 19, 80 n. 9 
security against old age and inability 153 
self-dedication as slave 145 
self-denials 143 

self-possession (samadhi) 107-8 
self-restraint (satan) 107-8 
Semeikshe 184 
semi-desert'waste 3 
samsdra 170 

sendpati (Commander-iri-Chief) 72 
sendsanam (bedding, lodging) 104 n...3, 107 
senior monk {thera) 34, 93, 96, 100, 110, 
117, 183,—officer 49 • 
sense, ethnic 157, religious—78 
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sentiments, nationalistic 35 
sepulchral monument {ceiiya) 165 
serenity t sitting czdssA&gg&d, paryankasana} 
111 

serious offence 44 

sermon 34, first— [tryd ?7, dhammacakka) 
123, 176, 177, 178, 179 n. 4 
servant (see also kywan, alup aklwafi) 131, 
132, domestic—145,—s of the king 
Qnadce) 42 

service 99, 126, 150, active—40, civil—40, 
90, menial—143, military—10, ordina¬ 
tion— {rahan mu) 94, 116 n. 9, special¬ 
ized—159 

sesamum {nham) 83, 102, 103, 186 
Seshania degyptiaca {yasaklen) 186 
settlement 37, Indian—6, slaves given in— 
of debts 146 
Sewell, Dr 9 
Shaivaite deity 58 
Shahtut pagoda 176 
Shan 40, 55, 158,—Yun 6 
shape of the Buddha’s eye 169,—of th< 
votive tablets 168 ‘ 
share the merit 13, 15, 22, 61 
shed, long {tankup rhan) 49,—for monks 144 
sheil-lime 103 
shelter 109, food and—96 
Shih-ku's gloss 3 
Shinbinbodhi inscription 29 
Shin Male {Mdlan, Mdleyya, Malaya Mahd- 
deva Thera) 85, 86 
Skhifi Munion 45 
Skhin Silakumd46 
Shorto, H. L. 41 m 6 
Shrine 126, 127, T41. 

Shwe Baw 88 n, 4 

Shwebo 52, 121, 122, 123, 124 

Shwegu inscription 140,—pagoda 140 . 

Shwegugyi pagoda II, 70 

Shweli 5, 165 

Shwezandaw inscription 8, 79,—pagoda! 5,. 

65 ^ 

Shwezayan pagoda 57, 184 
Sivvvezigon inscription 2, 3, 54, 58, 70, 115,. 
149, — pagoda (Jayabhumi of Thilujn 
Man) 7, 55, 65, 67 
Shyan Malai Pwai 86,— watthu 86 
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Siam 6 ii. 2, 41, 124 ' 

Siamese 3, 4! n. 6—chronicles 6 n. 2 
si cap mmn nham (sabbannuiamm, omni¬ 
science) 72 . 

sick (masd) 77, provisions for old or—slaves \ 
162 
siege 35 
Sihasd 35 

Sihavikrama, King 2, 182 / 

Stkhara {kwamthon, pinnacle) 169, 176, 179, 
188 

sikhran sah (singer) 69, 160 
sikhwd (cucumber, Cucumis sativus) 186 
Stlakkhandha 80 n, 6, 82 
Sflakumd, Skhin 46 
Silavamsa'm, 1 

silver (nuv) 68, 74, 79, 83, 98, 100, 107, 121, 
127, 128, 138, 139, 140, 144, 151, 199, 
pure —{nuy pyan) 44, 151, —reliquary 
-168,182 ' 

sima (sim, ordination hall) 4 n. 6, 97, !!0, 
111,130,156 

simhasana (Lion Throne) 73 n. I 
si mran nham, cap 73 n. 1 
singer (^//c/rrflrt 5a«) 69, 153 
Sihghapaii, Prince 21, 23, 35, 97, 153 
Singhapicah, Prince (Sihkhapicah) 19, 20,40, 
149, 150 

S/rtg/zap/Zeriz;??, Prince 23, 48, 150 
Singhasura, Prince {Sifighasu) 40, 61, 68,70, 
87, 119, 143 
singing (gfm) 93, 160 
Singu 35 

Sinhalese 18, 66, 86 n 2, i l8, 119, 120,122, 
126,—chronicle 12, 51, 119,—invasion 
iv, 12, the—Order iv,‘—suzerain 12,— 
ihera 86,—works 81 
Sinkhuih {Lanka, Ceylon) 118 
siphan (sycamore fig) 186 
sipriy (rose apple tree) 186 ' 

Siri Aniruddhadeva, King (see also Anirud- 
dha) 5 

Siridhammardjakuru 62 
Siridhammasoka (Asoka), King 61 
Siri Jndrapicah 21 
Sirikassapa 62 
Sirisinghabodki, King 7 
Siri Tribhavanddittyapavaradhammardla {Man 
Lulan, Conac), King 35 


Sirivadhand, Prince 23, 48, 150 
siryak (mango) 186 

site 138,^—for a religious establishment 127 
sitting at ease (one leg pendant, Idlitdsana) 
172,~-Buddha 122, 168, 177,—cross- 
legged (serenity, paryankasana) Ml, — 
in the prayer attitude (one knee raised 
and the foot locked in the bend of the 
other, virdSana) M3, —with right knee 
raised (royal ease, rdjalildsana) 172 
situation, uneasy political 152 
situy (Karen potato) 186 
si, twot (Ficus kispida) ! 8.6 
^iva 51, 166,— linga 166 
six elephant volumes 190, 191 

siy uiw kkak (pots of liquor) 121,— masok 
(teetotaller) ^^, —phuiw (price of liquor) 
45, 121, 122 

skhin 59, 82, 92, 99, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 
107,108,109,110,116, 117, 129,130, 
131, 132, 144, 147,149,155,—111, 
—Miintoh 46,— I^ai 61,—sahghd 91,— 
Upaean 45, taw —91 
skilled artists 153 
skirmish 31 

slave (kywan) 3, 16, 20, 21, 34, 67, 69, 73, 
141, 150, 152, 155, 158, 160, 161,— 
acquired through purchase 148,—as 
heritable estates 146,—community 146, 
161, — family 145,—given in exchange 
of a boat 150,—given in exchange of a 
horse 151,—given in exchange of an 
elephant 151,—given in exchange of 
ten areca palms 151,—given in settle¬ 
ment of debts 146, 148, —of the royal 
household {kywan taw, man irnkri sah) 
156,—^owncr 153, 154,—parents 125, 
153,—population 157, 158,—raids 145, 
149, 161,—trade 145, 148, 150,—village 
{kywan rwd) 146, 161,—s were allowed 
to stay at their own locality and follow 
their own professions 152,—wife {kuiw 
lup) 156, 162,—s who cooked rice 
(sarhput khyak kywan, wat khyak kywan) 
155,—s who were skilled artists 153,— 
woman 151, army of—s 159, Burmese— 
120, 152, debtor—153, 161, dedication 
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of one’s own children as—s 145, dedi¬ 
cation of~s 17, 18, 23, 48, 59, 68, 74, 
83, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 104, 108,109, 
ill, 118, 119, 120,. 122, 125, 126, 127, 
140,141,144,146, 147, 150 151,152, 
154, 156,'157, 158, dispute for owner¬ 
ship of—146, domestic— {im kywan) 

151, 162, duties of—99, 155, 156, here¬ 
ditary—145, 161, household— {imthon- 
kywan) 23, 108, Indian—151, 152, 
inherited— {amuy kywan) 146, list of—s 
125,145,152, 154,156, 157, lot of—s 

152, male—150, Mani sak—s 152, 
monastery— kywan) 99, 146, 162, 
ownership of—87, 161, Pagan— 124, 
pagoda— {purhd kywan) 145, 152, 162, 
position of—s 143, price o^—{kywan 
phuiw) 150, I'l, provisions for old or 
sick—162, purchase of—151, redemp¬ 
tion of—161, runaway—152, 161, sale 
of children as—s 145, sale of—s 152, 
self dedicaiion as — 145, voluntary— 
143, 145, 161, war captive—149, 161 

slavery 145, 149, 161, abolition of—155 n. 
1. Pagan —152, redemption from —145, 
released from—151, 153, 154, 155, 161, 
— to appetite {rammak kywan) 143 
slender neck 169 
slim waist 169 
smd (see sania) 
smiling lips 169, 176 
snake demon 58 
soap acacia (kampon) 185 
soapstone pencil (steatite; kamkuchdri) 83 
social history iii, v, — life 143,— outcasts 
145, 162,—status 145 
solar race {ddiccavamsa) 8 ^ 
solid-pagoda 128, 129, 141 
solitude 96 n. 11 
soldier 33, 34 
Somingyi 176 
son {sayokkyd) 144 
Sofia 51 

sotapaltimaggo 94 n. 12 
soul (nam) 112 
Southeast Asia 64, 189 
sources, epigraphic 186 
south, expansion north and—51,—India 7, 
—Indian script 166, 168, 189,—queen 


17 ml 
souvenir 165 
spade (tflrwfl/?) 106 

special duty 155,—record 44,—service 159 
spelling 189, Burmese—189, modernisation 
of—190, 192 

spinner (khrannay san) 106 
spire {aihwat) 128, 139, 160 
spired monastery 97 
spirits for monks, fermented 124 
spiritual adviser 54,—revolution 143,— 
teacher 115 

spittoon {bratuiw, praiuiw) 59,69, 107 
spoils of war 150 
spoonerism 77, 163 n. I 
spot, find 5, 51, 166, 189 
spreading rays 169,—tail 169 
squires {sunayto) 42 

square, masonary 163,— wall {tantuin 4 
myaknhd) 127 

iravaka (sdmka, disciple) 178, 187 
Sfrdvasti, Great Miracle at (yamaka pratihd- 
ryaym 

SriBd:Cho 182 

55*7 Bajras (Bodh Gaya) 55 

Sri Bajrddharanatribhupatiy King (Sawlu) 7 

*Sri Candra{Sri Jandra) 182 

5/-? Dhammika 33 

Maha Sa Uni 176, 183 
5r7‘ Nalanddya 182 • 

^rt Prabhudevi 182 
^ri Prahhuvqrman 182 
5/*? Tribhavanadityadhammardjajayasdra, 
K\v\g{Uccand) 29 

Sfri Tribhavanddityapavaradhammardia, King 
{Ndtonmyd) 20, 22, 70, {Tarukpliy) 30, 
38, 115 

5r7 Tribhavanddityapavarapan^itakhamma'" 
raja 27 

^ri Tribhuvanddityadhammardja, King {Thi- 
luiii Man) 8, 15, 70, 78 
5r7 Tribhuvand dityadhammardjardjadhirdja- 
paramisvarabalacakkravdr. King [Thiluin 
Man) 8 

^ri Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammardja, King 
(Ci7/5.yi£ I) 11, 54, 55 

5/7’ Tribhuvanddityapamradhammardjadhird- 
Jaddnapati, King {Narasingha Uccand) 
.13,21,70 
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Srifcicrcfl 1, 2, 5, 8, 32, 53, 62, J7g, 182, 
18S, 189 

staff, library 90, 118,—and funds 84 
staircase (?samaruiw) 141 n. 1 
Stan (piety, sabbath) 71, 74, 92, 130, 132 
standard of education 41 
standing Buddha (purhd ryap) 102, 174,177, 
—monks 168 

standard land measure 163,-^rate of redem¬ 
ption from slavery 151 
stanza, famous 166, 169 
state 39, chief of—31,—affairs 34 
statement 124 
statesman-like 10 

statue 57, 58, 63, 64,79, portrait—67, stone 
—165, wooden—165 
status, official 117, social—145, 162 
steatite {kamkuchdn, soapstone pencil) 83, 
179 
steed 16 

stepping left (dlidhasana^ heroisnl) 172,— 
right {pratydli^hdsam, displeasure) 172 
stern face 169 

stone, carvers of 139, hewers of—139, pre¬ 
cious metal and—s 160, Webu—(/mica- 
schist) 190,—inscription (klokcd) 155, 
—pillar 46,—statue 165 
store 102,—house (kappiyakuii) III, 13G, 
141 

stories, five hundred (Jdt nd ryd, 547, Jdia- 
ka) 130, 131, life—165,—of the coming 
of Buddhism to Ceylon 119 
strategic point 43 
streamer (tamkhwan)A01, 169 
,strychnos {kkapon) 186 
stucco (ankaiiy) 129 
student (cdsan) 83, 96, 97, 100, 118, 127 
study group 126, historical—165 
Studies, Department of Oriental 191 
stupa 5, 169, 178, 179, 188, miniature stupa 
144 

stupidity (^7mw//c) 112 

style, architectural 66,—of old Burmese 189, 
—of writing 15, 166 
stylus 83 

Subhuticanda 2^, 119, 120, 122 
subject 46 

subjugation of Ndldgtri 176, 177 
submission 31 


suburb, headman of the {kiiy sukrt) 42 
succession 47, law of—23,—dispute 150 
success, diplomatic 126,—in a law suit 
{tryd on) 88 
successor 13, 29, 149 
suci (needle) 106 n. 2 
suckling 143 
Sudhammdh 183 
Sudhammd. chardioau 116 
Suddhammapura 58 
Sudhammarac^ Prince 10 
sugar canc (kram) 185 

sukhimin (wiseman) 39, 46, 47, 96, 98, 117, 
150 

Sukhodaya 124 

suit 98, civil—42, law—13, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 77, 87, 88, 89, 90, 100, 146, 148 
Sujdta 62 

sukri (headman) 161, cac — (general) 40, 
khniw — (judge of theft cases) 42, 90, 
ki — (master of the ganaries) 42, ktiy— 
(headman of the suburb) 42, lawkd — 
(coxswain) 88, mran — (cavalry officer) 
42, mruiw — (fort commandant) 42, 
puil — (7general) 42, 122, rwd —(village 
headman) 42, 100, tryd — (judge) 42, 
90, iuik —(provincial officer) 42, tuin — 
(land officer) 48, 89 

sukrwav (richman) 74, 98— ma (richwoman) 
68 

Sulamani inscription 19 
Suldphirac 18 

sumbeii (see also sainpyan)A\ 

Sumedha 183, 187 

Sumedhapanndita J a taka 65 

Samldla, Queen (Uccana) 29, 119, 132, 144 

sun 178, 179, Lord of the — 58 

Smdparanta 2 

Sunayto (squires) 39, 42 

Sung shih 2 

Sunil 146 

super celestial king 6S 

supervisor 153 

Supharac 109, 151 

suppliers of food 158 

supply, food' 153 

suppOit, papular 126 

Supreme King {Mafikri) 4 

suppression of rebellion iv, 115, 149?—of 



crime iv,—of heretics iv 
Sunyaviktama, King 2, 182 
Survey of Burma, Department of the 
Archaeological 191 
surveyor, revenue {pay tuin) 42 
Surokkha 98 

Sasuttaki, Princf (Hsiieh-hsueh-ti-chiii) 33, 
34 

sutaukon (holy man) 94 
sutaw (good people) 130, 132 
Suita 

sutiantapiiaka 80 n. 6, 82, 85 n. 7, 86 
Suttasangaha 80 n. I 
Suvarinabhiimi 51 

Suvannapaccaya {Suvannapijah) 42, 82 
suwanmlip (Gold Address) 32 
suzerain, Sinhalese 12 
suzerainty, Mongol 35, Pagan—36 
swan (cast) 129,130, 131, 140, 141 
swastika 179 
Swe, U 132 n. I 
sweatmeats 159 

sweeping the compound (tanlan mrak) 99 
sweet liquor from palm jtiice (yammakd 
aphyaw) 123 
Syani 157 

syan 33, 94, 95, 98, 100, 126— Disdprdmuk 
50 

sycamore fig (siphan) 186 
sycophants 39 

symbols 37, Brahmanical—166 

T 

td (7 cubits) 163' 

Tabayin {Thipesyan) 100, 121 
table, dynastic 13 

tablet 5, 169, 170, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 
182, 184, 187, clay—165, 166, date of 
the—166, different shapes of the—168, 
terra cotta votive—189, votive—4, 5, 
165, 188 

(adzer, plana. 136, 159^ 

.Tadagale 175 
Tada-U 137 

{Santway Pran'Takf}^'^ ■ ', 32, 

33, 34, 40 
tail, spreading 169 
Tainggyut inscription 5? 

Taiping river 31 
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T^ai-tu 33 u. 2 

takai {iamkaU back part of the seat) 169,179 
Tdkakn 96 

Takon (see also Tagaung) 4, 37, 88. hero of 
—battle 117 
Taktaumu, King 35 

(trough) 46, §0. 83, 111, 121, 130, 132. 
Tala (Dala) 30, 175 
Talaing 16, 115 n. 8 
talan 93 

Talapyam Man, King {Uccand) 29, 30, 100 

Tala sukn. King (Conac) 35 

taleh (pomegranatel 186 

tales 66 

Tali 31 

Taluin monk 46,— rwdmd 53, — sare 37 
Tdmalin 103 n, 13, 119 
tamarind {maAklan) 186 
Tambadipa {Tampratik) 2, 3, 4, 34 
tamkai {iakai, back part of the seat) 169,. 
iT9 . . 

tafftkrjd (door) 127, 135, 136, pran — (city 
gate) 122,— kkum door threshold 135» 

- ^37 

tamkhwan (steamer) 107 
iammyakkhliy (refuse) 156 
Tampratik (see also Tambadipa) 
tamuin (measure for land) 163 
Tamut 37 

tan (basket) 101, 135, 136 
tanak (measure for oil) 102, 135, 136 
tandkii (sandalwood, santalum album) 129, 
130, 131, 186,—^ 2 / (red sandalwood) 
130, 131 

tanchd (ornament) 130, 131 

tanchip (seal) 88,— pan (flov/er seal) 89 

tanchon (chandeliers) 107. 129, 130, 131,. 

(rest house) 111, 130, 132 
Tfickonmun: 105 
fimculydn 18.6 
tanglay (molasses) 104 
Taninganwe, King iii 

{kan} 45, ill,, 123 . 

iankup (shed) 4*^^ win; —- (earth pavilion) 
155,— rhan (1 ied) 49 

tankyat "n 69. 10:', 160 
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m/J/:>'!?/(?canopy maker) 159 ^ 

tanlan (compoiind ) 131, 132, 15 5-~mrak 
(sweeping the compound) 99 
Tanluin 44 
Tamnhwan 133, 135 
tanmiprok 160 
Tantric Buddhism iv, 124 

(enclosure wail) 127, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 139, 140, U\-mikd 
(fire-proof wall) 127 ,—nhacthap (double 
enclosure wall) 127,—4 mvaknhd (rec¬ 
tangular or square wall) 127 
Tapano hell 28 

fapassin itapasvin, tape^s'd, disciple) 92 r . 
Taplaksd 37 vr 

fapuiw (horn) 160 
Tara 178 

Tarokpyemin, King (see also TanikpJiy) 13 
Taruk (?Mongols) 30, -33,—army 35, 40,•— 
king 4, 34,—pmn 35 

Tarukpliy, King iv, 13, 21, 22, 29, 30, 35, 
36,38,39,42,47, 48, 72, 73, 74,78, 
80, 87, 92, 97, 100, 119, 122, 126, 144, 
146, 158, assassination of—126 
tarwan (spade) 106 
Tathdgata 166 
Tathdgatiippattl 81 
Tatkale pagoda inscription 189 
Taitaclesa 3 

tatuin klok (monolith) 135, 136 
Taundwin, Governor of 81 n. 3 
Taungbi 189 
Taungdvyingyi 182 
Taungsun 9 n. 2 
Taungthu 158 

Taungthugyimin, King 4 n. 6 
Tdvatirnsd, descent from 176, 177 
Tavoy {Tawai, Taway) 36, 37, 41, 149, 150, 
governor of—I S3 
Tayoyan 186 

tawklon {arannavdsi, forest monastery) 108, 
120, 124, 125,— sarighd (monk of the i 
, forest monastery) 91 
TawJi 154 

taw mlat kri (forest dweller) 91, 120, 124 
Taw Sein Ko 63, 190, 191 
taw skhin (forest dv/eiler)-91 
taw lhan (rebel) 143 

taw thwak (renunciation, monk who was 
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once married) 96 ' 

tax, exemption from lOl 
taxation 47, 100 
tdyakd (ddyaka, donor) 103 
Taydii (Tayiu, Mongol capital) 33, 34, 50 
Tayokpye, King (see also Tarukpliy) iv 
Taywindaung 1 
7'da:bd: 182 

tea, pickled (Jhhak) 44, 45, 133, 139 
teaching 77, keynote of the Buddha’s—166,. 
religious—84 

teacher {aedriya, chryd) 95,-96, 100,119, 
145, king’s— {mati chryd) 110, 115, 116, 

>.'9, 120, spiritual—115 
teaching 77, keynote of the Buddha’s — 
166, religious — 84,—s of Gotama 84 
teetotaller {siymasnk) 48 
tda (oil) 104 n, 8 

temple 3, 4, 16, 57, 63, Aiianda — 189, 
spire of—160,—builders 160 
Temple, R. C. 131 n. 3, 178 
temporal lord 63 

Tenasserim 189, rebellion at—115, 116 
tender grass and clear water {mraknu riy 
kran) 154 

tenets of the Aran \26 
tenure 45 

Terminalia heJerica {sacchim, myrobalan) 186- 

Terminalia chehuJa {kra,kld) 185 

terms, Indian philosophical 77 

terracotta plaque 41,—votive tablet 4, 5, 189- 

texts, Buddhist scriptural 77 

Thai influence 175 

Thailand 175, votive tablets of—178 

Thaks {Saw Kcmtd) I 

Thaktav/she, King iii 

Thamahti {Satnati) 120 n. 9 

thamaing iii 

thdmand {dhdmarni, enshrinement) 130, 131 
thanign (cooked rice) [23,—khyak (cook) 

159,— phuiw (price of cooked rice) 45, 
\22—san (cook) 69, 158, 159, mz/ — 
(food of the (leva) 96 n. 6 
Thambula, Queen {TIuluin Man) 9, 10 
Thamoddarit, King i 
Tharnpd 96 n. 6 

than (firewood) 104,—(chopping fire¬ 
wood) 99,— sah (wood cutter) 161 
than (borassus flabeliifer, palmyra palm) 83, 
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130, !3!, 144. 186,— rwakcd (record on 
palm leaf) 44 
Thani 146 

iudpana (enshrinement) 129, 140 
Tharaba Gate inscription 9 
thatch {sac nay) 108, — roofed monastery 
{sacnaymulw klori) 129 .. 

thathanabaing (the Primate) 101 n. T 
Thatoii 51, 52, 57, 184, conquest of—6, 51, 
53, king of—l 15 

thawpai (clarified butter) 99, 104, 158,— ki 
(butter store) 104, 158 
ihawpiy (unclarified butter) 99, 104, 158 
Thazi 184 

theft case {kkuiw iiyd) 42, 77, 87, 90, 124, 
elephant (chi^n kkuiw) 97 
Thein, Saya 78 
theory 124 

(the Elder) 1, 31/62, 84,93,95, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 106, 107, U6, 117, 
IIS, 119, 120, 122, 123, 126, 130, 132, 
182, 183, 184, 185, mahd — 95, sanghd 
—95~vdda iv, 51, 52, 115 
Thet 158 

Thetso inscription 12 
thi (umbrella) 128, 129, 130, 131 
Thibaw, King 38 
thie a thic d (Well done!) 10 
thief 27, 47, edict against thieves iv, 46, 88 
n. 

Thiluin Man, King 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 36, 41, 52, 54,58,61,65,67, 70, 
77, 78, 79, 87, 115, 116, 149, 170, 176, 
178, 183, 187, 158, 189,—8 
thin, chan (mahout)89,158,c/«7—(goatherd) 
158, klway — (buffalp herd) 158, nwd— 
(cow herd) 158, wampay —158 
Thindwe canal (Santhway Mron) 35 n. 9, 43 
Thinganyou pagoda 18 
things of everyday use 107 
Thipesyah (Tabayin) 100, 121 
thi sah (umbrella maker) 69,159 
Thomman, Th. H. 66 n. 6 
thought, Burmese way of life and 143, Bur¬ 
mese political—184, indigenous—i26 
Three Gems {Ratandsum:pd:) 30, 34, 58, 75, 
91, 93, 98, 99,—Heaps of Law {Pitaka 
sunipurn) 130, 132,—restrictions 120 
throne Hi, 10, II, 16, 19, 23.n. 1, 30, 150, 
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174, 179, 182, 188, accession to the— 
(rhuy ton tak) III, 115 n. 8, 120, 158, 
the Buddha’s—166, claim to the—149, 
Diamond—( Vairdsana) 174, double — 
{padmd-vajrasana) 174, Lion— {Simhd- 
sand) 174, Lotus— {Padmdsana) 5, 178, 
Pagan—iv, 35, 149,—of law 97 
throwing pansaku 105 n. 10 
Tkunbergia laurifolia (nwegyo, pyd noy) 186 
tkunphu (chunam phial) 103,135, 136 
Thiipavamsa 81 
thuy taw (royal order) 155 
i i {Diospyros Burmanica) 186 
Tibetan 63 

tical 45, 68, 79, 83, 98, 100, 121, 122, 127, 
128, 139, 140, 150, 151 
ticivaram three robes 106 n. 2 
tiers 169 

tikdZA, Makdtkera —81, Mahaydramanjusd 
— Z\, Nydsa —81, Sandhimadhana — 
81 

Tiloma'iguir pagoda (Bdrucl) 17, 18, 20 n. 3 
timber 138,—for roofing 128 
times, medieval 49, modern—162, Pyu—168 
Tin, Pagan U 124 

Tipitaka 6, 77, 78, 79, 84, 90, 102, 111, 115, 
118, copying the — 9, 139, 140 
Tippera 12 n. 7 
tiracchdna 28 
Tiras 183, 187 
Tircul (Pyu) 9 

title 63, hereditary—38, regnal—187 
toddy 34,45, 111, dedication of—palms 144 
toleration, religious iv, 55, 75 
ton (19 05 inches) 163, pjran — 110 
Tonni6Z,l51 

Tonphlansan, Queen {Caiisu lT) 16, 17 

Tonplm 17, 150 

tooth-relic 7 

torso 169 

torture 27, 28, 46 

touching earth, attitude of {bhumisparsa 
mudrd) 171 
tour, inspection 49 
Tavoy, governor of 187 
town 49 
township 184 
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trade 12, slave—145, 148, 150, slaves allow¬ 
ed to carry on with their 'own—or pro¬ 
fession 152 

tradition 6, 12, 24, 51, 125, 126, oral—-124 
traditional belief v 

Trailoklubohbuil pagoda (Bdruci) 17, 20 
tranquility, peace and 46 
transaction 97, 122, business—98, 100, land 
—43,45,98, 121, 125 
transcription 190, 191 

transfer of ownership 146,—^of property 111 
transition period 7, 10, 15, 36, 53 
translation 69, 75, 88 n. 4, 191 
transliteration ii, 1 n. 1 
transport, means of 106 
transportation 190 . ■ 

trans-Salween 37 
traveller king 12 

tray {Ianpan) 69, 107, 138, 139, offerings on 
—179 
Trdyyd 183 
treasures 68 
treasury, royal 39 
treatment, medical 104 
tree 186, 189, banyan—74, wish— {patansd) 
62 

trial 88,—by ordeal 89 
tribes, frontier 31 

tribhanga {trivanga —a figure with at least 
three bends in the body) 174 ; 
Tribhuvanddityac/hammardja, King v ( Thiluin 
Man) 183, 187 

Tribhuvanddityavaraclhanimardjay King (Cansu 
1) 183, 187 

Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammardja, King 
(Ca/?5a II) 183. 184 
tribute 31, 34 
trident 57 

Trilokavatamsakd, Queen (Thiluin Mafi)\Q, 
170, 178, 183, 187 
Triyd 183, 184, 187 
troops 43 

troubles, political 126 
trough (w/fl) 80, 83, 111, 121 
triice 34 

trumpet (hhan) 71 
trumpeter (hhan son) 69 
trustee 122 
truth (saccd) 73, 74 


iryd 42, 58', 75, 77, 78, 82, 84, 86, 87, 89. 
90, 91, 130, 131, 132, 154, 155, ak/wat 
—(attainment of nirvana) 77, Z5\ atam 
—(court of appeal) 87, at ah may so — 
(law of impermanence) 77, huih —(lower 
court) 87, 90, khuiw — (theft case) 77. 
87, 89, 90, kion akhdw -- (merits of 
building a monastery) 108, 109,— apum 
(heap of law) 78,— chan (administer 
law) 90,— chu (reward for preaching 
the Law) 84,— haw (preaching the Law) 
84, 130, 132,—/w (Hall of Law) 85, 
— khh (Hall of Law) 85, 108 

n. 5,— kwan sayd (Pleasant Hall of 
Justice) 87,— man (just king) 78, 90,— 
w (listening the sermon) 84, 130,132. 
—on (success in a law suit) panlah 
(the Throne of Law) 35, 130, 132,— 
— santpyan (judge) 41, 90,— samphama 
(judge) 90,'—snkri (judge) 42, 90, —u 
(First Sermon, Dhammacakka) 123,— 
wat (duly towards the Law) 83,— yhum 
(defeat in a law suit) 88 
Tryd Mwan 154 

Tryhphyd, Prince 21, 23. 97, 153 
trd (protector, derender) 78 
tii (nephew) 143, 144 

tujk (second home of the Burma ns) 37, 121 
n, 2, 123, cdson — (educational insti¬ 
tute) 83, 126, pitaka — (building to 
keep the works of Lav*', library) 130,— 
ram (walls of the building) 135, 136,— 
siikri (provincial ofheer) 42 
tuih, pay (revenue surveyor) 42, pwat — 
(polished pillar) 130 ,—sah 18, 42,— 
sankri 43 ,—siikri (Land Officer) 43, 89 
Tuiftmalup 46 

tulik {dirlac, dirlec, assembly hall) 130 
Tun Nyein, U 191 
Turafu Mt. 4 n. 6, 101, 110 
turban 138, 139 

(panpwat) 29, 30, 69,—'s quarter 
(panpwat rap) 126 
tutor {upajjhdya) 46, 116 n. 9 
tuyah 105, 160 

T\\'an:sah: Mahd Cahsu (Tvvinthin Maha 
Sithu) iii, 190 

twin miT'dclc. (yamaka prdtihdrya) 175 
type, archaic 63, lion—169, Mon—6, 16. — 
of building 110,—of monastery 109 
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need {uied, property) 149 
Uccadeva 20 

Ueeand, King {Cansu Hi) iv, 13, 20, 22, 29, 
30, 69, 96, 100, 118, 132, 144, {Ndton-’ 
myd) 110, {Tanikpliy^ 38 
Ueeandtha 20 

uchak (front extension) 130, 133, 134 
Uehokpan (Vatamsikd), Queen (Cansu 11) 16, 
18, 19, 145, 146, 147 

uddissana (a thing made sacred by dedica¬ 
tion) 165 
UKalaiii 

Uiw and its variants used as prefix to a 
woman’s name 125 

Uiw Chi Tdw 125,— Chok Kuiw 17,— Chok 
Pan (Queen of Cahsu II) 17, 18 n. 7, 
145f—Kram Khyan San 148,— Krami^h 
,125,— Kron \46,-—Mwan San 45,— Nay 
Cwan 155,— Nuin San 82 n. 5y--Parn 
125,— Pan 0 Sad HQ—Plan Cum San 
147,— Planwa San 6%,—Pod Sah 29,158, 
—Si San 43,—Thak Plan San 18 
tiiw (pot) . 107, siy — (pot of liquor) 121,— 
thin (potter) 160 
uiWyphukhi 156 

urn (pillow) 69 

umbrella {thi) 105 n. 10, 128, 129, 177,179, 
white — 138, — bearer (thisah) 69,— 
p 2 .\m (piy, corypha e/ata) ^3 
«/i (coconut) 185 
uneasy political situation 152 
universe 73 

university 118,—of Rangoon 191 
unrest, general 24 
untouchables of India 145 
Upacah, Skfiin 45 
upajjhdya (tutor) 116 n. 9 
Upakut 98, 100 
updsakd 91 f 9f^ 

upasampadd-kammavded 94 n. 14 
Vpatissa 81 n. 5 
uphway sah (coiffeur) 161 
uposatha 110 

Upper Burma 3, 32, 51, 113, annexation of 
—101, religion in—1 
upper register {aihak caran) 44 
upcountry 51 
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dree {aegle mannelus) 185 
(uncle) 146 

urn inscription 2,. 182, 189 
urnd (whorl of hair on the brow) 169 
'^hnisha (protuberance on the head) 67,. 
168,169 

usurper iv, 1.3, 19 

ut (brick) 121, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, klok 
—(stone brick) 135, \56j—phuiw (kiln) 
135, \T],~^sah (brick maker) 159 
utpaia (blue lotus) 179 
Uttamd 98 
UttamamatiWl 
Uttamapharac 155 
Uttara 51 
Uttar Pradesh 179 

Uttar dsahgo {kuiwat, upper garment) 105 li. 1 
wy/yn (garden) lli; 130, 131, 152, 158,—cos 
(watchman at the garden) 158,— san 
(gardener) 69, 158 
Uzana, King (see Uccand) iv, 13 

v 

Vdcissara Si n. 4 

vadita (playing instrumental music) 93 
Vaishnava57 
Vaisnavite rituals 9 
Vajirapabhdsd 86 n. 2 

Vajrdbharana, King (see also Sawlu) 170,. 
183, 187 

Vajrdsana. repairing 9, (Diamond Throne) 
174 

vam (pnr/w) 63, 64, 91 
yaramudrd {yarada mudrd, attitudeof bestow¬ 
ing gift) 172 

variegated cave {ku prok) 128,—Hall (kwofr 
prok) 100,—Monastery {klod prok) 129i 
{puthuiw prok) 129 

Varmana 182 
varnish 138 
vdsi (razor) 106 n. 2* 
vassals of Pagan 2 

Vasmdkard {Asuntariy, Great Barth) 112 
Vatamsikd (Uehokpan^ Uiw Chok Pan), 
Queen (Cahsikli) 16, 18, 19, 145, 146^ 
147 

Vat Pd Teh 124 
Vattasuita 87 n, 4 

yatiku {wat, objects of offering) lOl, 106,, 
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Vimana — 109 n. 3 
vedas 55 

Vedeha 86 n. 2 - 

veg^able 107, 185 
Veldma Ja taka 65 

Veluvati, Queen (Cansu II) 16, 18, 19 
verdict 44, 88, l-GI, 117 
Vermillion (hansapatd) 107 
Vessabhti 65 

Vessantam (?Pisamantrd) 66, 85, 86 
vessel 55, 56 
Vibanga 81 n. 13, 189 
vice-president (sanlyan) 43 
viceroy {mahdsamanta) 24,41,49 —otKoncan 
24 

Vidhura 66 

Vigna Catjang {pay Iwam) 186 
Vijaya Baku, King 7 
Vikbo Sriku {? Vishnu Sri Gupta) 182 
Vikrama 2, 182 

village 27, 28, 43, 46, 49, 57, 88, 93, 97, 99, 
104, 120, 189, elders of the—43, eleven 
—s 35 n. 6, 98 n. 1, notables of the— 
154, officers inspecting—s 45, slave— 
{kywan rw>d) 146, 161,—headman {rwd 
sukri) 42, 47, 100 
villagers {rwd sah) 46, 88,-98 
vilva line 8 

Vimana vatthu 109 n. 3 
vmaya56, 80, 81, 82, 101 n. 2, 104, 110,116, 
117, 118, 121, laxity in the observance 
of the—82, 120, 124, 126 
Vinayadhara {Wineydhuiw) 91, 96, 117 
vipassandhdna (contemplative knowledge) 52 
virdsana (sitting in the prayer attitude, one 
knee raised and the foot locked in the 
bend of the other) 173 
virtue 115 
Visdkha 109 n. 3 
Visannardc 183, 187 

Vishnu 8, 20, 55, 57, reincarnation of— 
{avatdra) 8, 54,—city (Peikthanomyo) 
182 ,—Sri Gupta {Vikho Sri Ku) 182 
viss {pisd) 100, 103, 121, 128, 138, 151 
Vissuddhinikdya 80 

vitarka mudrd (attitude of argument) 172 
vocation 143, 152, 158, 161 
volumes, six elephant 19.0, 191 
voluntary slave 143, 145, 161 


votive tablets 4, 5, 165, 166, 172, 181, 188, 
189, different shapes of—168,—of Thai¬ 
land 178 
vow 45 

vrah {purhd) 64 

vydkhydna mudrd (attitude of preaching) 67, 
171 

vydla 178, 179, 188 

w 

(the Lent) 84, 105 ,—chui (beginning of 
the Lent) 105 n. 11, 106,—/c/zo« (middle- 
of the Lent) 106 ,—klwat (end of the 
Lent) 106,— surnki.{ih.rtQ months of the 
Lent) 105 n. 11 
Wa state 45 
Wagani, King 88 n. 4 
wages 135, 1*38, 139, 151 
waist, slim 169 
walking staff 120 

wall 128, 138, 184, 189, brick—141, circular 
—127, double enclosure— {tantuin nhac 
thap) 127, enclosure—(mw/Mf/z) 97, 127, 
fire-proof— mikd) 127, inner 
—141, rectangular or square— {tantuin 
4’myaknhd) 127,—painting 124 
wampay thin 158 
yVanawdsi 62 

war 31, 149,—captives 145, 150, 175,—cap~ 
tive slave 149, 161, First World—19U 
Second W'orld—191, spoils of—150 
Warantut 17 
warfare, defensive 35 
wasteland 45 

wat (duty) 101, {vatthu, objects of offering) 
101, samput — (duty to cook rice) 155,. 
tryd — (duty tov/ards the ' Law) 83,— 
khyak (to cook rice for the monks) 98 
n. 7, 101, 146, 155, 156,— Jay (land to 
cultivate rice for the monks) 101 
watchman, night 153 

water and land, lord of 38, 39, 73,—dipper 
{riy mhut) 107, drinking—120, fetching 
—{riy khap) 99, libation—48, 154, pure 
—{re can) 112, pouring— {riy swan) 12, 
112, tender grass and clear— (mraknu 
riy krah) 154,—^^jug {kard) 112, —ordeal 
{riy nup) 89,—strainer {parissdvanam} 
106 n. 2 
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Waw township 184 
v/ay oflife 143, 155 
weakling iv 

weaver {yan san) 69, 106, Indian—152 
Webu stone (mica-schist) 190 
vi€il(riy tYjan) 45, 111, 123 
wet cultivation {san lay) 158,—nurse 158 
Wetkyi-in 66 

wheel r/9,— of Law 171, 178 
white elephant 38, 177,—umbrella 138 
whitlow, king’s 17 
widow {kmay) 143, 147, 152, 184; ^ 
wife, slave (kniw lup) 156, 162 
wind and rain 28, God of Drought and—58, 
—instrument {narancra) 69 
window 130, arched^—168 
Wmendhuir {Vimyadhara) 91, 117, 118, 119 
wira (?eagerncss) 148 
wisdom (prana) 14 
wisernan (sukhmnin) 96 
wish-tree (putansd) 62 
witness {asi amrad, sakse) 45, 46, 88, 100, 
112, 115, 116, 119, 121,124, 125, list of 
—es 116,119 a. 5 

woman judge 42, price of a slave—151 

Wood, W.A.R, 124 n, 6 

v/ood, planing of 138 

woodcarver 139' 

wood carving 129 

wood cutter 157 

wooden board (klam) 83,—decoration 140, 
—^^statue 165 

word, loan 91, Mon—57 
Vf'ork, canonical 58, 59, exegetical—80 n. 7, 
irrigation—s 35 n. 9, non-canonical 
Pali—86, Sinhalese—81,—of merit i 6, 
83 ,—on pit aka 144 

worker 137, 190, wages of—s 138 
working groups 156 
workmanship 188, Chinese—185 
World War, First 191, Second—191 
worldly pleasure 143 
worship, Naga 9, 57, phallic—57 


BUDDHISM IN BUIMA 

Wrightia tomentosa (lakthut) 186 
writing, art of 6, 53, 140, 189, earliest—in 
Burmese 189, embossed—166, style of 
—15, 166,—material 83, 102 
written Burmese 185,—in reverse 184 
Wimdwin 4 
wungyi (minister) 39 

Y 

Ya (prefix for a girl’s name) 156, 157 
YaKrwac 154,—vwi 54 
Yadian (Yachi) 33 
Yafna,¥Ang6l 
Yafmka h. 13 

yammakd apkyaw (sweet liquor) 102, 123 
yarmka prdtihdrya (twin miracle) 174, 17S 
yana, pyd sah {)xon<&ymnn) 159 
Yanpuw 152 
Yaai San 89 

yansah (weaver) 69, 106, 160 
Yantaw 12^ 

yap (fan) 107, san (?Fan Lady) 146- 
yasakleh {Sesbmia aegyptiaca) 186 
Ydsohddhardh.X%3y 187 
ras5£2 183, 184, 1S5, 187 , 

Yazathingyan 30 

Year of the Religion (Sfl^a/id) 51 

yellow orpiment (c/i/yt/zflw) 107 

Yenangyaung 125 

Ye-sin Timur, Prince 35 

mAi 183, 187 

yoke bullock (nwdld) 121 

yokkyd (yokydf md\d) \46f 150 

Yonhiukkyun 1 

youths of the king (man Inland 42 
Yun, Shan 6 
Yunnan 35, 32, 34, 35 
Ywazo, Nwatale 165 

z 

Zayaput inscription 23,—pagoda 21 
Zenith 73 
zone, dry 35 
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12 32 assasinated 

21 5-6 The minister Aswat 

{?Aivattdma) was in 
his civil duties the 
akiam tan so ma7i amat^ 
—Royal Register. ■ 

23 28-30 Another inscription 3 
...mixed up in politics.4 
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delete footnote 4 

24 
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cofiscation 

29 

29 

Ch ammers 

32 

9 

Chieag-raien 

34 

16 

Bodhisvattva 

34 

28 

tc 

34 

41 

goveramant 

35 

5 

fian kla man 

35 

23 

Cheng-mien 

36. 

2 

Non U 

36 

4 

No n U 

37 

18 

khruin 

37 

IS 

tuiki and tuik'^ 

40 

1 

distinction 

40 

20 

sampyan kri .» 

40 

25 

3 yok^ 

40 

29 

Manordji^ 

40 

30 

Manurd 

40 

32 

Mahdsaman5 

40 

32 

Icunvmhu^ 

41 

37 

as the 

41 

33 

offical 

44 

11-12 

delete the sentence 

44 

34 

delete footnote 4 

45 

24 

'I^at Tit San 

48 

24 

Tarukpildy 


Inscriptions in Ceylon 
assassinated 

The minister Asaymt {?Aival- 
tdma) was ‘ mentioned as 
Mwarfi yvan so man amat^ 
—an intimate of the King. 

Another mscriptionl men¬ 
tions that Kroh Sihghd, 
Randhip and Bhummabm! 
rebelled. Through the inters, 
cession of Mahdsman and 
the pleading of Nakkabuii, 
they were pardoned by 
King Klacwd. For this they 
gave Mahdsman a generous 
gift of 1500 pay at Dhipe- 
syan, 

confiscation 
Chalmers 
Chfng-mien 
Bodkisattm 
to 

government 
nan kla man 
Cheng-mieri 
Non- U 
Non U 
khamin 

tuikt and iuin^ 
distinction 
sampyan kri.^ 

3 Vok6 
Manordjal 
Manurdja^ 

Mahdsaman^ 
kuiwmhu^^ 
as in the 
official 
We find that...Registrar. 

fia Tit San 
TarukpUy 
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52 

45 

discovered 

discovered 

55 

25 

Budhist 

Buddhist 

57 

23 

dyansty 

dynasty 

64 

10 

ryapiuih 

ryaptuid 

64 

42 

Ep. Btrm. 

Ep, Birni, 

65 

14 

paiting 

painting 

65 

17 

paiting 

painting 

65 

37 

delete—See Appendix 11 

66 

20 

architectual 

architectural 

.67 

3 

Bhilftiisparsd trradrd 

bhiimisparsa mudrd 

67 

4-5 

delete-^(see illustration) 


70 

13 

Buddahood 

Buddhahood 

71 

1 

sabannu 

sabbahhu 

72 

14 

forect 

forest 

81 

1 

Milindapanhd 

Milindapanhd 

81 

32 

Ndnagambh ira 

dnagambh Ira 

81 

35 

Vimalabubdhi 

Vimalabuddhi 

84 

1 

said 

said: 

84 

29 

tryd"^ 

tryd haw'^ 

86 

36 

Kyoan Thwan: 

Kyoau Thwan: 

86 

39 

Kabvdbandasara. 

Kabydbandasd ra 

89 

2 

ordea 

ordeal 

94 

10 

arahd 

araha 

94 

43 

kammavdsd 

kammavdcd 

95 

6 

sadly an 

sadly ad 

97 

9 

Narasinga 

Narasingha 

9? 

2 

Sad ton 

Sad tod 

99 

24 

quaters ^ 

quarters 

99 

35 

direciions 

directions 

100 

3 

purchased 

purchased 

101 

4 

ard 

and 

101 

26 

.betel flower, 

betel, flower, 

103 

2 

jams 

lamps 

103 

22 

nut cracker 

nut cracker. 

103 

25 

manastery 

monastery 

104 

37 

naranita 

navanita 

104 

45 

idia 

idea 

105 

24 

Sad ghati 

Sard ghat 7 

105 

24 

Uttar asango 

Uttar asango 

106 

35 

almsbow 

almsbowl 

106 

36 

sdci 

siici 

107 

3 

chud 

chun 

107 

15 

skhiu 

skhin 

120 

26 

Land 

land 

120 

32 

Mkmathu 

r.*Tinn.anthu 

120 

45 

Sacmatt 

Sacmati 
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sarnpyan 

123 

25 

kau 

124 

26 

Pegan 

125 

22 

most reverend 

126 

5 

at their 

129 

12 

sacred banyan tree; 
the image of the Lord 
cast in silver; 

129 

16 

Perched 

129 

26 

imple 

131 

40 

ther zeal 

132 

5 

Pitakd 

135 

31 

klyay 

136 

25 

ku 

136 

30 

minium chalk, 

136 

31 

?kyaktanuiy 

138 

20 

basket of paddy 

140 

5 

monartery 

141 

10 

enshrimed 

143 

11 

world 

143 

14 

everrbody 

143 

22 

plessure 

144 

12 

skhin ... thd turhi 

144 

16 

Skhin 

144 

18 

rutana 

145 

28 

dedote 

146 

2 

nima 

146 

29 

Cahsu I 

149 

23 

place 

150 

8 

Sihhapikrarn 

150 

10 

Sihhapikrarh 

151 

9 

most reverend 

156 

18 

whenev.r 

157 

15 

inscriptin 

158 

12 

nwa md 

160 

12 

third category 

161 

7 

blacksmiths 

161 

19 

quite 

163 

13 

insches 

162 

16 

bhan 

166 

2 

meritious 

166 

34 

map. 

168 

12 

trees 

169 

8 

fiingers 

170 

12 

wrtting 


read 

sarnpyan 

kan 

Pagan 

Most Reverend 
as their 

sacred banyan tree; the 
image of the Lord cast in 
gold; the image of the 
Lord cast in silver; 

Parched 
imply 
their zeal 
Pit aka 
klyap 
kH 

minium, chalk, 

kyaktanuiy 

baskets of paddy 

monastery 

enshrined 

word 

everybody 

pleasure 

skhin ... Ihu turn 

Skhin 

ratanu 

denote 

nima 

Cdhsu II 

plac 

Singhapikram 

Singhapikram 

Most Reverend 

whenever 

inscription 

nwdma 

fourth category 

locksmiths 

quite 

inches 

bnan 

meritorious 

map. 

tree 

fingers ^ 
writing 
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170 

19 

71077-89 

71077-84 

174 

2a 

{VTB, 43, 46) 

(VTB, I, 43, 46) 

179 

.4 

relinquaries 

reliquaries 

181 

3 

on the empire. 

of the empire. 

182 

14 

Ba Tra 

Bd: Tra 

184 

1 

miinisters 

ministers 

184 

12 

Desining 

Desiring 

184 

15 

May 

Mya 

184 

16 

hs 

his 

187 

3-4 

Ldn Yan Lan 

Ldn Yan Len 

187 

8 

Anantajayabhikran 

Anantajayabhikram 

187 

15 

Puwa inanda. 

Puwa, Ananda, 

189 

9 

the prior to 

prior to the 

191 

2 

copid 

copied 



